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PRE F A C E. 



jlHB nsnials of Rome supply importaat lessons, 
for w&tning or eBlightemiMask, equally to tbose^ 
who frame o^* wlio direet'^^gykems <^ govenunee^ 
asid to tbos^ who ob^y tbem. 

The times^of the R^pufblie^^^stratetfae policy 
of distinol Vid intdli^ble laws ito prehzient due 
cdliisiKm, and' regulate tiie r^lotioiiSy of the two 
extreme drdcrs> of the ^4e, nam^d by ^ Greeks 
"the few '^ and "the many. *^ The times of the 
empim illustrate the policy :of aimikr laws £^.the 
reistraining the irregulw jpassions^and caprjeioiis 
wills of individual magistrates, securing perma- 
nency c^d otdtr in the transmission of power, 

V and curbing' the janissary spirit of the m^iiaiy 

I body. 

[ A'se]^lutLteiiiistory of the emfHre, that should 
unite com|detenes8 with conciseness, is still a 
desideratum in oui; literature. 
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11 PREFACE. 

From the style of the present epitome it will 
be seen that it is not intended exclusively for 
youth ; though, it is with a direct reference to 
them that the epitomist has excluded those super- 
fluous details of vice, which the general histo- 
rianSy in no very guarded terms, have chosen to 
particularize : it is also with reference to them, 
that he has given to the work a biographical, 
rather than a political form ; without, however, 
neglecting those maxims and deduotioQS, natur- 
ally suggested by the changijig aspect of humieta 
affairs, during a period which includes the. break- 
ing up of a; mighty monarchy, whose fragments, 
reduced to fixity and coher^ice by. barbarian set- 
tlers, were the bases of the modem European 
states; and which includes also the rise and the 
corruption of the Christian institutions, the ad- 
va:ncement of the Popedom, and the promulga- 
tion of the Koran. 

Down, to this epoch, which is takto up by what 
are called the Byzantine historians, the materials 
have been collected from the original writers; 
but it would have carried the extent of the work 
beyond what its pretensions would justify, had 
the compiler been equally scrupulous witli r^ard 
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to the concluding portion; he has, therefore, 
chiefly trusted to the fidelity, and availed himself 
of the discernment, of John Von Miillen 

It is over this period that the philosophic 
Montesquieu passes with averted eyes, owning 
hiniself reluctant to trace narrowly the lessening 
course of this great empire, or to see it shrink- 
ing, like the Rhine, into a rivulet, before it loses 
itself in the ocean. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

The fall of the Roman republic is usually imputed to 
the criminal ambition of Julius Caesar. But Caesar may 
rather be said to have been driven by the course of events, 
than to have guided them. 

Free institutions lose their efficacy when public morals 
become corrupted. Their stability is derived from the 
virtue and spirit of a people. From these they had their 
origin, and with these they invariably decline. 

Corruption of manners preceded and prepared the sub- 
version of liberty. The ultimate cause was the Roman 
ambition of conquest. 

While the empire was confined within the limits of 
Italy the armies retained their feelings of allegiance to the 
state. The people were divided, by a law of Servius Tul- 
lius, into six classes : the sixth, which comprised those who 
paid only a capitation tax, was not at first allowed to fur- 
nish soldiers : freed slaves were also excluded : so that the 
military service was supplied only by citizens who were 
pdi^essed of some property, and who had an interest in 

B 



2 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

defending their country. As the successive consuls, when 
entering upon their o£Sce^ enrolled each his two legions, 
which were disbanded at its expiration, those who had 
served were perpetually replaced by fresh citizens. The 
generals were under the eye of the senate, and thought less 
of personal aggrandisement than of their duty. 

But when the Roman armies 'Crossed the Alps and the 
sea, and remained, of necessity, during several campaigns in 
the distant countries which they reduced under the power 
of Rome, the soldiers began to depend on their generals 
rather than on the state : to consider themselves less as the 
soldiers of the republic than as the soldiers of Sylla or 
Marius, of Pompey or Csesar. The generals felt their 
strength and disobeyed the decrees of the senate. 

The influen(X3 of the senate had been much reduced by 
the increased power of the popular tribunes, who could 
put a negative on all their decrees, arrest the proceedings 
of the magistrates, and even suspend their creation ; but 
it was still more oifeehled by the ascendancy acquired by 
die people an appointing their faviarites to the gov^mm^t 
af provinces, and to military commands. 

The consular provinces (to which the consuls repaired 
when their year of office had expired) were decreed by the 
senate ; bat in the determination of the prastorian province 
the tribunes possessed the power of a ne^tive : frequently, 
also, the people reversed what the senate had determined, 
in regard to the assignment of those countries which were 
to be the seat of war, and which were given as provinces to 
the general in command. Thus^ in the Jugurthan war, 
Africa was by the senate decreed to Metellus, but by the 
people was transfezxed to Marius. 

The prstor or president of each province was accom 
panied by a questor or treasurer, who took account of the 
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INtRODUCtORY CHaPTEH. * 

thxes. Th«y wete imposed on thfe pasttXTes, itaiues, mi 
SBdt'pits, and y«trfy contributions werft exacted of tatAt 
and com. The greediness of re^nue kept alive Ae pas-- 
«ion ft«r Wat. R«texts were fimnd fiwr the subjection of 
foreign countries, by fomenting quarrels among fattrbarian 
states, and interfering as arbitrator or mediator. As ihb 
t>ffice of a pioconsul; or governor of a province, was annual, 
iliere was a temptation to enrich himself and his depen*^ 
dants by onerous exactions, which the laws, enacted fat the 
prevention of this abuse, were insufficient to restrain* 
The commanders on foreign expeditions brought back the 
«pd3 of pillaged cities, and the treasures of barbaric kings. 
Both the governors and the generals returned home to 
tspread the taste for luxnry, the thirst of avarice, and the 
spirit of venality and cabal. But the most decisive anA 
immediately fatal result of that system of external conquest, 
which called into action every species of intrigue and via*- 
fence for the obtainment of foreign office or command, was 
the oppression of the votes of ikifb genuine citiwns of Rome^ 
by the extension of the right of juffirage. It had been 
ftund necessary to enroll soldi^s for the supply of the 
immerous legions &om the different Italian istates. These, 
in return, claimed the Roman privileges; and on thek 
being refused, several on the borders of the Ionian sea vs* 
Tolted. The Roman government accorded these privikges 
to the states which remained in alliance, and the others, OA 
offering their submission, also obtained them : hence the 
distinction of new and old citizens. The fornix, being in 
a manner foreigners, having neither re;^pect fin: the institn- 
tiotts, nor attachment to the magistrates of Rome, became 
the ready tools of f^^ious and ambitious caaadidates. It 
was by means (f these new citizens ikoLt MarhiB, through 
the instrumentality of the tiibuM Sulpitiiis, attempted to 
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4 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

supplant Sylla in his charge of the province of Asia, and 
the conduct of the Mithridatic campaign; which occa*- 
sioned the civil war. The popular assembly degenerated 
into a seditious mob; and the opposite parties attended 
with daggers under their gowns. When Bibulus, Cflesar*8 
colleague in the consulate, attempted to put a negative on 
his Agrarian law for distributing lands to twenty thousand 
poor citizens, he was driven by force from the forum. Such 
was the state of law and liberty in the latter days of the 
Roman republic ! 

When an election could not be carried by violence, it 
was carried by bribery. The guardians of the ballot-boxes 
were gained by presents. Magistrates sold the reversion of 
their dignities to the highest bidder. Senators bartered 
their daughters for office. 

It had been provided by the constitution that, in danger- 
ous conjunctures, one of the consuls, under the direction of 
the senate, or, sometimes, of the assembly, should name a 
dictator, from whom there should be no appeal to the people, 
as was the case with the consuls : or in similar emergencies 
the same end was obtained by making the power of the 
consuls absolute. As domestic seditions were a principal 
cause of this extraordinary power being created, the fac- 
tious and venal spirit of the times rendered it easy for am- 
bitious men to excite confusion. This was the policy pur- 
sued by Pompey. 
^4- The domestic connexion between him and Css^r being 

dissolved by the death of his wife Julia (B.C. 53), who 
was Caesar's daughter, and their political alliance having 
been broken by the death of Crassus (B.C. 53), in his 
fatal expedition against the Parthians, Pompey took mea- 
sures to depress Caesar, whom he envied for the reputation 
vhich he had acquired by his conquest of Helvetia and 
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Gaul. Pompey's studied deference to the senate secured 
his influence with that body ; and he gained the good will 
of the people by his judicious discharge of the duties of 
commissary of supplies during a time of scarcity. In the 
-mean time he secretly fomented the disorders of the state 
and the abuses practised in the filling up the magistracies, 
many of which remained vacant for eight months, and 
others were supplied by insufficient and ignoble persons, 
through the disgust of those who were capable of sustain- 
ing them with ability and honour. The friends of Pom- 
pey whispered about the necessity of a dictator and pointed 
to him as the man whose great services^ and whose devotion 
to the senate and the people, entitled, him to expect the 
general sufirage ; while he himself appeared to decline the 
station, and even made a show of being indignant at the 
proposal. His position at Rome, while Cassar was absent 
in his province, was singularly advantageous to his preten- 
sions : he had, in fact, always kept himself in the public 
eye, and in the triumvirate division of power, which he had 
himself planned (B.C. 50) in order to strengthen his own 
influence by the rising talents and activity of Caesar, and 
the high birth and riches of Crassus, he had taken care to 
reserve to himself Rome, where he continued to reside, 
governing the Spains by his lieutenants, while he dispatched 
Crassus to Asia, and Caesar to the Gauls. He had also 
acquired popularity by rescinding, under one of his consul- 
ships, the law which Sylla, for his own purposes, had en- 
acted to restrain the power of the tribunes of the commons. 
At this time he gratified both senate and people by procuring, 
through the agency of the tribune Milo (B.C. 57), the 
recall of Cicero from the banishment into which he had 
been driven by the tribune Clodius Pulcher, on a charge 
of having executed Cethegus and Lentulus (implicated in 



1», CatiUiauarian eoiH^isQQr) vitliout tfac ferim of Uw; 
Ciflero. hftviog pravofced the enmity of Clodius hf fS09R^ 
oatiag him for intfudiog in the disguise of a mi^ie^gisl 
into ft female rebglous assemljiy^ where he sen^tt an as** 
ttgsatioxb with P^mpeia. the wife of Caeisar. Caesav though he 
^Toeeed the ladjr, wkh the obfiervation timit ^^a wife dboaMb 
00^ even be suspeeted^^oTexkioked the affiront ef Clodiiis.t0r 
himsdb^ withheld hia own ^YiSmifSd s^ainat him sA the. txud^ 
aikd even furthered his eleotioi %& the trihtiJseBhip . He was 
actuated in this, by rasentm^^ tomrards Cieato, ^ho hui 
itffmed the triumTixate a cooapuraey agaioat thepaUi^ UheaK 
1y ; wd^ under a similar fediiig, Foia|>ey had at Ikst'^c^To^ 
aft Cle»M»'a baaishtaent (B.C. S&) ; bu,t> a» Ck(U«i5, whi^ 
had sKsused CieeKo'a y3ty«» aadi Qe^ofiscaAed his psefer t7> b^w 
to earry himfielf arro^ixi% ttKvards Peaipay^ sod oimmi^ 
hwmelf his eqiadt^. Famfey,. aa has hseoi sidd> withift twcr 
y^mn praeuied the decree to be se^rsed. The se|udL af 
tiUbi intrigue was s^teh as. to aecelerate hi& advance to th«> 
4k€at0rsh^ Clodiua, as. he wa& returw^ to Rome oi» 
Wsehai^k from the coautry, was. set upon and nuirdeied bf 
MUo aad some atteinUnts^ who were ^uiiting thecky» Aa 
Mik was on* his way to his native town, ia dragust at the 
perfidy of P^Hnpey, who had disappoiflted hiia of the e&Ot^ 
aulship promised as the price of his services^ it shouM niM; 
aecm that this affiray was< the result o£ Pompey'a iBst%p« 
tioa« The populace^ struck with consternation, passed the 
ni^t in; the atreets ; and^ with the dawn of day, broug^ 
in the body of Gkdius^ At the suggestiafr of some tri« 
biusa»». hia friends^ it was carried be&re the sKiate-^bottse^ 
either to intimate stts^ckm of the semate, chc in. hoaour of 
the senatorian rank of the deceased. Bera the benchea 
IROce torn up^ a pile constrocted^ and the body aiMisumed : 
hat the canflagrationi caught the senate-house and «»^eral 
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adjomrog biuIdiB^ Mih, less eipfgdatsam^e •£ puniahr^ 
meskt tbait imtated at tbe tesfeei pud tci Ckdma^ letumed 
iB the ciij with his eaUe^ue Ci»ciliii«» and distributiag 
IQflioc^ to a part of the muliitude, addveastd tkem from tlM 
tr&ttnal as if tkey were a regutar assemUj' ^ excsaiag the 
adi^E a» aa accidental xeocoiiiiiier, and eodeafotsring to 
obtaiiEL a ves^t o£ aeqmktal : he endad with hiye^tnag 
agahist Clodiiia. Whik be waa bavangiiiagy die seat cf 
the trihoifce^ aod that part of the popdbfie whkh had mat 
been, bribed, rushed iikto the fbruas amed: Mihi amd 
Cscilius put on sLives' habits and eaeqped; but a bkod^ 
iadiaeKiiiiiiiate aasauh was made on lii^ other citiaens, of 
which the fideada of Mik wexe mt ahne die ol^QctSy bat 
afi wha patted bjr cs &II is the wxy of ^ liatera, especi- 
^ iboae wha wese apkndaiy drest and wove gald ring*. 
The twoaidt contmiad aesvcraL days, durng whidb thoe was 
» snapensian ist aE gomnmnent ; stonci were tfaxawB aod 
wc^iaia dfinm in the atieeta^ and houses seton fire. The 
slaves Bcued th^asaelvea^ and fanidkkig into dwelHi^ 
vnder the pretence of aeaidbing fiar the fotkwiers of Mik^ 
OMSried off everj tfaiag of vahie that was poatabk. 

The senate assembledina state oF great tersoi^ and tumiog 
libmefOB on Pompey, proposed to hum theaeoeptaaoeof the 
£i3latorshq>. But by the penmaaon of Cato they inrested 
him With the same power under the titk of Sok Consul. 
This was probafaiy with the seeret nndeistaiidtng of Pom* 
pey himaelf ; as the titk of dktator had become odtooa 
since the tyranny of Sylla. That Pompey and Cato were 
in ifpnement appears from this: that the vote of the 
latter was recompensed by the appotntment of qaestor to 
Cypms : the senate harmg decseed the redoctioii of that 
isknd to a Beman pmvinee and the confiscation of the 
tieasares of king. Ptcdemy^ on aecoont of the exorbi« 
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tant ransom demanded for Clodius, when taken by pirateSit 

Pompey proceeded to restore order and to pass popular 
acts. He condemned Milo for murder. He framed a law 
against bribery and corruption, and instituted an inquiry into 
the acts of administration of all who had held magistrates 
from the time of his own first consulship. This, although 
plausibly directed at what Pompey justly called the root of 
the . state disorders, seemed to be aimed covertly at Caesar ; 
though Pompey appeared ofi^snded at the suggestion, and 
affected to consider Cassar as above suspicion. He presided 
in the court, during the trials, with a guard, that the judges 
might not be intimidated. Several, convicted of intrigue 
and malversation, were banished, and others fined. 

With a great appearance of moderation he declined to 
hold the single consulship to the extent of the fiill period, 
and for the rest of the year adopted his father-^in-law, 
Lucius^ Scipio, as his colleague ; but even after the return 
to the regular consulships, as well as^ for the months during 
which Scipio was associated with himself in office, he con- 
tinued, in reality, to direct the affairs of state. The 
senate gave him two additional legions and prolonged hts 
command in his provinces. 

Hitherto Pompey had proceeded with . infinite address ; 
but the craftiness of his policy was no match for the frank- 
ness and directness of that of Caesar, who acted, in this 
I conjuncture so critical to the Roman liberty, with a real 
moderation and candour that absolutely disconcerted his 
rival. 

Caesar, indeed, who was made acquainted, by the exiles 
that flocked to his camp, with every thing passing at 
Home, and who found himself obliged to stand: on the 
defensive, availed himself of the means which his acquired 
wealth had placed in his hands^ and which the practice of 
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ih^ age too much countenanced, to divide the hostile party 
by buying off the enmity of some among them newly 
elected to office. He presented .Smilius Paulus, one of 
the consuls, with fifteen hundred talents, which he appro- 
priated to the building of a magnificent hall of justice ; 
and made a still more liberal present to the tribune of the 
commons. Curio, a young man deeply involved in debt. 
In consequence of this, when the other consul, Claudius 
Maroellus, agitated the recall of Caesar (B. C. 49)} and 
the appointment of his successor, Paulus was silent ; and 
Curio covered his intended defection from the Fompeian 
side to the interests of Cassar, by soliciting, for five years5 
the charge of repairing and paving the roads, which was 
always intrusted to persons of the highest dignity, and 
which he knew would be refused him. Though Caesar 
intrigued to this extent, there seems no reason for charging 
upon him, as is commonly done, an insatiable ambition, or 
imputing to him^ in the first instance^ a systematic design 
of usurpation. Aware of the cabals which weie forming 
against him, he knew that, in returning to a private station, 
he should be placed at the feet of Pompey and his party : 
he, therefore, resisted the decree for his recall, till he 
could assure himself of such conditions as would prevent 
his obedience from being attended with danger. His de« 
mands were reasonable; his propositions fair and open, 
and his desire of effecting a compromise, apparently sin- 
cere. The unintermitted continuation of a consul's office 
through several years, and even his creation in his absence, 
were not unconstitutional : both had been granted to Ma- 
rius ; and Caesar himself had been re-elected, while absent, 
by the ten tribunes ; Pompey, when he brought in the law 
against allowing absent candidates to standi having made a 
special^xception in flavour of Caesar, and recorded it. His re- 

B 5 ' 
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^aasts thai he mi^ ^aml §we thBmmMApm hw ahfieu^ 
thttl he Bi%hli Tetaia Iw anny titt ehosen misul^ that be 
n%lit bffve kis caBinnnii pisekNi^Qd U the piovkco of bkher 
€)«al^li9uliltli^ of ftfftterGtel not be alB(MK»coded t^hii^ 
vrase 7eifu8e<L la Att isskatiaii of the OManent ha is^ md ta 
fattve gsaapad the hik of his wnQxAf aad cga^idal&d ^^ tlw 
altt£ give it oae/' €^o^ i& the nie»itijBae» loudly fif^r 
^i»l»d aganiat Caesai bemg xeeaUed^ unksft Panipey wodift 
idha disbaad hit lagioas and Kiaigii bis pzoimees ; aad tbe 
faepfe wcse no satisfied w^ die «piky af tibe pcafioidii? 
ibai dej aflcompanied the tiahnie to has aipa door* a&d 
atstaced flowers ia 1m wagr. Fompey fwEsmei that ha 
iadi seeeived bis Goauaaiad against hia wiUi smd that he 
mold dhcarfiiUy lay it diwiftf thoagh d»B tuae-iroa oat yet 
tspked; thus contiaatiiig his awn poderatian with iha^ 
vnwSlaii^gxiess o£ €a»ar ta raIiiK|uifih aSiee, even, at the 
temrimtttaBf of the &U periaid. Ct«rio» how^u^ eaftteodail 
apeidy that Ae proniae was aat to he takeai &r the pai^ 
to i iuaM e e ; but exdainaed a^iiMtt Pampey^s avaviee of 
power; and w^ged wttk s«ieh adrokoess the Becewiigr ekhac 
of badi ve^miti^ their eotsittiBds, Aat the one aKi^t be 
m eheak <m any uaoewstkwlianal desi^pa ef the odmer^ or 
«f bodt alike resigia^g, tfaa^ ha faroogbt the sentfe ever toi 
kk opimon^ the eomul Mareelhis Utterly ehs^rviiig to the 
xn^aidty^ ^^ Uke year vi<abw:y, and kaiw Casaof fer yeur 
soaater.'^ But an, a. rumaur that Cassar had eaessed 
the Al^ and was cm his mardl la Keaia^. dae constii. 
ran to Poiipey, msk presentiog him with « awerd^ nitk^ 
^^ We ordfiK you te naarch agaitiat Caeaav^ and iigjht ftr 
yeuK eaustry." Cuno fled to Cseam, wfae had lately ce^ 
twsaed firasi Bttteao^ aad was affioachinipBafeBBa; and 
vtg/A him to dr»w tegetbav all hia foneaa aod adwaoce vfmi 
BmoA But CaMwr ^was sdtt attaiflrita ht fmati mA an^ 



■^ 



hf Ciurio^ letters to^ tke senate, in wbkh lie HmtmcAj 
Mxed to lesagn h» eommand, {Hiovided Ponapej wmitt 4o 
t^e smie, olliarwise lie would not only letain ity hat wovld 
eome in parson md levei^ the iajitries offeved to kimsdf, 
and to tke oonntry. Thii wsa xeoeiTed with lond cries as a 
dfsdazaitioii of war ; and Lucka Domitfiia was appei ated 
as Caesar''s successor, and ocdesed to nunrch with hat thoa* 
sand oew-mked troops. Astonjr and Cassius, the, new 
tribunes of the pecqple, who Irad supfosieA C«s»r, were 
dixeate&ed in the senate wiA personal vioteaoe ; and An- 
imojy pcedie^ng slae^^tefs and proscriptiafis, and execrat* 
ing the authors of these calamities, roshed fnm the senate- 
hoase^fbllewed bjr Cassius and Curie ; and all three, habited 
like slaves, escaped to Casar, and were l^ bin shewn in 
that gaxb to Us «mxj, Ibr the paipose of rousing their 
indignation at this, ontra^ on the sacred perscms of tri- 
biines, and the emtumelious treatment of Ronsans, &r the 
utteramee of their honest se nti a aen ts^ 

Neither the .senate nose Poi&pef seeiBs to have been in 
the least prepared. Pompey, with his usaod «rt, had le-^ 
demanded from Cesar the I^ion which he had lent hmk, 
on jttetenee of an expeditioa to Stfriaagainet the Parthiaas. 
Cwsar had not on^ sent back the hgrn^ hat added an»^ 
ther of his owau Tbef halted at Capm, and qpvcad 
lite xepost, either inrnt igBoraoce^ or, aa -Aef weie InfficU 
saiBkely paid hj Caesar^ pnibafatjr fircni inttiu«lioiis gives 
dasBSr thai Caraar^s asmjr was disaffected to hin», and, if 
oeeaaicm etrved, woold gladly coou over to Pompe^* His 
ctiidulity aaui seconty wcse sach, that he neglected to nndte 
the x^eeeaawy leviea till the opp ofi a n it y was test. Whils 
ha waa at hnt exortii^ hmsdf, under theauihericjr of the 
mmts, im cdlleeting thortocn tbnmsid vetetans firons Thea- 
aal^ aad mmominim Aem lipiciga iiatM% and la naliay 
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forced oontributions of money and munitions of war in the 
cities of Italy, Cssar, leaving his commanders to con- 
centrate and hasten the march of the rest of his army, 
took the field with some cavalry and a division of five 
thousand men. He sent forward a picked detachment to 
surprise Ariminum, the first Italian city after passing the 
frontier of Gaul, and throwing himself into his chariot, 
while his firiends were sitting at the supper-table, crossed 
the Rubicon, with the exclamation ^' the die is cast !" 

When the news reached Rome, the senate repented their 
rejection of Cassar's equitable proposals ; and Cicero moved 
that an embassy should be sent to him to treat for peace, 
but was overruled by. the consuls. Pompey had boasted 
that, if need were, he could raise an army by stamping 
with . his foot ; and Favonius reminded him in a tone of 
raillery that "it was high time for him to stamp.'* Domi- 
tius, who had been sent to supersede Caesar, was by him 
besieged in Corfinium, .taken prisoner, and honourably dis- 
missed; his troops going over to Caesar. Pompey, with 
the consuls, and the greater part of the senate and the 
nobility, abandoned Rome and passed over into Greece. 
. On entering Rome, Caesar was, by the remnant of the se* 
nate, created dictator; but he. held the office only eleven days, 
exchanging it for that of consul, and taking Servilius as his 
colleague. Having seized the treasury and secured Sicily 
and Sardinia, the granaries of Rome, by appointing his own 
governors, he set out for Spain^ where in the hither province 
he reduced, by cutting off their supplies, the Pompeian 
army under Petreius and Afranius, consisting of five 
legions, whom he, dismissed in safety, and allowed to join 
Pompey ; and in the farther province he compelled the 
surrender of Varro with his legion. It is. singular.that 
his lieutenants, were every where unsuccessful : DolabeUa 
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and Caius Antonius, who had it in charge to secure the 
Adriatic, were surrounded with a superior fleet by Pompey's 
lieutenant, Octavius Libo : Domitius lost an army in Pon- 
tus ; and Curie, in Africa, after his troops had suffered 
much by drinking of poisoned waters, risked a rash ac- 
tion with Varus and Juba, king of Mauritania, the ally of 
Pompey, and was slain. Caesar himself experienced a re- 
Terse in lUyricum, where his army being reduced to such 
straits as to eat bread made with herbs, he assaulted, near 
Dyrrachium, the entrenched camp of Pompey, whose poUey 
had been, to decline a battle ; and was repulsed with the 
general panic of his troops and the loss of many standards ; 
and his own camp would have been taken if Pompey 
had not drawn off his forces in apprehension of an ambus- 
cade : on which Csesar remarked that '^the war would have 
been at an end if Pompey knew how to use victory.*' Cassar 
retreated into Thessaly, and was followed by Pompey. A 
general battle was fought on the plains of Pharsalus ; jhe 
army of Pompey being greatly superior in numbers, as it 
consisted of forty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
compost of the transmarine, legions and the auxiliary 
forces of different kings and tetrachs ; while that of Caesar 
did not exceed thirty thousand foot and a thousand horse. 
Pompey was, however, out-manoeuvred, his army thrown 
into total rout, his camp pillaged, and himself obliged to 
fly, leaving the field with only his son Sextus and a few 
followers of rank. He set sail from Mitylene, having 
taken on board his wife Cornelia, and made for Egypt, 
intending to claim the hospitality of the young king 
Ptolemy, to whom the senate had appointed him guar-* 
dian. He was met by messengers who persuaded him to 
go on board their vessel, where he was stabbed in the sight 
of his wife and son ; and his head and ring were sent to 
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CJBSW^ who sbMaang tBani» tiinwd away his fiMe^ audi 
grAiiwA the head to be bamed with pciftiaEies in the Boomb 
HKtkodL^ 

Ckepafera, the sister of Ptolemj, who had been haaished^ 
and had raised an army ia Syria to recover her ahare d th« 
kiogdooiy thsew faenelf at Ccsax's ftet to dmiand his pro^ 
toQtionandassifitance. He was moved bath by her beatttyioid 
by his resentiBent against the king, to maintain her cause; 
Passing to Akxandiia, he was ben^ged in the palaee by th^ 
(BBDuch Photinns and Aehyias, the oontrivers of Pompey's 
amrder, aad defended hims^ with only a few attendanta 
against an army, till avsdling himself of the eonflagratfea 
of tba neighbouring houses and the arsenal, he foreed his 
wi^ with h» foikvers to the peninsula of Hiaros ; and 
bemg still pressed by the Akscandrians, and finding the 
boat overladen by the soldiers leaping tumaltuoBsly into it, 
dborew himself into the sea, holding up some dispatdies in 
his left hand so high as to prewnt their being wetted by 
the waves, and swam to the nearest iMp ; the enemy aim* 
ing their stones and anresra at Ins ftea^g mantle, which 
they xeewered and set up as a tr^hy. In the battles 
wfaid^ ensned on shore the king was slain, and his bedhf^ 
Samai in the nmd of the N3e^ and recognized by his golden 
nniL Ctesar exeevted Photinns and AehiUa^ and in* 

♦ The body of Pbiapty, which had been left up^^n the strand, wa» 
imeeiei by sosfte chanoe passenger, and a mouoi nuse4 over it. A 
nw nii TTm nt was aCUrwacds raised to hi& hoaoiir by the natives; but 
the pillar, which goes by hk namCj^ was so named in the fifteenth 
owitury, and was probably the fragment of some edifice connected 
With k. Pbmpey's monument was not a column, but a brazen 
mtw, and was discovered by ^ emperor Adrian in the imrer 
imws of a tempk at AlaaaoaBk,. friim it had loof laia ia mat ami 
ofascuuty. 



^tallod C k^pi i tin m qmmi ; acd ftftetwardi piiiwl wifth her 
V|f Ibe Nik k a fleet of torn bm^fared s^p•. He thtt 
fiubdu^ PhttaiMfly aoa «f Milhiidates the Great, wim 
bad Msvted Penqiey ia Thest^y end hed sekrad aevenl 
Bqbuii ycQvioee»; de&eted the Ileiiie& g^ieielft and that 
MaiirltaiiiaA eUki in Africa ; Cata, Sd;^ Petsnus, aaiL 
Jttl% ftUiig bgr theic eurn jbaod»; and,, cearyii^ Ae 
into Sfieii^ deleted Cottiia end SejUus Pooipejr, the 
o£ the gseat Pampey» at Mioda (B. C. 4£>; Csuaeua 
filaiiit ^Sestiifl eaeaped^ Tbfe Imltkdosed tibe ciTiI wac 
Cttsac hafk^ ttUeved by £N3ee 9t the breach ^dhieh Sjrila 
h«i made m the etmadtutieo^ made a verj daSerexkt ine 
tf his poirar* That he was eicm and aanginaaKy ie 
ttaaomed wikk greet iaiastiee, en the groiiad of hie treat* 
ment of barbarian enemies : in this he shares only e. eonar 
sioaiefffeBdh wkh every edwr Roman ; but ia his ckaaeacy 
iwaeda hie pefsonel and politiad adTeisanee he stsaia, 
aleii& la tUe he appeam m n^ery advttBAagecMb omaEatt 
mth Foafffiy^ who ei^M. m Ue haflraoi a list ef dbeperaeu^ 
ivhem^ in the evoat trf^haefiueeaav be intended to proserifae. 
Whem Peo}|M^ served his iknt ciBipa^ maler SyBa, be 
tedb prieeaers some distingniBhed pexaoas ef ^ Maneife 
peetf : ef da«0e b^ had Cexbo^ a isaii whe had beaa theee 
ime^wouBi, deaggad befrre kba in ehaias ; rev&d hnociai 
aft dbuwve speadai, aad batshfleed hkn in eold bioed; the 
zeijl he erdeted te esseauiaeii witfaoat a hearii^ The 
^Uamxt eeaduet of C«see twrards €af6t» BAmeas has 
bem aaeft* Thepeet Luiam» whe writes likea^^faDBier 
aadL a partisaa,. bae vaaaiihed the chasaeter of Penqpey and 
Uaekennl idh^ ef Casaeu Csesar^ ia the battle of Phar-> 
Him^ erdiNred haaaaUi^Bi to aim their jttvetsbsi al thelaBK 
q£ thek eivmyr; hat idva the dietary w» decided^ he 
zaii Afeqr whea^ edh^g oat ^^qase yo^r ftUaeHMaesai^^- 
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His humanity and generosity and his grand views as a 
statesman, were such as would probably have conciliated 
opposition had it not been for certain weaknesses, and that 
want of prudence which results from the inflation of success. 
He had great capacity for government and formed plans of 
science and utility. By the aid of Sosigenes, an astro- 
nomer whom he brought with him from Egypt, he regulated 
the calendar and adjusted the year according to the course 
of the sun : he proposed a general revision of the legal code ; 
and designed to drain the Pomptine marshes ; to construct 
a causeway over the Apennines from the Adriatic gulf to 
Rome, . and cut through the Isthmus of Corinth. But 
his vanity, so inconsistent with his real greatness, and 
his disregard of the forms of the republic, were fatal 
to him. 

Uniting the offices of perpetual dictator and consul, as 
Sylla had done before him, he abridged the liberty of the 
assembly by tribes (comitia tributa), determining himself 
who should be consuls (as he sometimes laid down his con- 
sulate and chose a successor), and nominated the half of 
the other- magistrates ; and he introduced a custom of- sub- 
stituting new consuls for a month, a week, or even a day. 
He offended the senate by a careless and arrogant demea* 
nor, and received them sitting ; affected a curiousness and 
effeminacy in his dress, such as wearing long sleeves to his 
tunic with fringes at the hands ; and admitted with com- 
placency the honours'paid him of having his statues placed 
in the temples, and a crown with rays, appropriate to divi- 
nities, suspended over his seat in the theatre. A conspi- 
racy was at length formed against him by sixty or more 
senatcnrs and knights, and he was stabbed -in the senate- 
house with three and twenty wounds,, and fell, covering his 
liead. with his robe, at the base. of Pompey's statue (B. C» 
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44). The oonspiracj was headed by Caius Cassius ' and 
Marcus Brutus, who were pnetors for that year, or ministers 
of justice for the home and foreign departments. If they 
were influenced by patriotism, it at least absorbed thdr 
gratitude. Both, after siding with Pompey, had expe- 
rienced the clemency of Ciesar, and Brutus had accepted 
from him the proconsulship of Gaul. The safety of the 
latter had been the anxious charge of Caesar to his generals 
at the battle of Pharsalia, and he was thought to be his 
]iatural son by Servilia, the sister of Cato. 

The conspirators, guarded by a band of gladiators, 
whidi had been mustered by Decimus Brutus, the consul 
elect, took post in the capitoL The consuls, Antony and 
Dolabella, sent them a safeguard, and having convened the 
senate, on the motion of Cicero, they passed, an act of 
oblivion. 

The amnesty was but hollow. The mischief of this 
bloody and ill-considered act were soon made to appear. 
Tlie foresight of Csesar had provided guards and securities 
lor the duration of his power; for previous to the Parthian 
expedition, which he was on the eve of undertaking, he 
had settled the succession of consuls and popular tribunes 
for two years. On his will being read, it was found that he 
had left Octavius his first, and Antony his second, heir; and 
to the former the name of Csesar. This young man, the 
grand-nephew of Julius, being the son of Accia, the 
daughter^ of Caesar^s sister Julia, by Caius Octavius, a 
person of equestrian rank and a praetor, was at this time 
only nineteen. He had been educated at the charge of 
Caesar, and had accompanied him in , his Spanish and 
Thracian campaigns. His mother and his step&ther 
Philip advised that he should decline the name of Caesar, 
lest he should expose himself to danger ; an advice which 



hs re)teted with & noUk jqMeik.; aewl eosciiig to Rome, w«». 
nsomi wxdi a coUL luaigbttacfls bjF AiitiMiy» who deapttod 
Iw yonith, «mI ««& jetlQas of lu» beii^ pMfenwd to hkor 
aBi£ as first heir t» Casar. It wa» soon feuzid tliat the 
ummal el Casar ntd Plwnpejr had not pat asa eod te the 
iiYidrj ibf pawer, and that iwitead of the xopttUtc betxtf 
la^ond, the alata was 9^n tlmmn iaufe^ eonfiwioi^ Qeta-^ 
mft was fiist plaeed in * wgiclar pa»tie% a& aetii^ £» the 
aanate, torwhesihenun^ haEvebeensHEppoted hfw^k^agscnat 
Antony, with whan a oaKfedcaMutiaDi ef iaieissla^i both 
facBBg friends of Csaar^ would hatve seanaad iiatiiaal. But 
AatoKiy both esdted the encni^ of Oetaviua hjF hia at'-<' 
tSMopts tor aupfifaaife him^ and hf hia infiMaaoua aBbesale*^ 
Mtftt Qj^ thar aMnqr deposited hf him itfg tl^ tau^ if 
Ops^ thMn^ tha aaeiina a£ ftrged na^irtara; aniala»M«t 
the senate by his rapacity^ and threatened usurpatiiiii^ (tf 
Ifte power «C &e bee diotolaB. The iofufirtifie aoamonly 
dona' to Oetavkia 1^ asanUng his pradsnee to tba caiintrt 
af othesayavdhia fttftoBeift var to thagfeaiiia aadftngigyrf 
hiaeaUeagiiies mifgesmaij^ and b^ inaj^tBig to hsBL a want 
aTparaonaicaiiyagG^ Ba«yst ha vary ohvioass if ive attantisral^, 
trace <he paagFeas of hb ond^ earaer* His deeisicaLiB as-* 
maamg the zuuae of Cssax hasbe^sesn; afid|^ while aa 
fte^ alone, he vindkated hia adoption by the sa|^ly with 
wlachy ^ttgh ahnast a jmxth, he ttumafed the di£S»ei|t 
p^ies in the slate, asid hy the coodiwt aid activity wUeh 
he diaplajred in the fidd. Antony had detferndned ^ 
mat iqDou Gaid> which had been assigoed aa thepiwinoer 
ecimua Brutus^ and benq^ the ktter ia Mutina. 
BKBate voted Antony a puhlaeeaeBiiy; and OctavioSr 
kott hia sutnaaae af Cssax was popnkx with hk ttnde'a 
m aoWers, was, tm nilitavy pnetoi, coimwwMoiied to 
ttham andtQiMKh againttAntoe^^toyjetharwith the 



eoii&»k Hirtius usd P^nsa (ELG* 4^)» Tbej laiaod the 
siege oi Mutina, snad forced tbe camp of Antony : one of 
tliQ coDsnkjfc bowev^^ wa& left im the field, and the othec 
died of his. veunda sk few da;» aftec. In this battle Oeta-* 
vius pef aostaUy distk^uisbed hims^ and> though wounded^ 
68»rKd off a 9taodaxd> the bearer of iriaifih had fallen.* 

The ftmftti^ wfao,^ while they stood in fear of AaAoaj^ 
v^e I^d in the fxme& of Ootavius,, and, on the jaaotioR 
of Ci^eieo, itotod bun an e(|ttfi6ytrian «tat«ie, looked ccUly oPi 
bim so soon aa tbe img/st becaxne mows remote, and again 
heM;ow:ed all theijr &vaar on tho Poaipeiaa party* A splw-» 
d&i fonexai «a» deoreed to the late oon&ula, and Decinws 
Brotifii vas^ aHoved a^ tsiiuni^ while Ootaviua who bad ro'^ 
]k«edhuQ, wasi ovedookod ; Cicein, to% ia np<»ted to have; 
aauitbi^ " thk vas^ 9 yo«)«g man who innat be psaiai^ and 
^glt$d^ Uie ooipnal word bang o<|uvQea^ and adi^ 
tbft sense of '\t0km out ^ iht vaa^'' Brutus xeeeived ibo 
pro^i^ieea of Macedonia and lUynonm ^ith the e^nman^ 
of the legions stationed there^ and Caisitts^ aa ftm^ of 
Syria, waa sent i^nat Dolabilla, the odkogoo of Antony^ 
vho hadaaannafid to bin^seif aB the traasoiarine proviaeeo; 
and wba waa feaally besi^^ by CmLua in Laodifioa, and 
mi by hit own ha&d* 

_ Tbia niE||lMt of Oetaviua by tlte senate, and. the powec 
intrusted l^ Clceros interest to the assaesina of C«sacj» 
whose deftbh Oetaviua waited only the time to avca^, soeain 

* Tbe STvmise that Octavius, in ordar ta obtaia the commaad o£ 
the army aud the consulship, contrived the death of Hirtius in the 
field, whom he was the first to support and succour when fallen, and 
ftat Glyco, the physicran of ft»sa, was bribed to insert poison iit 
Iks wotiaAsy amst bo set down aoMtig* those absurd popular ronumfS. 
W^b party smlioe ao t ead^ inreftts^ snd par^ camiuHty so veaAiQ^ 
sec<a¥Sff. 
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to have led to a reconciliation and union with Antony. 
The latter having fled across the Alps to Lepidus, who 
was in Gaul, and who had been master of the horse to 
Caesar ; Lepidus, at first averse to receive him, was com- 
pelled to join him by the defection of his army, which pre- 
ferred the higher military reputation of Antony ; and was 
in consequence declared by the senate a public enemy. 
Antony, returning into Italy, succeeded in corrupting the 
army of Decimus Brutus, whom he pursued to his retreat 
and put to death. A correspondence was then opened with 
Octavius, who was reminded of the ascendancy of the 
Pompeian party, and a threat was thrown out, that if this 
alliance should be refused, Antony and Lepidus would join 
Cassius and Brutus with their armies. The league wasf 
in consequence struck, and the second triumvirate formed : 
liepidus, a wealthy and avaricious man, standing, by a sin- 
gular resemblance, in the place of Crassus. The league 
was ratified, by the step-daughter of Antony, Claudia^ 
being affianced to Octavius. 

On the triumvirs reaching Rome with their armies, 
Octavius, though he had but just attained his twentieth 
year, was made consul (his colleague being Quintus Pedius), 
and the senate was proscribed. The times of Sylla were 
renewed, and a scene of unnatural treachery and wicked- 
ness was opened, varied, indeed, as was to be expected, 
by instances of sublime devotedness and afiection. Some 
£ons were found who betrayed their fathers to the sword of 
the assassin ; with others the hope was, that they might 
die before their fathers. A mother refiised to shelter her 
son ; another who had accompanied hers to the door, and 
returned to pay the last duties to her murdered husband, 
laid violent hands on herself, when she heard, that the 
youth had perished by the way. Rewards were offered to 
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all who brought in the heads of the proscribed, and aU 
were to be placed in the proscribed list who harboured a 
child, a parent, or a master. Friends and slaves either 
acted the part of betrayers, or fled as from the touch of 
contagion. Others remained faithful, and died with those 
whom they had fruitlessly tried to save. Men hid them- 
selves in wells, under tiles, and in chimnies. Even the 
orphans thus made were butchered for the sake of their inhe^ 
ritance, and persons not proscribed, for the plunder of their 
estates. Fourteeen hundred ladies were proscribed with 
the same view: and it is an honorable proof that the spirit 
of the ancient Roman matrons was not extinguished, that 
a deputation of women, repulsed from the door of Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony^ entered the forum, and with Hortensia 
for their speaker^ pleaded their cause and exposed their 
wrongs before the seats of the triumvirs. 

This was the greatest stain in the character of Octaviua; 
though it is said that he was repugnant to these proceed- 
ings, but was unable singly to prevent them: and while 
Antony proscribed his own uncle and Lepidus his own 
brother, Octavius pursued only the assassins of his adoptive 
father. Something must also be allowed for the spirit of 
the times, the pernicious precedent of the Syllan massacre, 
and the retaliatory vengeance, as well as the jealous, dis- 
trustful, and therefore sanguinary policy, which the assassi- 
nation of Caesar, whose clemency and confidence had left 
him naked to his enemies, would naturally excite in the 
moment of re-action. An undue share of blame seems, 
however, to be attached to Octavius, in regard to the mut- 
der of Cicero. 

Setting aside the guilt of conniving at a proscription at 
all, there seems no reason why Cicero should have paiticu- 
larly been regarded by Octavius as possessing claims of 



^Mimesty and esueptim ; for at hafii beesi sed& that Cicenl 
was mft mAy hk politkifti enemy, but had suggested danger 
to tl^ state if he mam permittei to lifve. The deadi ef 
Cieeio was, hawnvet^ the weik.exdusivelf of Anlowy; 
Ckero^ havbg endeaveuved to escape by ahip, had beeft 
d^iged to put back, by eonlarary windb^ and lay «oneeaIed 
in hb villa near Capua ; l^t settii^ isrw$sA again in A 
doae litter, by the inost wwif and n»€reqtieated treats that 
led to the sea, he was e»eounteied by a psrty ef eoldia« 
lander one Lienas, a centuricm, "Sot whom he had wan a 
causae, but who, adding another to the many shocking in^ 
stanoes of sdfish ingratitude and baibarity whidi marked 
Ais detestaUe period, eut eff his he»d and hand (B.C. 
43), which becarried straight to ihe 6Krum at Rome and held 
«p to the view rf Antony. This monster had the head 
I placed upon the table, that he might hss&t his eyes upmiit, 
I while reclining on his coij^ch at supper; and both the 
I head and hand, by a b«rbarous and studied insult to that 
} accomplished orator, were afterwards, amidst the tears ef 
the citizens, fixed over the rostrum. 

Antony and Octavius passed with their armies into 
Macedonia, leaving Lepidus to defend Italy, and gave 
battle to Brutus and Cassius at Philippi. The wing 
under Brutus routed the division of Octavius, who had 
been advised by his physician to keep his tent, but took the 
active command : the wing under Caseins was repulsed by 
the division of Antony. Cassius retreated to an eminence^ 
«nd, thinking all was lost, as a scout whom he had sent ftft 
mtdligenee did not return, and night was coming on, pre« 
vailed on a bystander to stab him in the throat. Brutus 
coming up and seeing the body of Cassius, exclakned that 
** he was the last of the Romans.*^ In a subsequent battle 
Brutus was defeated, and, ealUng en a slave to kiU faim^ 
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StTBto ftn Episote, obsermg tlat ^^Brncss ^mild never 
inmt a Aieod who would do lum tluit aernoe as well as m 
-^vey' thrust his swoid into hk side (B.C. 4S}. 

In the mean time Ldbk&ns, wiM> iiad been sent by 
Bratus and Cassius to invite the mi of the Puthians (or 
Pemans, for they aie called in^ffierentfy hj eitber name), 
was defeated by Ventidius in SjmL, Paooras, the Partbkui 
king, fidling in the battk. Lnms^ the bnMher of Astenj^ 
who zcanained attached to the repablic, and had been joond 
by all those senatoxs and other Romans who weie impatient 
of the ^umviral power, was besieged by Octavius in 
Periisia (B.C« S9), and the town t^ken by blockade : it k 
painful to add, that though the garrison received terms and 
the life of Lucius was spared, three hundred senators were 
sacrificed as victims at the ^Itar of Julius CsesaK. 

This war had been excited by FulTia, who thouf^t it 
would be a means of recalling Antony into Italy, fioni 
Egypt, where he was paying court to Cleopatra. 

Conditions of peace were agreed upon with Sextus Pom- 
pey, who, seizing on Sicily and Sardinia, had distressed 
Rome by his piracies. He entertained Antony and Octa- 
vius on board his ship, and received the grant of Sicily and 
Achaia (B.C. 39). Sesctus, howevo*, returning tohis pirati- 
cal practices (B.C« 36), the war was renewed^ and Octavnis 
invaded Sicily. His fleet was overtaken off Messina by a 
storm, and many of the ships k)8t by driving from their 
anchors and striking en the rodui. So great was the cala- 
mity that he thought it prudent to send Mecienas to Rome 
Sat the puipose of assuring his firiends, and guarding against 
the manoeuvres of the Pouipcian party* In the mean daae he 
received a reinforcement of ships sent by Antony to Taren- 
tum ; and his admiral Agrippa ga^Kd an advantage over 
Piipias, PompeyVadmiflil; ^ Myla, and in a second aclMi 
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totally defioated him, twenty-dght of Pompey's ships being 
sunk and the rest either taken, burnt, or driven on shore. 
Pompey himself fled into Asia to Antony, who had him 
piit to death. Lepidus, besieging Messana with Agrippa, 
granted terms to Plenmus, the governor for Pompey, with- 
out waiting the arrival of Octavius, contrary to the remon- 
strance of Agrippa ; and, arrogating to himself the merit 
of the naval victory, corrupted the twenty legions of Pom- 
pey, and endeavoured to maintain himself independently 
in the island, which he ordered Octavius to respect. Octa- 
vius recovered Sicily and the army by a striking exertion 
of personal courage and presence of mind : disguised in a 
eloak, he made his way into the camp of Lepidus, and in 
the midst of a shower of javelins seized the standard; and 
was instantly acknowledged by the army. Lepidus, falling 
at his feet and embracing his knees, was dismissed in safety 
and with contempt from his usurped command as well as 
from the triumvirate. 

In the new division of the empire, Spain, Gaul, and 
Italy fell to the share of Octavius, and Asia, Pontus, and 
the East to that of Antony. The ties between them had 
been drawn closer by the marriage of Antony (his wife 
Fulvia being dead) with Octavia, the widow of Marcellus 
and sister of Octavius. About this time, Claudius Tibe- 
rius' Nero, a man of prffitorian dignity, was induced to re- 
sign his wife Livia to Octavius, who had declined to fulfil 
his engagement with Claudia, Antony's step-daughter, in 
consequence of a' quarrel with her niother, Fulvia, and had 
also divorced Scribonia (by whom he had a daughter, 
Julia), on the ground of incompatibility of temper. 

Octavius undertook in person an expedition against the 
Illyrians, whom he assaulted in the fastnesses of their 
mountains (B.C. 84). At the siege of a town called Me- 
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tuliuxn, he gave a signal proof of his personal intrepidity. 
The mount and towers having been raised fiir the.atta6kof the 
walls, three of the flying bridges, which were thrown acrois to 
the rampart, gave way to the weight of the storming party and 
discouraged the rest from advancing. Octavius, seizing a 
shield firom a soldier, ran across the fourth bridge himself, 
followed by Agrippa and two other generals ; but a rush of 
troops succeeding, this bridge also gave way, and many 
were killed by the fall or had their limbs broken. . Octavius 
was himself wounded in his right leg and both arms ; but 
instantly shewed himself at the top of the tower, to assure the 
army of his safety ; and the town was terrified into submission. 
The vanity of Antony led him to attempt the conquest 
of Parthia, and he accordingly advanced from Syria, through 
Armenia and Media, with sixteen legions, when after a 
weary march, at the close of day, he was surrounded by a 
cloud of archers, and lost. two of his legions, with all their 
baggage and engines. On the information brought by a 
Roman in a Parthian habit, one of those who had been 

. taken in the expedition under Crassus, he suddenly com- 
menced his retreat, which he was accustomed afterwards to 
talk of as a victory; and with little more than a third part 
of his amdiy reached Egypt. He was here captivated by 
the queen Cleopatra, whom he had formerly admired when 
a girl, and divorcing his wife Octavia (B.C« 33), of whom 

; he had at first been fond, he had the infatuation to promise 
her the Roman empire, which she demanded as the price of 

. her love, and gave himself up to every species of excess and 
idle pageantry, carrying a sceptre of gold, and wearing a 
purple robe and diadem as the husband of a queen ; and 
at other times riding through the streets of Alexandria in 
a chariot habited like Bacchus, with buskins and an ivy 
crown, and the thyrsus in his hand. 
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Ootsniis, mi tfab mtelligeiMe, made the «noBt acte^e pre- 
yagatirwt tar 'wm (BjC. dS)-: and ^cragsing over fiom Binm- 
Amnrnn^ eBomiped in Epbos, widi eight legions, end 
jBKvred, widi fais fleet, die entnmce of the Axalnaoian bajr. 
1:9k Egyftkaa fleet jained battle off Aetium (EA2. SI), 
lead ^was eosaiaaaded fa j Paqpticala, under Antony and ClecH 
tpgtiOL in fienooo. lit was infisrior to t^K Roman in die 
nuttiber ot ahips, whidi con^sted of two hvndied onlf , 
whik the fioman had Umx iomdred.: but die Egyptian 
ibips weie c£ enosmous size, and dsad nine baxika nf oais, 
.and highHcaiied decks with itow^es; so dist their appear- 
amee wsis oenipaved to th|tt of a floatong city. Their ma^- 
3Mtnde vmBf however, mone formidable in €iiow than in 
^tealky; as the Bobdui galleys, being lighter, wisre^tter 
for nmncBwrii^. Octavins was assisted l^ Agrippa. His 
lazmy an shore was oonmianded by Taurus; that sf Aistony 
Iqr Canidiws. The Roman vessels attadEod by hBanng 
down, seversl tagedaer, on a dingle Egyptian sdnp, and ie« 
dimhlng the •shttsk of tl^ beaks In its sides, tfaroaidng at 
At sanae ^ine, smssiles end •combuatibles. The 4{ueen of 
Xigfff£^B ahq>, quktang the line, stood out to aea widi aiacty 
«otheraifi,and'was£Dllowedbythatof AntBoy: fauttbebatde 
aras adll maintasned &r aome time ividi great fimneas ^af 
^enteral of hk ahips; till ©otaviiffi, ^ho had esected gwat 
vsetiffrity during die engagement, showing himaeU^ 'called :out 
to ^he neaKBit galleys, that .didr leader had deserted diem ; 
sfld^hed *^iv&h whom, x^dfar whom they^were fig^tii^ ?"* 
.oa wUdi they atruck, «nd jreodiwed quarter. Cani&is, widi 
AntaByls klid Iraoes, yieoipitated then: setreat. 

The whole aea wtas JOBveaBcd with dmttemd wsecks, and 
ttha ^fiid aad pnrple of the Axdoans and Safanms wseoon- 
<tiniially drifting to the diove. A ci^ was aCierwaids buiit 
here, to commemorate ibt liolary, aaoEied l^iieopidsi. 
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Octavius, having wintered at Samos, made a descent on 
Egypt, and besieged Alexandria. Antony fell upon his 
sword ; and Cleopatra threw herself at the feet of Octavius, 
in the hope of fascinating him by her beauty, and of obtain- 
ing the liberty to reign: but suspecting that she was to be led 
in triumph, she retired within her mausoleuQi, under pre- 
tence of paying the last honours to Antony ; and^ having 
drest herself magnificently, lay down on a funeral couch 
beside his body, and put an end to her life by applying to 
her bosom an asp, which she had procured to be sent to her 
in a basket of figs (B.C. 30). Octavius employed some 
Psylli, or serpent-charmers, whose profession it was, to 
draw the venom fi-om wounds inflicted by those reptiles^ 
but to no purpose. He is said to have sullied his victory 
by the execution of the youth Antonius, the eldest of the 
sons of Antony by Fulvia, who had fled to the sanctuary 
of the temple erected by Cleopatra to Caesar; and of 
Caesarion, the soh of Csesar and Cleopatra, who was on his 
way through Ethiopia to India, and was persuaded to 
return, in the expectation of obtaining the kingdom^ by his 
tutor Rhodon. Egypt was then reduced into a Roman 
province (B.C. 30), and Cornelius Gallus was appointed 
the first governor. Octavius returned to Some, which he 
entered in triumph ; and closed the temple of Janus. This 
temple, the gates of which stood open during times of war, 
had only been twice closed since the building of the city : 
once under Numa, and again on the Conquest of Carthage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
T^erins Nero 'Casar. ax. i4— a87. 



TsBE £ist acat of ijie new leign was :tlie munder of 
fmmg AgopfA, 'wbo, firmn his gceBt IxidStf stvengdiy 
akhott^ tidcen bf Jimipiise and 'defeoDekss, vas ivMh 
4iffieiikf evenxnie bj the csntdrion emplofsd. Lflce 
JSkabedi-fif JSn^and, Tiberius disavinn^d' big own order. 
£ttKaufle beaitatfld between bimaelf asd Livia ; «ad «a <hi- 
ose^Ue pretext waaiud; upt^ a eommaad &E the late em- 
fmsBt to ibe trifaone who bad the cnstodf of the jmatib, 
that he was not io be «zfeaed to mn/rve bkn. Wkiie 
TJ3»ezw praniaifid imBMidntdiy to the actual eKerdfie of 
diemralriif the imporial iunctianB^ rash ns deli^^ng their 
.ctandasd ^ the ^pcsefeBEian giand, barii^ lliem in attendance 
ffi kis pfiEnoB, and <deapKtcfaB!^ ietterg to the armies to an- 
nounce his accession, he afeoted to depend on the pleasnre 
«f Ae JOBate, and to emaider himaelf une^nal to 1^ weight 
oF the whek «H^iioa. In dbe araifased, ddaitory, and am- 
Ugnons I— dc of iik exproBaing, or Tather hinting. Ins 
8antiBBent8,'wliicbfaeiri^4engnfld tolse nnderstood in a 
Qsotrary sense 4v what «kliejr aeemed to bear, be strongly 
■i i wwMid OromwdL 

Tht wsnSitj df idbe senate tan before bis ambition. 
They imA alkerwjrdi leisure for Tepentonoe. THierias aoon 
ibegm^pcaolMe tfae^aatlc, ereiiced, and aangninaiy fMsj 
ubidi raarhs Ae jealmuqr, ^dittnist, and tener^f « oonsnooa 
^mAwsfmomtjm^ Tfamw ^nkm bad trntmlj affeaAad 
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him, as Asinius Gallus, who had married his divorced wife 
Agrippina; and. even those who had been pointed out by 
Augustus as men likely, by their talents or aspiring minds, 
to supply princes to the empire, should the road be open to 
them, were watched, circumvented^ immured, and destroyed. 
The law of high treason was made an instrument of punish- 
ing not actions merely, but looks, words, and gestures, 
which were construed as offences against the majesty of the 
prince. A spy-system was organized, which embraced in- 
formers, and agitators of plots, who, while they enriched 
themselves^ brought money to the treasury ; and as a man's 
slaves, and the guests at his table, might themselves be 
secret pensionaries of this new police of inspection, social 
confidence and domestic security were at once destroyed. 

. Those who were suspected were presumed to be guilty ; 

Judges were easily found to condemn them; and confisca- 
tions and executions succeeded each other. 
. The share which the people had retained of the right 
of election, was entirely taken from them ; the nomination 

. of the consuls assumed by the emperor ; and the choice of 
.the other magistrates, though ostensiUy referred to the 
senate, determined really by himself. 

While Tiberius, by abolishing the comitia or assemblies, 

. swept away the last vestige of popular liberty ; and while 

. he weakened die internal strength of the empire by shed- 
ding the best blood of Rome, and creating around him the 

^ solitude of death ; he sacrificed her external glory to the 
same sleepless and devouring jealousy. This sentiment 

.was not excited by those only who were aliens &om his 

.name, for. those connected with him by the nearest ties 
were the objects of his most feverish dread and his most 

. imphcable malice. His 6wn mother, who had sullied her- 

: self with crime to secure his elevation^ ^^s the .first to 
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at^act his gloomy envy ; which was awakened by her hav- 
ing been named in the will of Augustus, as co-heiress with 
himself, and adopted into the Julian family by the name 
of Julia Augusta ; and by the flatteries of the senate, who 
bestowed on Livia the surname of Mother of the Country, 
and who received from Tiberius the reproof, that ^^ mode- 
rate honours were suitable to women. '^ His forbidding her 
the state of a lictor to walk before her, and his irritation 
on her addressing the soldiery to animate their exertions 
m extinguishing a fire, may be traced to the same feeling. 
That another should divide with him the attributes of 
sovereignty was intolerable to his mind; but he was 
equally unable to endure that another should be popular in 
the city, or successful in the field; and in his son and his 
nephew he beheld only presumptuous rivals of his own past 
renown in arms, supplanters of his power, and pretenders 
to his throne. Weighed against this sentiment of egotism, 
the security of the empire and the glory of the Soman 
eagles were as dust in the balance. Resting on his foimer 
laurels, he no longer led the armies in person, but substi- 
tuted for open war the cunning of a mean perfidious policy. 
It was thus that he detained in his dominions, after in- 
viting them with the fair words of a specious hospitality, 
Maraboduus,king of the Suevi, and Archelaus, l^ingof Cap- 
padocia; whose kingdom was reduced to a Rbman province; 
and, in the latter part of his life, he fdl into a total apathy 
and indifference respecting the state of the legions, or of the 
foreign departments : left Spain and Syria for several years 
without governors, and allowed Armenia to be overrun by 
the Parthians, Moesia by the Dacians, and Gaul by the 
neighbouring Germans. But the ancient fame of the 
Roman discipline and valour ^as supported, in the begin- 
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uiqg of kis reign, by ihe teoond Droaus aad Gemamsm, 
^on h^ tberefiure^ enviefl, detested, and^etttsoyed. 

i^ bedi the eoa And the nephew the most essentiiil wad 
BithM s^viceB were raad^eed to Tiberkm, before bis aur 
thority could weU be eaid to be established. The Booiaa 
lei^ons in PanmimB, either disooBftentad mth their etipead, 
crtnddbg that a panetence for ^expressing their dissatisfactioa 
with the person of the new emperor, raised a mutiny which 
I>ni8it8 sujqiressed. The same part was acted by the 
litems in Lower Germany, whom Germanicus harangued 
fi«m the camp-<tribunal ; and on dieir persisting to chuse 
him emperor^ pointed a sword at his breast, with the eKoLa- 
matioa that ^' he had rather die than Ibrfeit his fidelity." 
A soldier audaciously offered him another sword, telling 
hkn that ^^ it was sharper :'^ his person was in danger, and he 
was carried to his tent by his friends ; biut deterauinii^ on^ 
the expedient of awak^iing the sh^ne of Ae trocjis, by ex« 
pressing his distrust of their attachment and honour^ he 
aent his wife Agr^ina, the gtand-dau^ter of Augustus, 
fimm the camp, which she passed through, accompanied by 
hsK in&Bt son Caius, and a retinue of weeing ladies* 
The soldiers, struck with compunction, crowded around her 
imploring her return, made their submission, and demanded 
to be led against the enemy. Germaiueus carried de* 
'vastaUon into the fields and citm of the Marsi^ the Usi- 
petes, and the Catti, whom he every where overthrew; 
neovered the standard of Vama, and coming to a spot in 
the woods, where the mouldering treiidns of his camp 

re still viable, and the ground strewn with the whitened 
5s of his fidlowers, collected diem with funeral honoES. 
Arminius, however, at the head of the Cherusei, by re* 
timg into the fiupests, posting ambttsoades, and inveigling 
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iim Bj&msm mto wMtdy and manhy defiles, gsined iom* 
advmtages over die Ccmt himself as well m hb Ueuteniait 
CwdruL, tfaou^ tbey were relieved bj extcaordinaiy cftcta 
of courage. Agapphask dii^yed a lii^ spirit, and the 
Bwst vtetoye deyotioa to the aerviee of the tcoops, not unly 
tmding the wounded, but preventisg, bf her intrepiditf^ 
the hfeaking of a hndge on the Rhine, on a rumour of the 
advance of the Germans. Her ecaiduet in these ciminH 
stuioes, as well as her preirioiis share in the suppreasion nl 
ihe mutiny, and eren the fondUx^ name of Caligulaf he* 
stowed by the earap on her young son, fiom the eineuBH 
stance 4i£ his wiring the nailed buskin of the JtegiQaaiay 
aoldieis, were each a souiee of deep auapiraon and hmg 
eoneealed vesentm^it in the breast of Tiberius, wludi were 
&stered ^r the aH% of insinuation fiuniUar to his wortUesa 
minister Sejanus. 

The appc^nmee of oommotions in the east, whene 
Vonones, the Ji:ing set over Parthia by the Ramans, had 
been expelled by Artabanus, and taken refuge in Armeaia* 
adbrded a pretext to the cmp^:^ &r the jrecall ^ the 
Cesar from the command of d^ legions in German/, 
Obeying the mandate with dilatory haste, G^ramxiiem 
signalized his di^rture by a final campaign with the Che« 
nisei, whom he attacked oa the Weser, and sumMmdiog 
then* Teas and flanks wiih his cavalry, defeated with 
prodigious slaughter (A.C. 16); Arminius faimsdf owing 
his escape to the fleetnms of his horse, and the eoocealment 
of his visagf^ wfaidi was hathed in blood. After pushia^ 
his success as £ur as the Elbe, Mni sending to Rome the 
spoils itmd captives of his vietaries^ and the painted repva^ 
aentations of die rirers, mountains, and batdes, Gennani* 
eus, as a mark of dissembled &vor, was dbosen by Tiberk» 
his coUeague in the consulate; and the province oi Syvia 
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was assigned to him by a decree of the senate. But pre* 
▼iously to this appointment^ his kinsman Silanus had been 
lemoved from the Syrian prefecture, and Cneas Piso, a man 
of a violent disposition, substituted in his room. 

After agreeing to a treaty with Artabanus, by virtue of 
which Vonones^ was made to retire into Cilicia, and after 
placing Zonones on the throne of Armenia, Germanicus 
set out on a tour of curiosity and science to Egypt, where 
he sailed up the Nile and inspected the ruins of Thebes, 
the pyramids, and the statue of Memnon, which emits a 
sound when touched by the rays of the rising sun. Re- 
turning from Egypt, and finding that Piso had reversed 
many of his orders, he issued a mandate for him to quit 
the province, and enforced it, on being detained at Antioch 
by an illness, which he suspected had been produced by 
poison. After urging on A grippina resignation and an absence 
from Rome, an advice which her proud courage forbade her 
to follow, he expired at little more than thirty years of 
age(A.C. 19). 

After his body had been biirned in the forum of Antioch, 
Agrippina went on board a vessel, and sailed for Italy. 
She landed at Brundisium amidst the mingled sobs and 
tears of women and me'n, and advanced slowly with down- 
east eyes, attended by two of her children, and bearing in 
her arms the urn which contained, the ashes of her hus* 
band. The praetorian bands, sent to escort the remains, 
were followed by the whole senate and innumerable people, 
who beset the roads, and with audible condolence and sym- 
pathy, attended her to the city. The emperor and Livia 
ferbore to shew themselves in public. The people wrote 
on the walls of the palace, " restore Germanibus.^' Piso, 
tad his wife Plancina, entered Rome amidst the popular 
ind|ignation, which was increased by the festivity apparent 
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in their house, which was situated near the forum. Piso, 
however/was accused of treason by Fulcinius ; was neglected 
bj Tiberius, who, affecting the coolest partiality, referred 
the cause to the senate ; and stabbed himself in prisoxu 
His wife, who had also deserted him, enjoyed afterwards the 
favour of Livia and the emperor, to whom she was useful 
in calumniating Agrippina; but was at last herself e:&posed 
to criminal accusations, and died also by her own hand. 

The widow of Gertnanicus remained at Rome and per- 
isisted with a lofty determination to assert her rights. On 
her cousin Claudia Pulchra being accused of nuptial 
infidelity and treason, she sought an audience, and finding 
the emperor sacrificing at the altar of Augustus, reproached 
him with the inconsistency of persecuting the Augustan 
posterity, to which he replied by catching her hand, atid 
quoting a line from a Greek tragedy : 

" Child ! if thou can^st not reign, deem'st it a wrong ?*^ 

He contrived an excuse for not inviting her to his table, by 
having it suggested that some apples were poisoned, and 
then resenting her suspicions when she declined to accept 
them from his hand ; and, at last, on the plea that she had 
threatened to appeal to the army, and to take sanctuary at 
the statue of Augustus, he banished her to the isle of 
Fandataria. On this, she addressed him with spirited 
reproaches, when the dastardly tyrant had one of her eyes 
thrust out with rods by the hand of a centurion. Agrip-. 
pina resolved to put an end to her life by abstinence firom 
food (A.C. ^.). Viands were forced into her mouth by 
the emperor'^s order, but his fear, or his malice, was disap- 
pointed by her unconquerable resolution. In the senate he 
magnified his own clemency, in not having sentenced the 
wife of Germanicus to be strangled in the dungeon, ex- 
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jKiBcd Kke ft ftlon on the pnsoa steps, ftn-j dn^ged Ivy a 
ItoA i&to the Tiber. Dx«i9a», the sumritig heir, and the 
nm ef Hberitts by Agrippina yipstma, who bad been de- 
treed a triumph for his servreet in Illyrienm and in Gkr* 
tttanj, and bad been admitted to a share of the txsbttiiiciaii 
poirer, wa» poisoiied bjr S^atms (A.C. S3.X ^ho had bi^ 
eheriiihed a sentiment of revenge far a blow f eeeived firem 
Drttffiis, and had corrnpted hii» wife Livia. HHie emfent 
entered the senate boose, with an air of indifference, before 
t^ body was interred, and shortened the time of pdbBc 
momning, direeting the shops to be opei^ as nsudL His 
own mother, Irivia Angusta, aSbrded him by her death 
(A.C. ^.) a i»milar oecasion of evincing his snpmority 
to the feelings of hnman nature; aa be not only absented 
himself from her sick bed, but, on a pretence of modesty, 
curtailed the funeral hcmours decreed to her by the senate. 

The deadly favour of Tiberius was next extended to the 
eldest sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, who were adopted 
as heirs, as if in atonement for the savage injuries com- 
mitted on their admirable parents. But, as adopted prinoes, 
V0WS for their health and safety were offared np by the 
pontilEs ; and thia proved the signal of informations of 
treason, the nsnal prelnde of theemperoaPs judicial murders* 
They were accused of having aspersed hk dharacter, and 
the accusation was feSowed by the sentence and its exeru- 
ticxD. Nero was starved to death in the isie of Pontia, and 
•Ibttsms in a secret chamber of the palace. 

Thft daughters of Germanicoa wer& spared by the tyrant 
and diqiosed of in marriage, AgnppnsL to Cn^ua Domi- 
Ums, the grandson of Octavia, sister of Angustna ; I>ro- 
nlla Uk Lnciua Cassins ; and Jiidia t& Marcus Viniciua. 

The potcaumptive heirs of the imperial femily being re- 
movad^ Sejanua thaught the empnre withm hta graqa. Oa 
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ptteteneeaf difleipline ht had remored the prtttomn tNHidi» 
of wineh he was prefect, to a fortified camp without the 
catyv between the Viminal and Eliqmlme gates ; in- Ae 
flenaie he secured to hima^ partizans bjr thedi s tr Ai rt io n 
of pv<9viiiees and honours, and gained entse ascend a ney 
0ver the enrperor hf rdieying him of the labours of state 
m wM as nrniistering to his luxury-, by studjing his hu- 
mours, and breathing into Ms ear the whispers of a state 
infemer. A dissembler to afi ethers, Tiberius was^ open 
to Sejanus, and easily yidding to him entire and unsua- 
pfcious confidence, was persuaded to withdraw from the 
cares of state. The plot was detected,' and Antonia, the 
mother of Germanicus, was the accuser of Sejanus. Im- 
peaehed by letters from the emperor, condenmed by the 
s^iate, and deserted by the prsetorian guards, he was stran- 
gled by the public executioner, and his body torn piece- 
meal by the populace (A.C. 31. Christ crucified, 3S.). 
The vengeance of Tiberius pursued his friends and ad- 
her^its, and even wreaked its rage on the innocent child- 
kood of his son and his daughter. 

Tiberius continued to hide himself firom the gaze of 
Home, and fi^m the light of day, among the groves and 
grottos of the island of Capreae, which he peopled with the 
partners of his impure orgies, drest in fantastic disguises 
of wood nymphs and satyrs. But the time approached 
when the world was to be rid of this monster of his species^ 
His sick bed was attended by that Caligula, the only sur- 
viving son of Germanicus, whose cunning had baffled the 
insidiousness of his agitators of treason, and whose obse- 
quiousness imposed upon himself; but who had not been 
always able to elude his penetration, and of whom when his 
life was begged, which had been three times threatened, he 
had predicted, with the tact of a connatural mind, that 
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'^ Caius would prove a serpent to swidlow Rome and a 
Phaeton to set the world on fire.^ For the purpose of 
ascertainbg whether the lethargy in which the emperor lay 
was actually death, Caius approached and attempted to 
draw the ring from his finger ; it resisted, and on the bold 
suggestion of Macro, the new prstorian prefect, pillows 
were pressed upon him, and the hand of her son avenged, 
though latCj the manes of Agrippina (A.C. 37. aged 78.). 

Tiberius was a crafty speaker, was literary, addicted to 
astrology,* and like Augustus, apprehensive of thunder, as a 
preservative against which, he wore a laurel crown. In his 
person he was tall and robust, broad in the shoulders, and 
so strong in the muscles, that he could bore a hard apple 
with his finger, and wound the scalp of a boy with a fillip. 
His face was fair complexioned and would have been 
handsome, if it had not been disfigured by carbuncles, for 
which he used cosmetics. His eyes were prodigiously large 
and could discern objects in the dark. He wore his hair 
long in the neck, contrary to the Roman usage ; walked 
erect with a stifi^ neck ; seldom accosted any one, and when 
he spoke, used a wave of the hand as in condescension. 

The news of the tyrant'^s death was received at Rome 
with popular cries of " Tiberius to the Tiber V His body 
was, however, borne to the city by the soldiers and burnt 
with fiineral rites. In his will Caius, and Tiberius, the 
son of the younger Drusus, were named as his heirs, with 
a reversion to the survivor. 
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CHAPTER V: 
Caius Casar Caligula, ax. 37—41. 



As the grandson of Agrippa and of the elder Drusus, 
the son of the younger Germanicus, and the child of the 
camp, [Caligula was at once acceptable to the senate, the 
people, and the army. The forms of electioti were dis- 
pensed with ; for Tiberius, who, long associated with Au- 
gustus, and succeeding to power at a time when the laws 
and usages of the republic were fresh in recollection, and, 
to a great extent, practically in force, affected to receive the 
empire from the choice of the senate, had gradually extin- 
guished all the functions of both senate and people, as 
elective and deliberate bodies. He set the example of be- 
queathing the throne, and future emperors either named 
their successors in their life-time by their own right (though 
sometimes requested by the senate to do so), or appointed 
them in their wills ; and, except on those occasions when 
the power of election was placed by some violent crisis in 
the hands of the senate, or voluntarily deferred to them 
by patriotic princes, and on those when the army assumed 
it, with the sanction, sometimes solicited but more &e* 
quently extorted, of the senate and people, the heir to an 
emperor's personal estates was regarded as equally the heir 
of his thrcme. 

Caligula was hailed as the star of Rome ; and the fibcst 
acts of his reign were such as to justify the hopes which had 
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been formed. While he conveyed to Rome the ashes of 
his mother Agrippina, he committed to the flames the 
informations which were officiously handed to him, res- 
pecting those who had been the movers and agents of her 
destruction^ and of the destruetion of her sons, observing 
that ^^ he had no ear for secret accusers.^^ It was soon 
found that a smooth hypocrisy and a long habit of subtle 
restraint on his inclinations^ as well as thoughts, had con- 
cealed his ferocity, his licentiousness, and, perhaps, his 
mala^. It was afterwardPs said of him, tiat he was the 
■*best of sfcres anci the worst of masters.*' 

Artabanus, king of Farthra, who had been exp^e ^ from 
Ks throne by Titeffiu*, at the dose of the last reign, ami 
Tiridates placed m his T09im, was agatn restored through a 
conspiracy of the Parthiism grandees; anrf, courting the 
amity of CaKgula, crossed the EupBrstteis for the purpose 
of holdfng a conftrence with the eensular llegsste Vitellius, 
and (fid homs^, by adenfatien, ta the Roman eagles and 
Caesarian images; Ftotemy, ibing- of Mauritania, the son 
of Juba, who had married Selena, the dattghter of Mark 
Antony, was invffced to Some by CdSguIa, on the r^peft 
of his riches, and put ta death : his freed-masi CEdemen 
avenged his murder on the Roman legions ; and the red^oe- 
tion of his kingdom, and its division into two provinces 
were reserved for the arms of Claudius. To rfiis were 
bounded the militaary triumphs, thotigh not the pretensions, 
of CaliguBi. While visiting the grove and' river of CK- 
tumnus in Tuscamy, he- was^ advised that recruits were 
wanted for Ri& Crerman guard : o» thi* an expedition m*o 
Crermany was determined^ and the emperor- in person- tedk 
the command. The populace of the several towns' through 
which he passed were ordered to sprinkfe the roadft that the 
Axst might be MA befece hun-; his Kctep wiur bonte by 
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eight men ; and sneh yfBs the rapidity of his maidi^ that 
At troops, to mo^e with atere lightness^ deposited their 
arroe and standards on the esriages and beasts of burtbcB. 
Traversing Snevia he reached the borders of the Grerman 
sea ; and, drawing op his legions on the sea-shore, widi 
their engines of war, as if preparing for an expedttion into 
Britain, ordered them to collect the shells itt their helmets 
a» the spOTis of eeean, and had a light-house ereeted on the 
spot in commemoration- of his victory. The letters to the 
sesiate, while they demanded tt triumph, reproached the 
Bomans for having continued to enjoy themselves aA their 
late entertainments, in their theatres, and in their 
lural retreats, while Cssor was exposed to thfr dangers di 
war. 

His civil administration and his private behaviomr 
betray similar iii£eations €>f insanity. In eonsequenoe of 
•B astrologer having said that, ** Coins could n» meie 
govern the empire than he eould ride across the gulf of 
Baixe,'^ Caligula connected by a bridge of gaQies the Baian 
coast; and the nsole of PnteoM, and rode across it on a horse 
fidily caparisoned, and wearing a golden breast-plate and 
an oaken crown. But his folly, or his ftenzy, was not always 
so harmless. The character of his government migbt have 
been anticipated from his reviling- the memory of Augustus: 
Xiivia he catted, perhaps not inaptly, a '^ Ulysses in petti* 
eoats.^ The intention, which he firmed, of massacrmg 
the tegions which had mutinied under his fether Germani- 
ens, was frustrated by their rumiing to arms, when they 
were on the point of being surrounded by a body of 
cavalry : but the senate were not so fortunate, for some of 
them he put to death, and others were reserved to nm 
as Ibotmen beside his chariot. Beheading and the torture 
were the spectaales of amusement provided fbr bis guests 
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between the services of the table. If childrea at play 
crossed him in his walks, Caligula would fall on them and 
attempt to tear out their eyes. Silanus^ whose daughter 
Junia Claudilla was his first wife, and his own brother the 
youthful Tiberius, were compelled by him to fall upon 
their swords. His own sisters he chose as his wives: 
several of whom he accused of high treason and banished; 
and pne of whom, Drusilla, when deceased, he honoured 
with a temple. He made it criminal for any &%ily to take 
their meals together, to use the bath, or even 'to laugh, 
during the time of mourning, and punishing those who 
obeyed the decree because they mourned a Goddess. His 
shutting up the public granaries, with the intention of 
producing a scarcity, was a practical comment on his wish 
that his reign might be signalized by memorable famines, 
pestilences, and earthquakes; as his repeatedly indulged 
taste for murder illustrated his saying ^^ I would the people 
had but one neck, that I might sever it at a blow.*" 

The destruction. which he wished to others was shortly 
to fall on himself. While standing in a portico of his 
palace, in the act of giving directions to some boys who 
were to perform a play, he was set upon by. a band of con- 
spirators, headed by one Chserea, a tribune of the praetorian 
cohort, and despatched with thirty wounds (A.C. 41) in 
his twenty-ninth year, after a reign of three years, ten 
months, and eight days. His body was huddled under the 
turf in the Lamian gardens, but taken up and burnt by 
his sisters, Julia and Agrippina, whom he had recalled 
from exile. In his closet were found two lists of names^ 
superscribed with the titles of the sword and the dagger, 
and a chest of poisons. 

Caligula was tall^ ill-shaped, with a very slender neck 
9nd slim legs ; wau complexion, thin hair, and the top of 
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the head bald ; a wide forehead, and hollow, staring eyes ; 
of which he endeavoured to improve the fierceness by 
studying a mirror. Having a sonorous voice, he could make 
himself heard at a great distance; and he spoke fluently, 
when warmed with his subject. On literature he set no 
account; wishing to destroy the poems of Homer, and 
excluding the works and the busts of Virgil and Li vy from 
the libraries. Of accomplishments he was not destitute ; 
but sang, danced, fenced, and drove chariots. For his 
favorite hcrse Indtatus he built a stable of marble with a 
manger of ivory ; and the state of his mind is sufficiently 
indicated by his avowed intention of making this horse 
consul.. To the same cause may be ascribed his fantastical 
apparel; his wearing female bracelets and sandals, and 
walking the streets in the garb of Jupiter or of Venus. 
Daring in his contempt of the deities, he would nevertheless 
hide under his bed at a clap of thunder ; and once took ship 
from Messina by night, on seeing the smoke issue from the 
crater of mount MtnsL. He was restless from disturbed 
dreams ; fancied himself haunted by some sea-monster which 
came and talked with him, and would pass the greater part 
of the night in rambling about the galleries of his pakoe, 
and watching for the mommg. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Claudius Dru3us Ceaar, ^c. 4A — S4^ 



Ir die factious and anarefaicai tendeaey of a corfwpt 
and overgrown republic made itself spfrareBt in the civil 
steuggles which preceded asd prepared the elevation of 
Sylk, of Pompey, and the Ctfsors, the nature oi afaofdute 
mmzidky was^ dmosstrated fo 6fl«re ages^by the reigii of 
Tiberius ; the unsafe and preeaneus tenore of tyKuoay by 
the necessary saci^oe ot €aligaki ; and the dangex of an 
vsuegiilatcd suceession by the dii^osat' of ha vacant ftoone. 

Ckuidiusy the bpodief of the younger Garmad?eus and 
tbexefore amde to Cains, was^in the sttpper-reem when the 
latter was assassiaateii, and, alarmed hf the tumult, crept 
out upon an adjeiniRg tervaee, and concealed Imiself in the 
£)lds. of the hangings that wcve siispen^d be^sre the doofs. 
A soldier hastily passmg disocrvered him by the feet, drew 
him from his hiding-place^ and, recognisiiig his person, 
knelt, and saluted him "emperor." His comrades, running 
up, placed Claudius on a litter, and carried him on their 
shoulders to the praetorian fortified camp. 

This was the moment for a vigorous and patriotic effort 
on the part of the senate and consuls : they had at their 
command the city cohorts, and with these had occupied the 
forum and the capitol; but, although aware of their 
opportunity and disposed to improve it, they wasted the 
time, and threw away the power of usefulness, by fruitless 
and tedious discussions, and the adoption of an erroneous 
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and inipracricaMe eomse of pc£cy. Witk smaimi irievs and 
pranpt dedskxiy tke t«aaiiltaar]p aad inegiihr eleetkak of m 
treniUiiig dolaid woidd haiw hadl no oonnqucnees ; bust 
nstead of oppoBii^ to Claudius some man of weight sad 
dumicter, aad cootenting tkenraelves with lestoffing aad 
coBsoiMbtiiig the modevaite monarchy of AngustiiSy th^ 
set about lesteting the old xepuUie; aud^ while thcj 
decreed the extevminatioii of the Caesars, fiHind themedfcs 
dbscrted hf die people. The htter^ indeed, sduiwe 
selves far more apprehensive of a senate, than of a 
and kk their dread of those struggles far power^ whidi had 
cadcd in the ceafedcgatcd tjxamzy of triumvirs, dierished, 
and. opentf svowed^ a p re fe rence to the ruk of iLsiii|^ 
Whiie the people- damosored, the scsaate debated; 
Ckradius^ who^ on faeiug invited to take a part in the dis- 
eusRons, pleaded that he was detained by force and i^pamat 
hia will, gsiued time. His reptesentatiflna to die deputies 
^that he Mi the rcawnaUeBcss of the senators aveisioDi to a 
sisji^ sevcrcigiiKty firaoa their cxperieDce of the sarrage can- 
diBct of preceding prxaees, tliat his own: wislus indined 
him t» an exercise of power, which should have little of 
sovereignty but the name, and should be directed by the 
comiQon will, and that ibr his moderatiim and good &ith 
lie needed only- to appeal to all that they had seen with 
dieir own; eyes," were not without their efftst is die senate 
ilsdf* The nuiltitndc, wfaidi beset the senate-house,, nosr 
added to their call fer one ruler, the mime of Chmdiaa. 
Still the opportunity was not wholly lost of setting legal 
hounds t» the authority which might appear to watt 
their sanction, but it was suffered to e8caq>e amadat 
temporizing delays and noisy dtssenaions,, and the army m 
the presence of the pofndar aaaemUy, swore ^^^ff^fr*^ to 
CImmKus^ 
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The people seemed to have entertained the rash and 
imprudent notion, that the stupid intellects and easy good- 
nature of Claudius, who was so much the butt of his ne- 
phew's court, that he used to be pelted with olive-stones 
and nut-shells as he slumbered at supper, insured to them 
a mild government. They had not learned, till experience 
taught them the lesson, that an imbecile character is alike 
passive and pliant to good and evil suggestions, and that 
the government of such a character is a government of 
chance. 

A wise and salutary influence directed the early measures 
of his reign, and a new vigour was infused both into the 
council and the camp. Informations were discouraged, the 
lists of accused persons destroyed, many laws mitigated and 
amended, and the number of holidays, by which great loss 
accrued to the public from the relaxation of industry, 
abridged ; the corn supplies were judiciously regulated, and 
works of public utility undertaken : in particular the form- 
ation of the port of Ostia and the construction of its light- 
house, and the discharging the waters of the lake Fucinus, 
for the purposes of irrigation, into a canal dug through a 
mountain. 

Scribonianus Camillus, who set himself up as em- 
peror in Dalmatia, was overpowered with his mutinous 
legions and slain; and the Roman arms, when directed 
against foreign enemies, were successful in Mesopotamia, 
in Mauritania, which was reduced to the form of a pro- 
vince, on the Danube, and on the Rhine; but particularly 
in Britain. Claudius headed the latter expedition in per- 
son, and landing, about eighty years after the invasion of 
Julius Caesar, suppressed a rebellion of the natives by his ' 
general, Flautius; and, returning to Rome, received a 
triumph, and bestowed on his son Germanicus the sur* 
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name of Britannicus. After this, Ostorius defisated the 
British chieftain Garactacus, on the borders of what is now 
Shropshire, at the conflux of the rivers Clune and Temel. 
Caractacus fled to Cartismandiia, queen of the Brigantes, 
but was betrayed by his perfidious ally and carried (A.C. 51.) 
in chains to Borne, wh^re his ^pture was thought of equal 
consequence with that of Perses and Jugurtha. Caracta- 
cus was brought before ClaudUius, and in the oration which 
he made in his defence, ob$^£ved, ^^ I had horses, men, 
weapons, treasures ; where is the wonder, that I was loth to 
lose themP'" His fetters were struck off, and himself, his 
wife and his brothers found grace in the eyes of Claudius. 

A remarkable event of this reign was the expulsion of 
the resident Jews from Rome, on account of some tumult, 
which was said, by the writers near that time, to have been 
instigated by Chrestus. Chrestus was the name by which 
the heathens distinguished Christ. The seeming anachro- 
nism may be explained by^e supposition that the acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus as the Christ by the Christians at 
Home, excited an uproar among the Jews. 

Claudius was not unlettered ; and had begun a history 
from the death of Caesar, and written on Tuscan antiqui- 
ties ; but he was dull of apprehension, absent, and imbe- 
cile in the common affairs of life : and became, at last, the 
tool of ignoble and upstart favourites— 4iis freedmen, on 
whom he lavished the offices of the state, and who abused 
their power by gratifying their insolent passions, and ba- 
nishing or proscribing those who opposed their will. 
Among these were Narcissus, who boasted himself, in his 
familiar letters, the ** lord of his lord ;" Pallas, who filled 
the chair of justice ; and Felix, who was invested with the 
command of the legions in Judaea. It was the policy of 
these men to call in the assistance of intriguing and ambi- 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Domitim Ntro C^uar. j.c. M »»'6 ft . 



Wm]bK Agrippina, hf sootUiigs, flatteries, and affected 
lamentatioDs, detaiaed Britamiieus wilhin the chamben ef 
tbe pabee^ Nei«^ presenfing himaelf before the gates, was 
Kfted hj the guard in waiting into the eorered eondi, used 
&r the purpose of eanrying in proecssiob an elected empe- 
mr, and was followed by a raultitnde of the people under 
the iSnsicii that it was Britanmens. He entered the camp^ 
promised a donative to the cohorts, was saluted emperor, 
and pnmoaneed befcnre the senate, in honour of Claudi«% 
an oration of fulsome panegyric composed I7 his preceptor 



A different fate, but a memory pitied and unblamed, was 
rcserred for Britannicas. The children of the royal heme 
supped in the presence of thdr family, at a separate taUe, 
md their fiood and drink were pxerioHsIy tasted hf their 
attendants. Liquor, mixed puirpesdy too hot, was tasted 
and presented to Britanmcus, and on his n^cetiBg it, cold 
water, m which poison had bee» infbsed, was ponred infa 
the goUet. The mafcvtamate yondi,. who had just cobk 
j^eted hia fiwrteenth year, drank, and instantfy dropped, 
beraft of boceath and sensation* Nero, upon whom 9SL 
-iBjeit were tnmed, aaertbed the accident to a fit, and the 
night witae sa ed the death and the interment of his 
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The first five years of Nero^s administration were plau- 
sible and prosperous. The right of hearing appeals from 
private judges, with other ancient functions, was restored 
to the senate ; who, among other laws, enacted one equiva- 
lent to the Cineian law, enforced hj Augustus, which pro- 
hibited advocates from receiving presents of their clients. 
The region of the Cottian Alps, and Pontus, then go- 
verned by its king Polemon, were made provinces of Rome ; 
and the Parthians again interfering with Armenia, Cox* 
bulo invaded that country, burnt the town of Artaxata, 
occupied Tigranocasta, expelled Tiridates, and placed 
Tigranes on the throne. Afterwards, on Vologeses^ the 
Parthian king, making a descent on Armenia, the Roman 
army, under Pastus, was nearly surrounded and forced to an 
ignominious retreat, till relieved by Corbulo, when a parley 
look place and a treaty was entered upon, Tiridates placing 
his diadem on Nero's stotue, and agreeing to receive it 
only from his hands. A great reverse was dso experienced 
in Britain, where Suetonius Paulinus had landed on 
the isle of Man, burned the groves of the Druids, and 
overthrown the altars that had been wetted with human 
blood. From this success he was recalled by a fierce insur- 
rection of the Iceni, provoked by the brutal and wanton 
outrage of the Roman centurions, who had scourged their 
queen Boadicea. A temple built by Claudius, into which 
a body of Romans had retreated, was forced and set on fire, 
and a whole legion, sent to their assistance, cut to pieces, the 
leader Cerialis escaping with only the borse. Nearly a 
whole province was reconquered by the Britons. Sueto- 
nius advancing in haste, destroyed Londinium, transplant* 
ing the inhabitants, and awaited the attack of the Britons 
in a strong defile, his rear covered by a wood. The queen 
of the Iceni rode in a chariot, with her two daughters^ 
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through the ranks of the British tribes, exhortmg them to 
vengeance and liberty. The Roman discipline and conduct 
prevailed : eighty thousand Britons, including their women, 
are s«id to have fidlen in prcmiiscuous slaughter, and Boa- 
dicea sought in poison forgetiiilness of her defeat and her 
dishonour (A.C. 61.). The Jewish war, begun by the 
command of Nero^ was reserved to be completed by one of 
mightier name. 

For the rest of his reign, Nero exceeded in cold-Uooded 
atrocity and unnatural depravity the example of all others^ 
who, without excuse of madness^ have prostrated the dignity 
of man. Among his public acts, the torture inflicted on 
the Christians, of whom he was the first persecutor, ex- 
ated horror and compassion in the heathens themselves;* 
who, at firstv ignorant of their manners, and ascribing to 
them both atheism and misanthropy, from their shunning 
the temples, the circus, and the theatre, regarded them with 
the strongest prejudice of dislike, and suspected them of 
magical practices connected with some maleficent super- 
stition. The Romans, in fact, hated every people that 
refused to associate the Gods and rites of Rome with their 
own ; and for this cause they hated the ^Egyptians, with 
whom they also confounded the Jews, and these again, 
very commonly, with the Christians ; and this explainis the 

^' * The name of the Ten Persecutions is given to these inquisitions 
into the fact of persons professing Christianity, -which were ordered 
by edicts of the emperors. They occur in the following succession : 
1. Nero; 2. Domitian; 3. Trajan; 4i Marcus Aurelius ; 5. Sep- 
timus Se?erus ; 6. Maximin ; 7. Decius ; 8. Valerian ; 9. Aurelian; 
10. Diocletian. 

Mosheim affirms this number to be a fiction of the fiflh century, 
grounded on a fanciful interpretation of some texts of the Old 
Testament ; but his argument is combated by Lardner. 
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«ror «f mne of th^ vuamt writers, in deBcribing dbe 
Cluiiliam m wonhippen of Serapis. . 

A gastA fire bonking out at Borne, which originated at 
aone dM^s in the sabnibs, and fay whidi a vast number of 
tfao crooked and izregolar streetf of the old dty weie oonr 
au&ied, the nnnour ran that the emperor had direeted the 
eonflagi^^n^ * *^ be was even aaid to have stood on the 
top of a high tower during the progress of the flames, and to 
have sang to his harp a poem on die burning of Troj. It 
appears that Nero was at Antium ; that he returned inhatto 
to Home on the r^ort of the five, which was &6t approacb- 
ing his own palaee, and that he threw open his gardens and 
erected tents £%r the roeeptioa of the citizens. But anxious 
to turn firom himself the popular sufi^acion^ he fixed it on 
the Clnristians. Nuaobers wero drest in skins of beasts and 
worried to death bj dogs ; and others were smeared with 
]^tch, i^tached to crosses, and set oxl fire> to serve as humait 
torches in the gardens of the emperor ; where the usual 
games o£ the circus w«re perfi>rmed, Niero himsdlf driving 
a chariot in the habit of a charioteer (A.C. 64,) 

The historian Tacitna, who records the partiottlars of dbe 
above transaetion, bears testsmonjr io the existence of a 
person named Christ, and to the fact of his eiooeution, in 
the reign of Tibertus, hj the orders of Pontius Pikte, the 
procurator, or sub-governor^ of Judiea. He adds that, 
although this ^'pestilent superstition'" was repressed for the 
present (as he meant to imply by the death of its Founder, 
which was really the cause of its promulgation) ^' it burst 
Ibrth, not only over Judaea, the source of the evil, but even 
over the rity ij£ Rome itsdf ; where,** he is pleased to add, 
'^ all things that are atrocious and shameful meet in con- 
flux and obtain notoriety.^ 

He was little aware that this religion, '^ hidden firom the 
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wiae and prndeDt, bnt rewaU unto bid^ei," nw d<Wl.wifidl 
i» £gplaQB 'die vanitieB of hii poljrftlieisai, tlie diVHuns fif 
Ilk philoioplrf , and tbe imparkaai c£ his faealhea mevalily* 
It was, in its tum, to be udiMted b3r tliat iiiaiiiHial idolatry, 
and iliat ^nrit o£ bloody intokxanee, which its oracles &«• 
bade, and wfakh their ligt^t had disposed. 

Of NeEo'fi i^Tate atrocities, the list is longer llian eaif 
be nnmbeted. His young wife Oetavia, the sister of Bri- 
tannicus, was banidaed to die isle of Pandataiia, andatlast 
executed^ at the instigation of Poppea Sabina, the mistiesa 
of Otho, and the wife of Rufas Criq>inus ; exiled for the 
crioie of having been her hasband. A blow of the «aii- 
peror^s feot avenged on Poppsea tbe execution of Oetavia ; 
and room was made for a new contract with Statilia M essar 
line, by die assassination of her husband Vestinus, while 
seated at the banqoet hdd in liononr of his ecuisulate. To 
Nero these murders must have cost little, for he had 
already fleshed his poniaid in the breast of his mother. 
The bau^ty A^ppina, who, in her ardour of governing^ 
had not scrupled to lend haaieif to an impious marriage 
with her own son» became at last his victim. While ai 
BaiiB» she was invited to a banquet, and induced to embark 
on board of an ornamented yachty wfaidi was so oentdvedaa 
to fidl asunder on a given sigpial. She esei^ied by swim- 
ming with only a slight wound, was picked up by a ski^ 
and landing on the shores ^ the Luerine lidce^ retired to a 
oemtry seat. Nero received the report with the agitation 
of ipseat alarm and fear. Mad turned his ^es on his minister 
Seneea and his pzsfterian prefect Bunrhus. Seneca de- 
manded anxiously, *^ idbethar the eddiers might be 
trusted ?*' and Burrhus observed that they would Attempt 
nothing against the childroi of Germanictts. The fireed* 
man Ani^tns undertook the nuaaion ; and en entering the 
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chamber where Agrippinaredined with a single female slave 
and a soUtary lamp, she said to him ^^ if you bring a message 
from my son to inquire after my health, tell him I . am 
better ; if your purpose be murder, do it quickly.^' Then 
baring her bosom, either with the design of shortening her 
sufferings, or of reproaching the parricide^ she exclaimed 
<^ strike here ;^ and was dispatched with repeated wounds 
(A.C. 59). The commentaries or memoirs of her life, 
which she had composed with her own hand, were seen and 
consulted by the historian Tacitus. 

While Nero conciliated the lowest of the people by ap- 
pearing before them on the public stage as a minstrel and 
tragedian, he spilt like water on the ground the blood of 
many senators and illustrious citizens. Longinus, a 
lawyer, who had lost his sight, was condemned because 
among his family busts he possessed a likeness of Cassius, 
his ancestor, who stabbed Cssar ; and Thraseas Poetus, an 
eminent and excellent person, because of the gravity of his 
countenance. Two conspiracies against the tyrant, headed 
by Piso and Vinicius, unfortunately failed; and in the 
bloody inquisition which ensued, Seneca, and his nephew, 
the poet Lucan, were sentenced to die by their own hand, 
and opened their veins in a warm bath (A.C. 65). 
- The remedy came &opA without. The propraetor Caius 
Julius Vindex, raised the standard of revolt in Gaul and 
Sergius Galba in Spain. Nero talked of giving up the pro- 
vinces to plunder, poisoning the whole senate, setting fire 
to the city, and turning wild beasts loose upon the people: 
but his spirit evaporated in dashing two crystal goblets on 
the floor. His councils were coniSned to the discussing the 
merits of some newly-invented musical pipes, which played 
by water; and his preparations to the providing the baggage- 
waggons of his guards with stage machines and instru* 
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ments for an orchestra, and dressing up the ladies of his 
court like Amazons. A scarcity in Rome hastened his 
downfall. A miniature chariot was fastened to his statues 
with the motto "let him drive it if he can." The senate 
declared him an enemy of the state, and decreed that he 
should be lashed to death with rods and thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock. 

His chamber sentinels forsook their post, after stripping 
the couches and carrying with them his golden casket of 
poisons. After seeking some- one to kill him, and exclaim- 
ing that he had neither friend lior enemy, he mounted a horse 
at midnight, disguised in a threadbare cloak with a napkin 
over his face, and left the city with his freedman Phaon, 
who, with three others, was his only attendant. On the 
road he heard the shouts of the soldiers, and met travellers 
asking news of Nero : the starting of the horse, at a car«* 
cass which was thrown in the way^ uncovered his face, and 
he was addressed by name. A thunder-storm, with a 
slight shock, real or imaginary, of an earthquake, encreased 
his terror. Half dead with apprehension, he turned the 
horse, dragged himself along a path overgrown with briars^ 
and having lain concealed for a while in a vault where sand 
was deposited, and which afterwards went by the name of 
Nero's vault, crept on his hands and knees through a sub- 
terranean passage into a room in Phaon's country house ; 
which was situated four miles from the city, between the 
Nomentan and Salarian way. Here, while he consumed 
the time in childishly ejaculating " what an artist is going 
to die {" in repeating scraps of Greek verses and in feeling 
the points of two daggers, and remonstrating with himself 
that he had not the courage to use them, he was alarmed 
by the trampling of horses and stabbed himself in the 
throat with the help of Epaphroditus. A centurion, who 
had orders to take him alive, burst open the door, and ad- 
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ifianced ta staunch the blood fiidi hkdoak : Nam uttanAoBij 
these mads ^' you come too late : Ais is your fidelitjr,'^aDd 
fareatbod his hst; preseBtbg to die hy-otaadeEs a cmmie- 
nauoe of grim and ghastly honror, with the eyes startiiig 
firam tbek sockets, (A.€. €8, jaged 92). His body mm 
a flc i' wa o d s wrapt in sone idiite gameute, endiioidered with 
gold, by his nurses Ecloge and Alexandra ; and <he hand 
of JixskCf a ii&Bd dave, who had i^^arBd his a£bctioDS, col- 
lected die adiOB •of ^ last of the Cosbts* 

The face of Nero was handsome without being pleasing : 
be was fredded, had yellowirii hair, grey, but dull eyesy 
a thiA neA, a promin«it beiiy, aaod lean l^s. Vain of 
his -singing, he used to wear a mu Aer round the throat Sar 
the preservation of his voice. In drawing and moulding 
he possessed some skill ; and the lustorian Suetonius had 
seirai taUets filled with verses, whidi, .firom the inter- 
lii»eatieiis, were evidendy of his own oompoddbn. From 
Seneca he acquired a knowledge of the diief orators, but 
his naother had taught him that philosophy was unfit &r 
an emperor. In the practice of those rites which his per- 
veaf^ imagination had invented to glut the cravings and 
guieken the Kttiety of his gross appetites, he sometimes 
wore the skin of a wild beast, as if conscious of degrading 
the form of man. In his luxuries he studied costliness 
ratlier than taste. His bath was composed of odoriferous 
oils, either cold or heated; the nets with which he fished 
were woven rf gold and scarlet ; and the banquetting rooms 
of hk golden palace were arched with ceilings of ivory, 
whicii revolving, in imitation of the planetary motions, 
showered essences on the guests. Lawns, vineyards, and a 
park stocked with beasts of dbase, were contained within 
the enclosure ; and the fish-pond, which occupied in part the 
site of the amphitheatre of Titus, was compared to a sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SergiUB Sulpicim Galba. Ax. 66-69. 
Maretu Sedvius Otho \ ' 
AulusViteUius ^^.c.69. 



THE astonishment which at first naturally arises in the 
mind on the contemplation of such abject submission in so 
spirited a people as the Romans^ to the will and humour oi 
such madmen or such monsters as Caligula and Nero, will 
cease on a nearer inspection. The power of the reigning 
tyrant was supported by the army on the one hand, and by 
the populace on the other. The former required only 
stipends and flattery; the latter Inread and shows. Tke 
bad emperors were careful to supply the one with boimties 
of money, and the other with largesses of com and ^s:hi- 
bitions of gladiatcxrs and lions. While they pampered the 
lawless insolence of the soldiery, to whose moody caprice or 
discontented avarice^ and more rarely, to whose returning 
sense of what was due to the honour of Rome and the 
spirit of its ancient institutions, they sometimes becaml^ 
the victims, they at the sanie time indulged their own low 
tastes, and sought an ignoble populaxity by exposing them- 
selves to the gaze of the multitude as actors in the public 
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spectacles, and dividing the suffrages of its applause with 
players and charioteers. But the chief secret of that gloss 
of favour, which they frequently wore in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, is to be found in the character and the direction of a 
tyranny that crushed the noble, and spared the plebeian. 
As the people were thrown at too great a distance to alarm 
the imperial jealousy by competition, or to tempt by wealth 
the imperial rapine, and as they had always seen with envy 
the ascendancy of the patricians, and been gratified by their 
depression, they mixed their old political heart-burnings 
and grudges with the quarrels of their prince, and regarded, 
not with mere indifference, but with exultation, the system 
of oppression,- which, while it passed harmless over their 
own heads, ground to the dust their ancient enemies. A 
government of injustice is, however, built upon the sand. 
The dearth of com found Nero friendless : and the people 
joined the senate, and ran about the streets at his death in 
caps of liberty. 

The prflstorian bands could atl any time turn the scale 
agunst the people : ' the army in the provinces rose into 
importance as a check upon the prstorian bands ; and to 
them the senate often turned their eyes for safety and for 
salvation. As, in the days of chivalry and romance, the 
touch of the isword, that had dealt the wound, was believed 
to charm its anguish, the cause which first oppressed the 
laws of Rome offered the only means of their restoration. 
The original evil of a system of external war was now 
becbme a necessity, from the rapid advance of the spirit and 
prowess of the barbarians. The way to constitutional 
liberty was to be opened only by that range of distant 
conquest, which had effected the ruin of the republic, but 
which, by raising up a military interest^ distinct from that 
of the pr»torian guards, and even jealously opposed to it. 
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and by forming men of warlike genius and capa^^ity* 
qualified to secure the attachment of the legions, and 
support the authority of the senate, might impose a 
restraint on tyrants, and place in the hands of the peq^le 
an instrument of their own deliverance. The remedy was 
not the less necessary or the less sure, because it was one 
of a desperate nature ; and because the recourse to it some- 
times renewed the old struggles for power in the persons of 
rival commanders, whose victorious sword, when cast into 
the balance, weighed down the votes of senators ; for the 
circumstances of the commonwealth were also desperate ; 
and the danger of martial rivalry, on the one hand, and of 

^ tyranny on the other, might have been obviated by the 

re-union of the regal and republican constitutions, and the 
legal settlement of the succession. But, by a strange 
fatality, the Romans neither looked back to the first sera of 
their kings, who, elevated by the choice of the senate and 
people, were debarred from legislative authority, nor to the 
successive periods of their republic, marked by the continual 
adoption of those guards and compensations of power, 
and those provisions against sudden contingencies, which 
the course of time, and the conjuncture of events. had 
gradually suggested to the cautious and watchful spirit 
of legislatbn. The error of Augustus clung to the 
councils of his successors: and althou^ men with able 
heads and patriotic intentions were, in arduous exigencies, 
occasionally raised up, as the saviours of the state, the 
benefit of their reigns was limited to the acts of their 

^ personal administration and the virtue of their example. 

They left to posterity the evils of an undefined monarchy, 
despotic or legal, according to the disposition of the moaordi ; 
hereditary or elective, as force or arbitrary will or chalice 
might dispose ; and alternately the prize of dvil war. 
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the gift of a mutinous sol^eiy, the bequest of a tyrant, 
er the booB of a senate, grasping at the uneertain shadow 
•f its ancient power. 

Gajba, the proecmsul of Spain, a man of a noble family 
and descended from Quintus Catuhis, had been driven to 
Mvok by the inteBigence that an ordei lor his death had 
been signed by Nero. The death of Vindex, with whom 
he was in communicatien, and who slew himself B§tet an 
aeefdental sanguinary encounter of the army of Virginius 
Rufus and his own near Yasentia in Gaul^ east, at first, a 
damp on his resd^tion. The report reaehed him that 
Viiginius would either ajfl^ the empire or join Nero ; but 
he £d neither; and the prot^Iamation of Gaiba by the 
armies in Gaul and Spain, and the rum0ur of his march 
towards Ron^e w^e the signal of general defection, and the 
death Uow of the tyrant. 

Insurvections in Africa and Gennimy und/er Clodiiis 
Maoer and IWl«ius Capito wei^e supprassed by Galba's lieu* 
tnumts widi the death of the inetigaton. But Galba 
iiEKm wjfQia himflelf the general od^mn wiijbin dae tatfy hj 
hia ^rectttifla of Vanra mid TuxpUanui^ two m^a rf cfmt* 
Sttkr d^KBity , withotat avowing them to he heaid iin their 
iuftme; and by the massaoe oi seiserai tkeueands of im- 
araied seUiisrs. The o£Sees of state were^ confided tft 
fieedmea^ who set up every^ thing tft sak, aaid <^e avanoft 
e€ the aged emperor^ who wta ]& his scmenty^thiiEd yeaff, 
ifaappoisted the espeeta^oiis of the axmy. The ocm&iK 
if a stiaiige affioy to Rama; xecalkd laent Germany, Bn^ 
tMKr aadi lUgrrienm^ bjr Neno, en the sepoifft e£ the defeetioo 
of VindeK, aflfinM m» bstnsmwb of &eah revobtieoary 
nHsmptia Odie waaiuA msme tek&i^ is^ die fiKiMa» 
wmk Gaiba presaMif^ himseH to addxesa them, wkdk edgr 
9 Ham eprselet,. was. skie, (A-C. 69. «eig^ 7 montha). 
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Scared j^ hacL Otfa(^ yAo^ tlMMigh ftke son ef a fiBeed«>woiiiaii 
bjr & BsmaB; Icnl^, was desecoMled 60m tliepiiiieeaof Etnir 
11% node knssflif empexor,. when he hcwd dbit the armjr 
in Geiraaiijr had prodflkned VitdUusL E^idiaiigii^ the 
elegaaesea o£ the teilette for » coat g£ mail, he dlmw off 
Ae vdnpltaaiis effismiaacy of the conapaaioiL ef Nem'$ 
levels^ andr maFehing oa foot at dte head' of hi» Isff&aa^ 
kd them to meet Cscina, the lieutenant ot VkelUiis, who 
had descended the Alps from Graul. Bii^ ai&e^ some suc- 
cessful skkraishes^ he was inveigled into a een&r^u^ ata- 
tacked whole off his guacd, and defeated, ncai; Betriacum, 
at the confliienee of the Po and the Adda. Retiring to his 
tent, he wrote,, as it is said, a letter to Vespafflfoi, then 
commanding in Jndsea, exhoctinghim to* assume the pur- 
]^ ; and another to Messalina Statilia, the widow of Ne«^ 
whom he had iemgpeA to< espouse ; he tJien< stabbed himr 
lelf with a poniard^ which> he had eoneealed under bis 
piMow,.lesa, it was dioii^^, ftmn despair of hiir resources^ 
dxasfinom ahhoEcenee: of the resysml of eidl war, (AlC. 
fiO^ aged &7y Many of the soldiers kiUed themselvea lEt 
the sight of hiadieadboily. 

lbs dbsexvatiatt of Vitelliais^; aft he traiRerafid the ]Me 
field of faaltle' oa his wojr te^ Rome,, thai '^ the odou& of a 
dead enemy was aweet^ but that e£ a dead cirieea siieeter,?^ 
was an augury of the character of his reign, which was 
confirmed by his bestowing funeral honours on the relics of 
Nero. The latter was his avowed model, and the fidelity 
of his imitation was evinced in the poisoning of senators, 
in the murder of his children whom he had by his' two 
wives Fetronia and Galeria, and the starving to death of 
his own mother. Charioteers and players were his minis- 
ters; gluttony his darling occupation. At a feast given 
him by his brother, two thousand fish and seven thousand 
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Awls of different kinds were served before him. His 
career was short: — the armies of Syria and Pannonia, 
jealous of the privileges of those of Spain and Rome, in 
electing a successor to the throne, fixed their choice on 
Vespasian. Vitellius bargained with Sabinus, Vesp^ian's 
brother and prefect of the city, to secede firom power on 
receiving a certain sum ; but jealous of being over-reached 
he tum^ his fiiry on the whole Flavian party, and set fire 
to the capitol where they had taken refuge, and where 
Sabinus perished with the rest. But the forces of Vespa- 
sian entering Italy, defeated those of Vitellius, and ad- 
vanced upon Rome. Vitellius himself wandered about 
his deserted palace in terror and uncertainty. He at last 
concealed himself in the porter^s lodge, where the house- 
dog was chained, whence he was dragged with a halter 
round his neck, and a sword held upright under his chin, 
that the wretched consolation of hiding his face might be 
debarred him. Covered with mire and abuse he was drag- 
ged to the place where the life of Sabinus had been sacri- 
ficed, and was beaten to death by the multitude, and thrown, 
like a felon, into the Tiber (A.C. 69. aged 75.). Domitian, 
the younger son of Vespasian, who, at first, had attempted 
to escape from Rome in the disguise of a priest of Isis, 
was saluted ^* Csesar,^ or prince of the imperial house. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Flavius Vespasianus. a.c. 69^79. 



Vespasian had served under Claudius, in Germany 
and in Britain, where he fought thirty-two battles, and 
reduced the isle of Vecta, or Wight ; and had accompa- 
nied Nero into Greece, but offending him by leaving the 
apartment or falling asleep whenever he sang, was exdudfid 
from fiivour, till called to command in the Jewish war. 
The Jews had interpreted of some great national liberator 
a passage in their prophet, Micah v. 2, *< out of thee shall 
he come forth, who shall be ruler in Israel.*" The Roman 
writers refer it to Vespasian, who was called from his pro- 
consulate of Palestine to the imperial throne. Bom at 
Philacrine, a village beyond the Apennines, he had no pre- 
tensions to a line of ancestry, and ranked with those who 
were called senators of new femilies ; but was ennobled by 
the merit of his actions. There was a tradition diat 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, whom Vespasian had taken 
^^prisoner, said to him with a smile, << you may bind me 
now, but you will loose me after a year, when you are 
emperor.^ That he restored sight to a blind man, and 
soundness to the limb of a cripple, has been urged as an 
authenticated fiict, for the purpose of throwing discretUt on 
the miracles of Jesus Christ ; as if they stood on the same 
•sort or the same degree of testimony. Ometis, auguries, 
and prodigies, are recorded by the aacient historians, m 
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connexion with the birth, the ascension, or the death of 
every other emperor ; but the coincidence in the circum* 
stances of the politic fables regarding Vespasian has been 
considered as of sufficient weight to render suspicious the 
relations of the Christian witnesses. 

Vespasian, after his nomination by the Syrian army 
was confirmad by the sfiUftte,. wrote h^Bksvs from Egypt 
to Rome, thanking his son Domitian, who had freely dis- 
posed of prefectures and magistracies, ^^ that he had left 
]ii«»>tfae enij^ire.'*^ Donilian wa& so alum^d at meeting 
Um, tboJ; in tludi: i«tecviQw at Benevjenl«ai bo ea^mtexieiifii 
UKim&&by. R^airing ia person to Rome, wlu]e hi» elder 
ma Tiius^ poaoeutedi tfa# way in Judwa, Vespaaifm oonar 
nonncwd the neees^ry mSt^mA^ in the s^ate, aad purified ^m 
annate of thoM wha were unwiortliiy ; but passed an act of 
flblraan q» olL bu* the H9ost a^oeioua aal»Uiiies <^ die past 
tjinumy. M» xeoi^ved fi^mthe haads^ of the^jonatcr ^fioraod 
in^rantitiire of hisk privjJiegiM^ bitf he asfieiited' t^ tbr deccse 
mhkA pte«ed himb above tk» la^ws ,aed wa» ths fis^ es^esor 
wl» exercified the abec^te right of iaswig odiola. haaiog 
itm ftrochof hwy ndtbout i^&rimee to the ludpneiffik «f the 
Wtfttfi^ TkQ pfKixadips ohasa^t^ir of his. gp^mmxmaxt yam 
wild and. gfsgmmm; ««€» cAngpiratdrs w«re dibaaaMd ^ 
iMniahnieiiti inatead of facing subiflcted to the wut of tfe 
•xeeutiiNier^ and evilr^doec^ wer« xestvakied moKft by tfte 
yeraooAl ^sample of the prince^ thao^ tbe se^eritf q£ the 
hmfh. Whm Hdvidii«» Pr]«Qua>. who^ thoni^ * pnite» 
luid h«sii aHwated Sat re|iQai»d tcawojuiblfrfiinguagr by the 
tirihttttfifi^ waa ddivtred oim» to the U«Nrai. Ve^Miiin. flhcd 
team t «»d it m»tA tl^ iawtaiMe ^ hia vsmkm: Muasiiun^ 
A«A the atpk pU]|i^I|0i» to whose soel Fl^K»ft Uhogd, 
iod wfa» aoinft to hftv^ fmnoij^d <Sa^Hrt]c^ 
4iti(liWivW«R9 hinJdMd ftoni^ I&mm» TImt tMM viMBh hn 
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kid on. Rome dxok the- provtnBe a^ reoewmgrsoms dutiss ibst 
bad been repealed and inifioskig otlierav bare: exposed him 
to tha]iziputad0n of avrarice ; bat it is fovgoMn that his- 
exdxmp^ was wesmlj. eoqity ; tbut nianj^ demsnds pres«cd 
vpon him, sndi a» the fe-b«ntding of the €apkd', and that 
ouBLj tosvns^ tfaxaagfaout the: empire,, which had soaped 
finsn eanrthqaiak&or csonflagratioiiy wtere i«-eoii5iarocted< and 
beautified out of the tsmaaaij ; iiid^e»demfy of the pubiie 
▼arka in: eimtixuud progress the lepairii!^ of roads^ and' 
eseaKatioaof maimtains^ 

A& the money;, whndi he collected,. wb& bestowed-, rmt on 
his private plea^ttros bim on the poblio adK«ntage, so it 
WM HbeEaUy dispensed to these wha needed hi» Bounty. 
Truth, however, requires it to be acknowledged, thai; 
magistrasaes,. governments, oonmand^ sseerd^t^Sal offices, 
Mtd fa vondde answnsrs^ to petitions^ were obtuned' hf^ bribes^ 
ftom Caenis, the imperial mistress^ and thot^ the suspietofi 
of oonnivanoe &11 upon Yespesian. 

The military administration oB Vesporianwa^^ fcitttaaite 
andiUustriouK Adiaisv Sydti^ Rhodes, B]f^fi»&tium,. and 
Samosvhithei^ ftee>.w«reredin»d inti»'th# finnn^ o§ provinoee^ 
ag well>a» Thrace and Cilieia, wilidi had been, under their 
kmgft,. allies; of R<(ime. Vdogeses, t^e king o^ ^rtiixai^ 
wow intimidated' isoheg a^peaee, though hi» aasnme J title of 
^hizqf of kings^ was cottrteonsly flowed him in: the- letter 
efi VeapaBian;. 

AmboUioB of the Lingone^ a people in transalpine €rk>I 
HM^ after several, actions^ sappreesed'f tfae^ leader Jtiltna 
Cassar §abittu»'(a9«Ite styled- himself), escaping by asingtt*- 
l«r sttoat^gem; Retiring' within* ^nr excavati^ sepulchre; 
irflieh hehad- pie^masi^ surrounded with fire, the bidlef 
premi^'thet^he^had pemhed'; but Ueifved' conceal^ nine 
ymnr with' his^wife 9lipenik)*ind^&ad^Mm cftii^^ Borar to 
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biiDy in the secrecy of this subterranean recess. The pen 
of the historian records with reluctance that they were 
discovered and carried to Rome. It is the only blot on the 
merciful memory of Vespasian that, for some unknown and 
unconjectured reasons, they were condemned to die ; and 
the teats of the by-standers, and the affecting appeal of the 
vife and mother, who shewing her sons, exclaimed ^^I have 
borne them Caesar and nourished them in a tomb, that we 
m^y form a greater number of petitioners,^ were equally 
unavailing. A league of the German tribes under Civilis 
was broken by Cerealis, and, in the last battle, the current 
of a river is said to have been choaked by the corses of the 
slain : but the bloodiest and most decisive war was waged 
in Judea. 

Titus, who had been left prefect of the war, after trying 

embassies and promises in vain, besieged Jerusalem. The 

town was distracted by three factions,^ contending against 

each other by murders, pillagings and burnings, that of 

Simon, that of John, and that of the priest Eleazar, but 

they compromized their private feuds to defend the walls. 

These were three in number:— the ancient wall, encircling 

mount Zion and the upper city, was strengthened with 

sixty-three turrets ; the middle wall, extending from the 

north of mount Acra to the Antonian citadel, had fourteen 

turrets ; the third wall, embracing mount Betzela, ninety. 

The Romans drew round the whole city a line of circum- 

vallation, consisting of a ditch with a parapet and ramparts, 

flanked with towers at certain distances ; and approaching 

the walls, after their manner, with mounts composed of 

earth and hurdles, on which were raised storied turrets, 

they overtopped them with their engines, which discharged 

showers of darts and stones, while they undermined, or 

shook them with battedbig rams, below^, . The Jews, whose 
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numbers werd increased by the refugees from otber 
towns, which had been taken by assault ; by those who 
* flocked to the Paschal festival ; and by their allies, the 
Idumaeans, made an obstinate defence. Missiles were 
hurled back from their machines, of which three hundred and 
forty had been collected by Simon ; and night sallies were 
made, in which fire was set to the Roman engines, the 
battering rams were dismounted with hooks anid cables, and 
many of the besiegers killed. Titus himself was wounded in 
the left shoulder with a stone from a sling. The Roman 
camp was distressed by the want of water, and the city by a 
famine ; but perseverance on the one side continued un« 
wearied, and was met on the other by unyielding resolution. 
The Romans entered through breaches effected by their 
machines in the outward and second walls^ and the third, 
being unintentionally set on fire by a conflagration of some 
buildings, kindled to arrest their progress, opened to them 
a passage to the temple. The people ranged themselves 
in the porch, the sanhedrim on the steps, the priests 
in the sanctuary. On the assault of the Roman sol- 
diery/ they resisted till a part of the temple was in flames : 
these, into which they then voluntarily leaped, and the 
swords of the Romans, on which they threw themselves, 
hastened their destruction ; and the city was taken on the 
sabbath-day (A.C. 70). The captives were 97,000, and 
l,iOO>000 fell in the siege. A plough was passed over 
the site of the temple of Jerusalem. Titus and Vei^iasian 
entered Rome associated in one triumph ; but, from the 
contempt cast upon the Jews, owing to their abhorrence from 
the Roman rites and customs, neither adopted the title of 
Judaicus. Simon, the only prisoner capitally condenmed, 
was slain before the temple of the Capitoline Jove. 

Agrippa, the last king of Judca, who, under the empe* 
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eiaiidiw, hwl exdiang^ kis king^ftai for another pno^ 
wKe>. was at the n^ge of Jcffusakm^ and canserte Borne 
wiA his sister BerenioB^^ the* widow c£ H«ffod. Of the kfe- 
teE Titus became eoaraonreii^ bnt finding that his intended 
CBponsak weie displeasing tot) die people^ resigned himsdif 
to their sepacationy and to. her d^artute. 

Veqnsaan sorvived the capture of Jerusalem only nine 
years : on repairiog to the h&tb» of Cntilia^ for the gont 
to whiok he was subject, a. fever supervened. liis t»nr fas 
joflnthnty was remmrkable in his^* hist moments.: a oomet 
being visiUe he said* it mnst portaid the deadi of the 
fcing of Parthia^ who had long haip, finr that he 
w«B bakL" His observatimi ^^now shall I be a god,' 
probably ironieal. To the venranstranoe of the physicians, 
on his persisting to tramaet business, he said " it became 
an emperor to die in a standing postuve:^' though some 
ap^y it to the literal manner of his death (A.C. 79i Aged 
6^ years and 8 mondm). 

Vespamm wa» incapable of cherishing enmity : the 
eafainmies; of satirists and the censures of philosophers w^re 
never rennted. by him : the sight of an exeeution moved 
him to^ teass* Af&bfe to a£k and easy of access, he was 
ahra^ to be appooaefaed in his favorke resort, the SaUns* 
tmn gaodsais ; and his ftienib wete admitted, before he torn 
in the- morning, to the side* of hisi couch*. The gates of 
UsLpaiaen wera open lliroughont tiie day^ and undefended 
kf at^aingle gnanL 

£Be indiflfesenoe to* conspMatass was deiifei^ m^ pact^ 
finm h» hoA in the aeiener of ostvobgy ; an aidq>t,.of this 
MUSIC of Seieivae^ eojopi;^ opcnfy his paiaNmage ; and it 
wan gau pp eaed to: bstur uoAuwuce to diet phoBBtary coB^pon^ 
tions of hin hoinios|m, thmi he ehenfcd^ ^eidner aqr aos 
wjjlsneeeed^me^ orao enft" 
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Vespasian was of a middle stature and strongly built : 
the muscles of his mouth were so rigidly set, as to give it 
an expression of a straining effort. To preserve a regular 
state of health he used friction and the tennis-ball. After 
his airing in a litter, which succeeded his serioas occupa- 
tions, he passed his time agreeably in female society : in 
conversation he encouraged wit, and had a talent ibr quoting 
Greek verses. When any of his household wished to ask 
a favour, they chose the moment of his being in the bath or 
at table, when he waa always paitifiulaxly complaisant. His 
wife Domitillaywho, from having been the freed^woman and 
Qostaess of StatiUuSr Capdla, a Boman knight of the pro^ 
viBfiesy became the consoit and the mother of an empei»r„ 
diMi^bcfive him. 



* t 
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CHAPTER III. 

Titus Flavins VespasianuS'^A.c. 79-81, 



The person nominated as Ciesar by the reigning ernpe* 
ror, and approved as such by the senate^ naturally succeeded 
by a sort of hereditary right to the vacant throne ; but the 
custom of giving this title to all the sons of the imperial 
house, and, in later times, to all who exercised a deputed 
sovereignty in distant parts of the empire, afforded fuel for 
jealous ambition, and laid the ground of civil commotion. 
Thus Domitian, the brother of Titus, conspired to supplant 
him, was detected, and forgiven. 

A sanguinary, rapacious, and voluptuous disposition had 
been observed in Titus, and it was apprehended that ano* 
ther Nero was invested with the purple ; but so far as a judg- 
ment may be formed from so short an exercise of sove- 
reignty, he had cast away the vices of his youth. Berenice, 
who had returned to Home, was dismissed to her own coun- 
try, conspirators were pardoned, infiirmers banished, and 
the appellation of the " Delight of Mankind " associated 
with the name of Titus. 

A fresh war which broke out in Britain, was the occa- 
sion of drawing forth the extraordinary qualities of Cnaeus 
Julius Agricola, who pushed his conquests far into the 
country; and frofia the circumstance of some soldiers, who 
had been worsted in a skirmish, taking to their bark, and 
being driven by the wind and tide to a B«man camp oa a 
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distant coast, he conceived the idea, and completed the dis- 
covery, that Britain was an island. 

But the public prosperity was clouded by a terrible am 
viilsion of nature — the eruption of Mount Vesuvius. After 
an interval of extreme heat and droughty the whole plain 
was shaken, as in an earthquake, with a sound of subter- 
ranean thunder, and a roaring agitation of the air and of 
the sea ;' at the same time, a torrent of smoke and flame, 
accompanied by showers of stones bursting from the crater, 
darkened the sun like an eclipse. The superstitious exag- 
gerations of the time mention the dang of trumpets, 
heard within the hollow of the mountain, and the forms of 
giants that were seen ascending in the smoke. A scene of 
desperate terror and confusion ensued : some rushing from 
their houses to the streets, others from the streets into their 
houses ; some hurrying from .the shore to the sea, and 
others striving with the waves to reach the shore. Suddenly 
a column of black ashes rose perpendicularly into the air, 
hovered like a cloud, and fell; and in its fidl overwhelmed 
the towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The dust was 
carried as far as Syria and ^gypt, and was dispersed over 
Rome, producing darkness at noon-day ; and a pestilence 
which succeeded, is, by the writers of that age, ascribed to 
its effects. 

Titus, hastening in person to Campania for the purpose 
of assisting and relieving the sufferers, was recalled to 
Rome by the reports of a fire, which raged for three days, 
destroying the theatres of Balbus and Pompey, the tem- 
ples of Sarapisy and the Capitoline Jupiter, and the lilvary 
of Octavia. 

The people were diverted from their distress by the dedi- 
cation of the amphitheatre of Titus,, which was celebrated 
by the spectacle of land and sea fights, the combat of 
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and the ohase of beMVtSy feur ckpliaat» Ani aiiie 
thousand wild animals were cKspfttched bj^ imde «id fesHik 
hmters. Woodat balb ii«i» thrown 1^ Titos among 
die speotators, tidtetod w«d» the oameof somedaiBt]^ or 
pieee of plate or gsunoent, and even mtb those of horsea^ 
cattle, Of i^ves, which those who eaught the baOa leeemd 
en appUeatioB to the dislribiitotB. 

This was the dose of the nmrnfieeDee of Tittis^ He 
wae observed to^ weep m the presenoe of the oudisBee, 
eiAer ftem seine finebodisg sendmeiit, or ham. macwoas 
ikmme. Repaiiiajg to the same baths which his fiither 
laid visited, he expived of a levev m die same house, (A.C. 
Sly i^ged 41. Beigned ^ yens aod 8 mondss). Some ve- 
pact that his end was faaatened by hia faratfaev Domidaii, 
who phinged him^ while miecrtaiii wfaedier he ought not 
sesover^ inta a vessel filled widi anor; ethem that wh& 
Titua. was yet. aUye, Bomitiaii mounted a home and rode to 
the eanp, distnbnttng adenaten,. and recaeiying the saliit»^ 
den of enpcKHc The mcesat pnttdente had^ it seemed^ 
aseasifliied the eleediTe tight to be zegaediBd aa nested ficst 
as the anvy, aad the cop t tu o w tery appaebaticnv m dte 



it ifr said dut Titua, whiiXi ifmgg reme^Fed die eurteins 
of his couch, and, looking up to the sky, exclairaei^ pn- 
hdUy in mfmnse ta hia life whSe* emperor, '^ I have com- 
miUME oaly one- aofref which I aeodxepent.'^ It hafrheen^eDnH 
jectaiwithat heaihided: to hia.spasing the lift of DteBidaii. 

He was< hmentedi by dto*people> as a himnaaB,. and dm 
aeaate oa reBetviiq;^ ^ evexnagi thenews^of Us- death, iaah 
mediately rushed into the senate-house to expses^ their 
gmB aad their a d m i i a dutt. 

Titaa. had a oemd^ person. AeoompUsbed- in e^es- 
inaa aacl martial eaeaeisei^ hewaa mit fess^ vmmi in Itterar 
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ture, and composed orations and poems both in the Greek 
and Latin tongues. In taking notes of any thing which 
he desired to commit to writing, he far outstripped die 
talent and practice of his secretaries; and, in imitating the 
handwriting "of others^ he used to say of himself that he 
was ^'the best of foigers.'*' In vocal and instrumental 
music he possessed equal taste and science. His easiness 
and generosity were tsrtdi, that he denied no man any thing; 
and when blamed by his friends^ he would reply, that ''no 
one should leave the presence of an emperor sorrowful.^ 
On roedlecting a« iuppfr that the day imi passed without 
hia having met with an o^ortunity of eonfenring a benefit 
on any oney he observed, <^my firienda, I have Imt a 
dby.^ 
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CHAPTEE IV. 
Flavius Domitianus, a,c» 81*^6. 



DoMiTiAN made a show of moderation by ordering all 
libels on himself or others to be burned ; but the praise of 
Titus, that he had never put a senator to death, awakened 
in his breast a contrary emulation ; and refusing to sanction 
a decree that this example should pass into a law, he cut 
off many of the senate, either by his mere pleasure, or by the 
compelled formality of their own act. The friends of his 
late brother and father were the first victims of his hatred ; 
and as he was a master of dissimulation, caressing those 
whom he meditated to destroy, and alluring them into the 
ofience which he was anxious that they should commit, his 
tears to the memory, and commendations of the virtues, of 
Titus and Vespasian supplied him with evidence to con- 
vict, and with opportunity to condemn. They who served 
his cruelty were not safe from its recoil, for although he 
encouraged the information, he punished the informer. 

Of his financial measures the most remarkable was the 
imposition of a heavy poll-tax on all the Jews in the 
Roman empire, indudmg the Christians, who were, by 
the Romans, frequently oonfounided with them. It was 
against the Christians that the decree of Diodesian was 
aimed, denouncing penalties on those accused of atheism 
and Judaism : among these, the consul Flavius Clemens, 
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the younger son of Sabinus, Vespasiltn's elder brother, 
was put to death at the expiration of his consulship ; and 
his wife Domitilla, die niece of Domitian, banished to the 
isle of Pontia, ( A.C. 96). Several others were executed 
and their estates confiscated, including Glabrio, who had 
been consul with Trajan in the year 91* 

The zeal of Domitian found also victims in the pro- 
fessors of his own religion, and the vestal virgins, who had 
broken their vows, were sacrificed to the holy austerity of 
the most abandoned of voluptuaries. 

Four expeditions were undertaken during his reign ; 
two against the Dacians, one against the Catti, and one 
against the Sarmatians ; but Domitian, though affecting 
military glory, loitered in the most convenient towns, 
where he gave himself up to the loosest excesses, and left 
to his generals the toils of the field. Their failures he 
imputed to them, their successes he arrogated to himself. 
Several legions were cut to pieces, with their generals, in: 
Sarmatia and Dacia (A.C. 85-:90) ; though Domitian 
extorted a triumph from the flattery of the senate, and 
was the first, whether of emperors or private men, wha 
obtained the consulship for ten years, and the censorship 
for life. 

The Roman armies met with more constant success in 
Britain, where Agricola carried his standard as far as the 
Grampian hills (A.C. 78-84), and laid the famous Roman' 
waU, extending fix)m Carlisle to Newcastle, as a barrier 
against the Caledonians. This great man, though received 
by Domitian with a dissembling smile, and decreed a 
statue and a triumph, lived in poverty and disgrace ; and 
at last expiated by poison, administered under the orders 
of the court, the crime of having attained to greatness 
unfitting the station of a proconsul. 
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A idlidilKm was attempted bjTi Lueius Antonius, die 
fresident of GerBumy^ but tlie juaetieii of his GensMi 
AYuiliaiiee being interoepted by the rising of the Rhiae^ 
ke was defeated and slaiii by Lueiufi Maximue; who^ 
hffWev&f had the g^exosity to bura the papers imphcatfaig 
other persons in the plot. Domitian^ deprived ctf pro(^ 
was not baulked in his revenge ; but» prOoeeding on the 
impulse of suspicion^ sacrificed innum^abk lives to hie 
n^e^ his disappointment, and his fears ; and attempted to 
extort confessions by the implication of fire to the most 
tender parts of the bodies of the suspected. 

But a snare was laid for the tyrant in his own palaee^ 
and in the recesses of his very chamber* Som^ tdbleta 
were found by a boy under his pillow, on which were 
inscribed the names of persons marked for the slaughter* 
They fell into the hands of his wife Domitia Longina 
whom he had taken firom her former husband ^lina 
I^amia. She was herself fearful of Domitiah^s revenge 
firom her attachment to Paris a player, whom he had 
killed; and was, perhaps, jealous of the influence df Julia^ 
the daughter of Titus, whom her unde had also taken to 
be his wife* Domitia showed the list, and a conspiracy 
was instantaneously formed, with the privacy of Narbonius, 
the praetorian prefect, and his^ colleague Petronius. Ste- 
phanus, the steward of Domitilla, approaching Domitian 
with a paper, ostensibly containing the discovery of a plot, 
stabbed him in the groin while he was busied in perusong 
it. Domitian, however, struck down his assailant ; when 
Parthenius, his chamberlain, with others, rushing in and 
idling upon him, he was dispatched with seven wounds 
(A.C. 96). The senate ordered him to be dragged by a 
hook to the receptacle of the dead gladiators; but tlie 
body was stolen by his nurse Phyllis^ who bestowed upon 



it the xites «f bttrial. His «tittues were thr4>wa 4awn and 
Us i&seriptieiis erased. The annyt indeed, would Iia^ 
Kaised a oammatimif but Weiv destitute of leaders* Sa 
perisbed iK^^ess, unpitied, Moi abhorred, the num, who in 
the ponqp cf his vaaky, had assumed the titles of ^^ Lord!* 
and '^ God.'' 

The sole meiit discoverable ia the acts of Domitian'a 
goTooiinent seems limited to the erecttoa of some puUio 
baildings, and his reccing llie loss of aianuscriptsi 
occasioned by the iMirmng of the Ubraries, with oopiei 
colleGfted from Alexandria* His own reading was chiefly 
eonfined to the acts of Tiberius. I^utting himself ia 
his apartm^t, he used to pass the time in catdung 
flies and transfixing them with a bodkin ; which gave ooea* 
soon to the reply 43S a man of wit, when asked if there 
was any one with the emperor, — ^**not even a fly." 
His pastimes and his very courtesies were tinctured with 
the caprice and the refinement of cruelty. On the occasion 
of a heavy storm of rain, which fell while the people were 
assembled at the exhibition of a mock sea-fight, he caused 
the illness of numbers by forbidding the spectators either to 
change their cloaks, or to quit the theatre. On an in- 
vitation to the senate to sup with him, they were received 
in a hall hung with black, a sepulchral pillar was placed at 
every one's seat, inscribed with the name of the guest, 
they were regaled with funeral meats and drinks, and the 
boys, who waited, were stained of a sable hue. Their own 
attendants having been removed, they were re-conducted to 
their litters by strange persons, and their apprehension of 
this pageant being a prelude to something of serious injury 
designed them, was augmented by a message from the em- 
peror. The messenger, however, brought them presents 
of the costly dishes and flagons in which their entertain- 
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ment had been served, and of the young slaves, now 
degantly attired* Even his skill in archery was made 
subservient to his passion for iexciting terror or inflicting pain,^ 
in connection with the gratification of a perverted fancy^ : 
thus he would fix two arrows in the head of a beast so as 
to preserve the exact distance, and present the appearance 
of horns ; and would pass his arrows, without inflicting a 
wound, through a boy^s expanded fingers. The counte- 
nance of Domitian belied his character by an expression of 
modesty, which was encreased by his propensity to blush- 
ing. His eyes <*were large, but, from their convexity, 
could not clearly distinguish remote objects. With the 
exception of his toes being turned inward, he was well- 
formed, and of tall stature. At the latter part of his life 
his hair fell off, and his legs shrank, though he acquired 
a corpulency of habit. 
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BOOK III. 

COMFBISIKG THE REIGNS FBOM NERVA, TO THE XAST 

OF THE ANTONINES. 



CHAPTER I. 
Marcus Cocceitis Nerva. a*c, 96-98. 



A TIlVtE of prosperity to the empire succeeded the fall of 
Donaitian ; during which its affairs were administered 
principally by the wisdom of strangers, as though an in- 
Aision of foreign blood had been necessary to re-invigorate 
and purify a degenerated royal race. Nerva, whom the 
conspirators had provided as the successor of Domitiim^ 
was, however, an Italian ; having been bom at Namia, a 
town on the Nar, in the province of Umbria. In his 
consent to their proposal, he was partly influenced by the 
prediction of an astrologer, that he would ascend the 
throne : this prediction had determined Domitian to take 
his life, and he was only diverted from it by another^ 
purporting that his own death would follow that of Nerva. 
The latter was the friend of ApoUonius Thyai^us, a 
philosopher, who, on this account, was committed to 
prison, and whom popular credulity exalted into a magi- 
cian. It is told by tradition that, on beii^ brought ilt 
chains before the emperor, he suddenly disaj^eaved and 
.was found in the same hour at PuteoH, three days journey 
£rom Rome ; and that having ascended a stone: for the 
-purpose of delivering a lecture to the pe<^e at Ephesus, 
lie cried out on a sudden, ^^It-is f^U done Steph^w} 
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strike the homicide ! thou hast smitten, thou hast wounded^ 
thou hast slain !'^ and that, at the veiy moment, the deed 
was perpetrated at Rome. The senate approved the choice 
of Petronius, and Nerta, on entering the assembly, was 
congratulated by Arrius Antoninus, the maternal gp»ndfather 
of the pious AntoniiBe. 

The details o£ Nerva*s short reign being confined to his 
home administration, the admirers of false glory have, 
attached to it the epithet of contemptible. It is true that 
the dazzling triumphs of trair were exchanged for those of 
humanity and utility. The repeal of the Jewish tax, the 
ioBfeefdiiei of pvoseculioiis for Judaisiiig opinioikis and rites, 
« CHrialiaa faith^ and die recaU of the persecuted Qizii- 
• tian estfks signalized the aeceaaion of Narva; and the 
wneiaUe evangetist John reittraed from his solitude in the 
■lie of Patmos. The golden and salv«r statues of Domi- 
tiah w^o melted down, the superfluous plate and garmcttts 
t>f the palaoe converted into coin, and imperial fiurms Mid 
Mats exchanged for tbeb value, and the receipts applied 
^tb the le-'cmburscBi^it of those whom Domitian liad 
fkmdeivd, of their property, and to the mainteBanea ^^ 
bays and pxh% the diildren of indigent ^ueents, throughoot 
iha towns «f Ithiy. 

^ The kwy wbidi the senate had in vam sidictted of 

Dowttian^ that no innatoi^ ahovld be put to death, was 

\ ^^nfirmed bgr the oath of Nerva.: and this he nixgumdf 

observed, wheh punifihing Calpumitta^ one of die Anilf 
<ff the Ctassif ^ha. connpired against him, by a gandr, 
iHwidmieajb to Tartetutt. 

JhMt insttd?eetioti of die Pmterian hndu, who deosaDisiL 
'ihe pttnUkneiH #f tkt eontfintors against DoMHtian, mm 
jb viia aiiietadpiad 4o be wf i uinil bf N«tv% nim d^ 
ikmtfk fmk from 4ige| wdliabfe«obeoiftaMllqrlM% 
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indisposition on any sudden emotion, presented his throat «> 
to their swords. Pelronius and Parthenius were both 
slain, and Nerva was compelled by Casparius JSlian, the 
late appointed prefect, to refer to the people a vote 'of 
thanks for their services. The feeble, but indignant, em- 
peror ascended the steps of the capitol, and cried with a 
loud voice, ^^ Be it happf and prosf^t>iis te the Roman 
senate and people, as well as to myself: I adopt Ulpius 
Trajan;' 

In the letteKs, anncundmg hb rank of Ccsar^ wltich 
were sent to TTa)an, tbe& ^dceaident of Gosaattay, iintm 
fiMied a vene ftpm Homer, 

" by thy shafts, 
O may the Grecians for my tears atone.* 

He suarvived «diis pradent aad oiergetie act but dnee 
omths, dying cf a fever indnoed isf a Midden ^itatM 
of auger ; and the mausoleum ^ Augustus neeetved ham 
ashes, < A.C. 9S, aged "72). 

NermliB easiness and placability of temper were Mxombdf 
sxfvom^d by Jumus Maatieus ; who, when the ceavewaim 
at sapper tamed mt the vIllaiDies of a pdUie iafiarmBr^ 
dwii diead, ef the aane «f CatuUos, raplied to Nermfa 
ifvettion, ^* what weuU ksve beoome ^of btat tf he hai. 
iMsdived Doantian P'^-*^ he would liave been sittiag beve 
with us at supper/' On being secretly apprized eif 4iie 
Cassian plot, he plaeed the ^eeaspisaters mexit hkn art: a 
Atm of gladiatoia: and when «be swords w«re bunf^ Iw 
te mipeeted bjr kim, as^iie giirer ef the (Aow, lie iiandedl 
4lMn to the latbani and asked <^«diietlier ^kcf tlioiigte ffae 
^ntsattftai€B%ssinipf^ The hs fci it ^ ladkilgBig hH»- 
MB at wuM-oHy saws gnvn wpon im tna a mMw 
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CHAPTER II. 
Marcus Ulptus Trajanus. ax» 98-117. 



Teajan was not indifferent to the dying appeal of 
Nerva. • Receiving the congratulations of the senate while 
at Agrippina, a city of Gaul^ he wrote letters to Rome* 
pledging himself that ^^ no man who was worthy should 
ever receive at his hands either death or dishonour f but 
his arrival at Rome was marked by an act of justice ; and 
summoning the prsetorian cohorts^ on the pretext of want- 
ing their services, he inflicted on iElian and his mutineers 
the penalties of execution. 

On delivering the sword of the .praetorian prefect to 
Sabumus, Trajan said to him ^^use it j^r me, if I act 
.well, against me, if ill/^ His wife Plotina, on ascending) 
for the first time, the steps of. the palace, turned to the 
multitude and exclaimed, '^ Slich as I am, when I enter 
this house, may I be found when 1 leave it f of neither 
was the pledge forfeited, nor the word, which they gave, 
broken. 

/ Only one of the senate suffered in this reign, and that 
by the act of their, own body, and without the privity of 
llie emperor. The exchequer was filled without injualicew 
Taxfis were remitted^ tributes moderated, and! tbe:e»ta- 
tilisbments for the maintenance pf children . Uber^Uy- en- 
dpwed. 'The^ suppjiy of bread* was seeuioed by<. tbe.estftbUsh«* 
ment of a society of bakers: that of publifi. taaajflii^ 
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introduced by Augustus, but invented by Cyrus the 
Persian, was also improved; roads and ports were made, 
towns built, and public edifices constructed : the pillar in: 
the ferum, which bears Trajan's name and is graven with his 
exploits, remains as a monument of his architectural 
glory, (erected 114! A.C. 144 feet high). 

The boundaries of the empire, defended chiefly by 
Augustus, were enlarged by Trajan. He subdued Deice* 
balus, king of the Dacians, threw a stupendous bridge 
across the Danube, and made a province beyond its banks 
a thousand miles in circuit ; drew a long fortification^ of 
which traces are yet distinguishable, firomPeterwaradin to the 
Don ; recovered Armenia firom the Parthians, and received 
hostages from their king Chosroes ; imposed the oath of 
allegiance on the king of the Iberians, Sauromatians, Bos- 
porans, Ajabians, and Colchians; conquered Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon, Babylon, and the Edessians; reduced Armenia,. 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia into provinces ; and car-- 
Tied all before him as fiir as the Red Sea, where he fitted out a 
fleet to invade the coasts of India. During his stay at Antioch, 
there happened a dreadful earthquake, which was preceded 
by strong lightnings and unusually high winds; then, sud^ 
denly , after a subterranean roaring noise, the whole earth seem- 
cd to be upturned, houses rocked as if on the s^, or were 
lifted into the air and fell in ruins, burying the inhabitants 
under the stones and rafters. Pedo the consul . was killed, 
and Trajan himself escaped only by leaping through a 
window, or, as the popular story ran, was . conveyed out of 
the house by a man of superhimian. stature. The several 
days and nights that the earthquake lasted, were passed by 
him . in the hippodrome under the open sky. When, 
seardi was made for the survivors and the.dead, some were^ 
found to have been sheLteted by the overlapping of beam&: 
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ihst had faUen agantt and popped mtk other, leaTiBg m 
««t of ttched space bcnertlh : a diiU was saved, who was 
disoavered araoiig the nam soekihg its dead mother, and » 
asatfaer who^ with her own milk, had siqpported both herself 
and her ia&nt. 

Turbo and Lucias, the lieutenants of Trajan, suppressed 
two fierce rebellions of the Jews about Cyiene in Africa, 
aad in Cypms ; and they carried their rancour against both 
Oiecks and Romans so far as to have them sawn asunder^ 
m thrown to wild beasts, and even ate their AsAx and wore 
their duns. Of the gentiles two hundred and twenty 
thousand are said to have fallen in Africa, and two hundred 
and forty thousand in Cyprus. 

Tiujan was about to undertake another expedition into 
Mesopotamia, when he was compelled by illness to letnm 
to Italy, leaving Adrian in conunand of the Syrian army ; 
and died at Seleucia, a city of Isauria, of an apoplexy in* 
doeed by the steppage of a salutary effii»on of Uood ( A.C. 
IIT). His bones, having been collected in a goiden um^ 
were deposited in Rome at the foot of his own pilar* The 
senate, who had a custom of saluting a new soveicign with 
tumultuous acdamations, frequently repeated, used after- 
wards to hail their emperor widi the words, ^^be still 
more fortunate than Augustus, and still better than 
Trajan.'' 

An edict against the Christians (A.C. 107, third perae- 
eution), in the reign of a prince .so distinguished for his 
equity, clemency, and paticoce, deBsonstrates ^e weight of 
peejudice and cdomny which pressed upon them, but idiiek 
eonld neither depiive them of their consolations, exhaust their 
fortitude, r^ess their seal, or retard the progress a£ their 
opinions. It is pleasing to add, tkit as Tngan became bettor 
iaiwimd» hisnatnTa) loveof justice fimnd ream far its esBsr* 
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«■•. A Mfott ftom FKny, goycmor of BitfayMa» ^fa wBite ftg 
Ae «npaE»r'« inslructitiis as to tlie mtniMr •£ pBOoan&iig 
aguHt tiieCfaristuns of his proviiiees, ooitains his <«"t**»i>py 
ll» the Uanelessiiess of their lires and inaonew: and his afri 
knowledgment that after due inquiry he oould oxdy find^ 
instead ef matter for aecusatioii, that ^* thej bound lhem-» 
advct by an oath to temperance and eharity^ and aang 
hymns to Christ as to a God." By this term the keatiffim 
magistrate intended a dmfled heroic person, such as Har- 
ouks or Osiris* If the report did not eSeet the lepesl^ 
it procured a modification of the law. OenTietions-rson** 
tnory to the forms of legal evidence, «r gmnnded mi 
anonymous accusations, were annulled, and all pnquisiteNi 
into the opinions of the Christians was prohibited. 

Although Trajan had a passion for war, it seems not 
to have been for the sake of empty conquest, but to have 
been regulated by great political views connected with the 
security of the empire. The honours which he acquired 
had no effect in altering the condescending ease and 
sociability of his manners. Placing himself on a perfect 
level with all classes, he sought relaxation in the free 
hilarities and pleasant intercourses of private life: 
visiting his friends without any retinue ; attending them in 
their illness; hunting with them or riding in the same 
chariot, and often dropping in, an uninvited guest, at theii 
entertainments. Although he could drink a large quantity 
of wine, it did not affect him to intoxication ; but he 
ordered no regard to be paid to any orders which he might 
issue after a late banquet. With much practical know- 
ledge, he could not boast of refined erudition ; but patron- 
ized learning in others ; and the philosophers, who were 
banished from Rome by Domitian, were, by him, recalled. 
Researches in natural history and geography occupied 
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willingly his attention. He visited the bituminous lake 
of Babylon, which supplied the cement for the building of 
its ancient walls ; and standing on the shores of the Indian. 
ocean, in contemplation of a ship that was steering its 
course to India, exclaimed, ^^and I too would pass to India, 
if I were younger/^ Trajan was of a good height and 
jBgure, with a noble physiognomy, but his hair was grizzled 
at the age of forty. Vigorous in his limbs and well-knit, he 
marched on foot, and forded the rivers with his infantry. 
He was bom at Italica, a city of Boetica in Spain, and was 
rather of an ancient than of an illustrious family, his 
&ther Trs^us being the first of his race who enjoyed the 
consular dignity/ 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Mlius Adrianiis, ax. 117-138. 



Although we should not hastily 'attribute a romantic 
caprice to a prince of such a solid character as Trajan^ yet 
the difficulty of accounting for his negligence^ in omitting 
to name his successor, lends credibility to the report, that, as 
he had rivalled Alexander in his conquests, so he wished to 
imitate him in leaving undecided the disposal 'of the emr 
pire. iElius Adrian, also a native of Italica in Spain, the 
son of Adrianus Afer, Trajan^s cousin, by Domitia of 
Gades, had married Julia Sabina, the daughter of Trajan''s 
sister, Marciana. Trajan had also been the guardian of 
his youth, and had appointed him prefect of Syria in the 
Parthian war ; but there is no proof that he designed him 
for his successor. The death of Trajan was, for several 
days, concealed from the senate, and, in the interim^ letters 
were produced conveying the appointment of Adrian as 
Csssar ; but the hand of Plotina had traced the signature 
of Trajan. 

Adrian, who was at Antioch, solicited by his letters, 
and obtained, the senate^s confirmation of his election ; and 
declined, both then, and for the future; to accept any other 
honours than those which he should himself request. On 
arriving' at Rome, he showed the same deference to the 
senate^s authority in the. transaction of all ai&irs of state^ 
and hold his courts of justice in the forum,^the PantheoD, 

v5 
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and whoever the pubUcity of the pnieeedings .night be 
best secured. '^ The lawyer, Salvius Julian, was directed to 
oompile a digest of the prstors^ edicts, by which, on enter- 
ing office, they notified to the people the forms of their 
intended proceedings ; and to frame out of these ^^ a perpe- 
tual edict/^ which was to be the precedent for future pne- 
tors. Many salutary and humane regulations of the ex- 
isting laws and usages were adopted, and the power of life 
and death over slaves was taken from the masters. But 
Christians were still dragged befoce the bloody and rapa- 
cious tribunals of the Roman prstors, (A.C. 118, fourth 
persecution). Adrian, however, lived to change his senti* 
ments, and a letter of his is still eSLtant threatening penalties 
on those who molested Christians ; «ikd, it is reported of him^ 
that he ordered temples to be built without imi^es, and 
had an intention of erecting one to Christ. 

Adrian excited the murmurs of the people by relm- 
quishing the three provinces which Trajan had added to 
the empire, and withdrawing his armies from A8syril^ 
Mesopotamia, and Armenia, in the opinion that the Roman 
territory should have the Euplirates for its boundary. 
Duda, which had received the name of Trajan's province, 
would also have been abandoned, were it not 6x the riak 
iof delivering over to the barbarians the Roman citizens 
who had been transplanted thither to supply the exhausted 
population of the plains and cities, which had be^ drained 
of men in the war of Deoebalus* 

But though averse from conquest, or having a genius more 
fitted to tactical details than to comprehensive plans of warfiure, 
and though much of his attrition at Rome was bestowed on the 
introduction of Grecian literary institutions, and the found- 
iBg of an academy called the Athaseum, his time was not 
consumed, in the ktsiure of the arts woi lettets, nor dii 



ketMf^bslto fmffiiB fer die wOeagik atrff DOwci ly rflds 
ft t mt wr s , Tke impeedon of die wilttary 4efe]ie0|» amI 
cofgaftkafctcil ttf dn kgionn» seem to Iisva been afiMNig tbe^ 
pvine^ol ol^eots of Us pro^^nss diroagh^aH'riie.^vii]t69% 
of die Reman em{nre, which ooeupted seY«& yesTB. Thai 
wettpaoB and i&aGldi»s> die trenchei itod nan^« uiidbr- 
ivtau; the cloiest scrutiny ; ditadek and ftrtiNMises were 
repaired or destroyed^ and rebuilt ia moie ocuivtoiient »ta*. 
tions ; and a timetted wall was eieeted jtlong ike boandortea 
of OenAany. In Britain, a paralkl ditch was added to the 
tHmeh of Agrieols, extending from the tnouth of the river 
Tjne, by Newcastle, to Sdway frith by Carlisle (A.C* 
121) ; and regimented bands of masons, smidus, and car* 
pepters attended his steps. The barbadanfl were daunted 
at the preparations of the imperial engineer, and his owa 
ioidiers were aroused to emnladon by die example of « 
80iereign and general, who disdained the use of a chariot, 
and braved, bare-headed and on feot, the Geltie snows and 
the heats of iEgypt* 

After being a spectator of the Slensinian myateSries hi 
Gteece, he passed into Egypt and restored the se^ulehro 
of Pompey. Here also he built a eity ealled AnUntaa^ 
in honour of Antinous, a £Eivorite youth, who, ai die eluy 
peror himself gave out, was drowned in tl» Nile, but 
whom he is suspected of having immolated to a notioa of 
magical superstition, that the term of esiistenee may be 
kngthcmed by the voluntary sacrifice of the life of another. 
Entering Palestine, he raised a town on the ruins of Jem* 
salem ; . which occupied the site of the lower part of th^ aa^ 
eientisity, and included in its range mount Calvary. , Frottt 
this colony all Jews were excluded: it was.eaUed ifiliar 
iipom his own name, aid Capitolina from die jlem|^e «f dw 
dtpitolilie Jove erected where that of Sohmonbadnaloed. 
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The Jews, indignant that foreigners should possess the- 
gitmnd of their dty and pollute the place of their temple 
. with heathen rites, suppressed their resentment while Adrian 
was stul in Syria ; but his remote absence was the signal of 
their insurrectioo. Unable to cope with the^Roman dis- 
cipMne'in the open field, they seized on the most convenient' 
stations, which they fortified with walls, and dug mines, 
as places of retreat, into which food was carried and air 
conveyed through passages under the ground. 

This foimidable rebellion, headed by Barcocheba, was 
crushed by Julius Severus, who sailed with an army from 
his presidency in Britain ; and who surrounding the Jews 
in detail with cautious stratagem and superiority of numbers, 
cut off their supplies, assaulted them with advantage, and\ 
extirpated with fire and sword those whom hunger and 
disease had spared. Fifty castles and nine hundred and 
eighty *five towns were razed to the earth ; in the different 
sdlHes and battles five hundred and eighty thousand Jews 
were slain, and Palestine became a desert (A.C. 135.). 
The Gentile historian records that a denunciation of their 
approaching calamities had been made to them by the 
tomb of Solomon tumbling into ruins, and that troops of 
wolves and hyenas had entered into their cities and howled 
in their streets. 

Adrian adopted as his successor Lucius Cajonius Com- 
modus Verus, by the name of Lucius ^Glius Verus Caesar; 
a man of dissipated morals, whose sole recommendation 
was a handsome figure, but who died of an ejection of 
Uood. Assembling the senate to deliberate on another 
election, he saw Arrius Antoninus anxiously supporting 
the steps of his wife's aged father, and instantly fixed upon 
him as the pierson of his choice. The anxiety of Adrian 
to secure the permanency of the succession was visible ix^ 
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his conditioning that Ant<minus should adopt Marcus; son 
of Ahnius Venis^ and Lucius^ son of the late iBlius Verus, 
an adcq^tion which he recommended by the remark^ ^^ let 
the state possess whatever there is of Verus.^' The title 
of Caesar was henceforth disjoined from that of Augustus* 
A long disease, accompanied by excessive bleeding at the 
nose, and a drc^tcal affection, prostrated both the bodily 
and the mental strength of Adrian. To alienation of 
mind there seems every reason for attributing the caprici- 
ous cruelty, which, in the decline of his reign, impelled 
him- to execute several guiltless persons; among others, 
Servianus, at the age of ninety, who had married Paulina, 
the sister of Adrian, and who is said to have burned some 
incense, and exclaimed ^^ on you, O immortal gods, I call 
as witnesses of my innocence, and pray only that Adrian 
may seek death and not be able to find it." Such, in fact,^ 
was long the condition of the dying emperor. His attempt 
to procure death by persuading a Tartar huntsman^ named 
Master, to wound him in a mortal part, which Hermogenes, 
his physician, had marked out beneath his breast, by draw- 
ing around it a coloured line, was frustrated by the terror 
and flight of the Tartar, who summoned Antoninus to the 
chamber. The latter, approaching his bed-side, observed 
to him, " if I suffer you to kill yourself I shall be a par- 
ricide." It is said that his death was at last hastened by 
improper diet, (A.C. 188, aged 62.). The merit of his 
former services had been eclipsed by the latter acts of his 
life, and the senate, many of whom he had delivered to the* 
lictors, were disposed to cast an odium on his memory. 
But the same hand, which had closed his eyes, composed^ 
his ashes in the tomb, and erected his temple. 

The character of Adrian was composed of contrarieties; 
Grossly sensual, yet an example of temperance ; affable^ 



jvi ivnrvcQ ; iiMfu to ui bmiiqi^ wm cnchuoiti of i#* 
portu to tbeb tiiHidT«itag«; Tiiidkti^ i^ starts, yet itte**- 
pdUb of ki^ fORiitiiiQBt; a patron of ardsts and moai iC 
ktteiV) jet du^osed to banter tbeir preitt»niiB. One of 
tkne on bring blaned hy a ftknd fiir giving up die point 
to Adnan, on tbe diqwited propriety of a word, answered, 
iliat *' tbe oonnuoider of thiity legfons nmst always be 
aUowed to be in the right.'^' He was himsdif a painter, 
modeUer, musician, and geometrici«i, a poet and annalist ; 
and wrote memoirs of his own life, under tbe name of ins 
fieedman Phkgon. Tennis and throwing the jarelin were 
qports in wfaidi he excelled, and in the diase he was 
fammost in i^earing the lion. His fondness fcr die 
latter eicereise, which began with his early jrouth, induced 
him to give die name of ^^ Adrian'^s hunting-plaoe ^ to a 
city of McDsia. This ardour tji distinction, which prompted 
him to difiuse his name over the world and connect it with 
die most durable works of man, might be traced through 
many countries, distant from each other, by Adrianopolitan 
Inridges, aqueducts, and towns. Books of dravek were his 
&vorite reading and, like Trajan, he loved to visit the 
places of which he read. In his expenses he was generous, 
and presented his officers with their horses, mules, accoutre- 
ments, and equipage ; but in his own dress, as a general, 
he was studiously plain; his scarlet military cloak was 
neither clasped with a jewel nor even, as was customary, 
bc»rdered with purple, and the hilt of his sword was of 
simple ivory. A strict disciplinarian, he reformed the 
luxury whicb had crept into the camp, and demolished the 
diatd%ed arcades and the allies of vines and box-trees which 
the soldiers had constructed as their places of exercise, in 
winter or in summer. Yet at Rome he was not sparing of 
«ast, espeoiifiy in trinkets and bauble^ which he bedl 
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liked to send as keepsakes to his friends,^ and to receive in 
retuni. Hospitable in the banquet, he would direct some 
of the platforms on which the dishes were served, to be 
brought from the more distant to the principal table, that he 
might detefit the purf^B]f^piB 6i hia kitcba if thejr passed 
coarse or ill-dressed viands on the guests of inferior rank. 
His &vorite dish was a pasty made of pheasant, sow'*8 
udd^ saltedy and gmxvaon of baoon. In person he was 
ttlif amoved hia hair in eurls, and was die first Roman 
emperor who wore hia beard long, which he did hr the 
]M»rpo6e of coDceidiiig some womAh in Ins fiuse. Among the 
pleasantries feeorded of faim> and on whidi he piqued him* 
self, it is related that a man with grey hair, having dyed it 
Uaek in the interval b clween a first audience, in which 
some auit which he ptefetied was rejected^ and a aeoond 
mhkh he solicited Sox ibe purpose a£ renewing it, Adrian 
uiA him ^^ I have afaeady iciused your ia^r«'^ To tUus 
vein of jocidarily there ia an allnaiott in the ode of AdriaB 
ia his sMd, which ia atffl extant, and which is said to have 
been composed cm his death4ied : — 

"What, my sprite? wy dainty one, 
TmaUittg oa tip^ioe to be gone ? 

Many a d«^ tiiis bo^'» gaest, 

Old companion, dearest, best. 

Where will bMhy port of rest ? 
What strange coasts wilt thou discover ? 

Is it thou t poor, pallid thing, 

Naked, staik, and Aivering — 
Wbere now tby gibet?«-^by Jeits are a¥#f T 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Titus Fulvti4$ Antottintis Pius. ax. 198-61. 
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The first act of the reign of Antoninus procured to 
him fix)m a decree of the senate the surname of the Pious; 
The.sentenoe of a number of criminals depending on his 
confirmation, he reprieved them, all ; observing ^^ that he 
ought not to begin his sovereignty: with business of that 



nature." 



As if to justify the title bestowed upon him, Antoninus 
addressed letters to Larissa, Thessalonica, Athens, and the 
towns of Asia, prohibiting the prosecutions of Christians. 
Such was the mildness of his domestic administration, that he 
discouraged the prosecution of conspirators, alleging that 
it were better to keep the people ignorant of the number of 
those who held him in dislike. The business of the 
cabinet was transacted by himself, without the intervention 
of ministers ; and the interests of the provinces were regarded 
equally as those of the Roman state : the proconsuls were 
obliged to moderation in their imposts, and called to 
account for malversation or oppression: those who 
governed well, had the term of their government extended; 
by which at the same time that approbation was conveyed, 
the temptation to extortion was removed. The salaries of 
sinecure offices and unmerited pensions were abolished : 
the emperor observing that ^^ nothing was more base than for 
those to gnaw the commonwealth, who never worked to 
support it." During a scarcity, the people were supplied 
firom the private funds of their sovezeign with com, wine,^ 
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and oil; and although the only instance of.. confiscation 
under his reign occurs in the case of Attilius Tatian, 
who suffered judgment from the senate for usurping 
independence in his province, and whose son was afterwards 
maintained by Antoninus, his treasury could spare dis* 
bursanents for the repair of cities, the construction of 
aqueducts, the erection of bridges and light-houses, and 
the restoration of the decayed harbours of Terradna, 
Caieta, and Puteoli. 

Though the warlike policy of Antoninus was mostly of 
a defensive kind, the kings, who were allies of the Romans, 
respected his authority; and many of the barbarian 
nations laid aside their arms, referred to him their contro- 
versies, and abided by his decisions. The Bactrians, 
Indians, and Hyrcanians sent their ambassadors, and the 
noble serenity of his countenance confirmed their reliance 
on his justice. While by his lieutenants he curbed the 
rebellious movements in Egypt, Achaia, and Dacia, and 
compelled the Moors to maintain peace, he sent LoUius 
Urbicus to repress die Britons ; and had a wall con- 
structed across the island, higher up than that of Adrian,* 
and extending from the frith of Clyde to that of Forth. 

After a long, humane^ and useful life^ he was seiased 
with a fever at Lorium in Tuscia, one of his country- 
seats ; and delivering to Marcus, die adopted Cssar and' 
.husband of his daughter Faustina, a golden inline of 
Fortune, the symbol of empire, which stood at his bed' s 
head, turned round as if composing himself to sleep, and 
tranquilly expired (A.C. 161, aged 7S). The senate 
deo^eed him a temple with an Antoninian priesthood^ and'^ 
erected to his honour the pillar which bears his name. 

Antoninus was the son of Aurelius Fulvius and Arria 
FadiUa : his' family, whieh was ancient, belonged io^ 
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TaMiiiiimj a town or the Appian my, with mvimpal 
fxrnktgesy hgr which the ishalutants wo* entitled to hoU 
effiocs at Borne. As a l^idator and prinee lie waa 
a^H^aided as die seoond Numa : he was abo a scholaar, an 
oiator, and an agrieulturist. Tali in his penntt^ he 
hecanie latber bent in hia latter yeiurs, and> to prerent his 
atoopiog, wore thin boards strapped round his bnaat. 
Befive leoeiviiig his noKniog levee« he used to eat a little 
dry bread, to prevent the sickness of fasting. His table 
was sup^^ied by his own fowlers, fishermen, and huntsmen: 
the people wcve admitted to his baths. Dressed like a 
pnTate person, he fireqnented the theatre and gmtified Am 
■mltitnde with the exhibitians of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
cnoodiles, and hipp(^oteni ; and on one oceuion, pro* 
dueed a hundred limis. His leisure time was drvidad 
between conversing and waUung with his friends, huntin^f^ 
and fidiing; but in budness he was inde&tigable, and 
paid the same ^tentien to the aflSiirB of the state as if 
they were those of his own fiimily* His suavity nf 
ten^r and tenderness of feeling are esempUfied in two 
anecdotes, which are rdated of him. The stoic pluloso* 
pher, Apolkmitts, who had arrived from Oudeis to under* 
tdce the educafticm of Manms, when sent for to the palace 
letwmed in answer that <^ the pupil ought to oone to the 
mast^p not the master to the pupil." <^ So,** said Anto* 
ninus laughing, '^ it is easier for ApoUonius to come aU the 
wagr from Chahsis to Borne, than to walk fioem his lodgii^ 
sit BoBse to my palaoa" To the. people of the royal 
household, who woe oflBMaousIy urging Mareiis not to givw 
way to aaoh exoesi of gpef on the death of his tutatv 
Antoninus observed ^^let him be a num: diem is no 
^ mason why eidier power or philosophy should mb ns of 
fbslingB.'' Faoln ike ktter anecdote it may be inlhnwd 
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tbat the oensure cast on the philosophy of the stoics, as 
inculcating a stagnation of feeling and extinguishing the 
affecticms, is unfounded. Its influence in composing the 
passions, resembUng the i>eu«.t of «.y system of pag«i 
ethics the spirit of mild patience inherent in Christiamtj, 
is manifested by the eonduct of this emperor on another 
occasion. The multitude, during a period of scarcity, 
threw stones at him » he waUBKl die streets : cm which he 
calmly explained to thepi the measures which he had taken to 
procure a supply of com, and by a few soft words appeased 
the sedition. An imputation of weakness has been thrown 
upon Antoninusy from the circumstance €iS his consort 
GaleriaFaustina, a woman of light charactcar, hairing received 
at her death divine honours, wkh the distinction of having her 
statue of gold carried in a chair of state to the iheatie, 
and a coin, still extant^ siniick, to the memory of her 
deification, with the inscription Diva Augusta, and Con^ 
oordia on the reverse. But safiBcient allowance ib not 
made fer the Roman forms of fsneniaatiop and the pioui 
conscientiousness of Antoniaiifi. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Marcus Aurdius Antoninus Phihsophus a.c, 161-180. 
Lucius Venus ax, 161-169. 



Marcus Aueelius succeeding, by right of his adop- 
tion, to the exclusion of the two sons of Antoninus, was 
yet doubly connected with the latter, as the son of Faustina, 
Augusta's brother, and as the son-in-law of Antoninus : 
having married his own cousin Annia Faustina, who resem- 
bled her mother in her beauty and her levity. By his 
fiither, Annius Verus, he derived his extraction from Numa 
Pompilius, and by Domitia Lucilla, his mother^ firom a king 
of the Salentines. Lucius Verus, his brother by imperial 
adoption, and the husband of his daughter Lucilla, was by 
him associated with himself in the sovereignty, and they 
were the first of the Roman emperors who reigned con* 
jointly, each having the title of Augustus. Their respective 
character and conduct exhibited a striking opposition of 
profligacy and virtue. 

Neither his ancestor nor his predecessor was disgraced by 
Marcus. The constitutions, or edicts, of his government 
ivere distinguished by their wisdom, his labours in the 
cabinet by their unremitting assiduity, and his decisions on 
the tribunal by their equity. The pleadings of the advo- 
cates, which, as among the Greeks, were regulated by a 
water hour-glass, received, through a more copious measure 
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of water, a greater latitude in respect of time. The re- 
gisters of births were refinmed, and the procurement of 
certificates of free citizenship, which had been difficult in 
the provinces, facilitated. Meanwhile the dajrs of Verus 
were spent in applauding the 'green party ^ of the circus^ 
and his nights in drinking and dicing with gladiators, 
brawling in street riots, and breaking the cups in taverns 
with pieces of money. Marcus was heard to exclaim, ^^ I 
mourn the fate of the public." 

. The clouds, however, which lowered everywhere in the 
political horizon, threatened to disturb the easy security of 
these imperial avocations. Vologeses, king of Parthia, 
having cut to pieces the legate Severianus and his legions, 
Verus was persuaded to undertake the command of an ex- 
pedition ; but he dallied with the luxuries of Antioch, and 
sent his lieutenant, Avidius Cassius, against the Parthians. 
Ctesiphon was taken, the royal palace razed to the ground, 
Arminia recovered, and Verus received the titles of Par- 
thicus and Arminicus (A.C 165). But instead of gracing 
his triumph with captive kings, he made his entry into 
Rome attended by the pipers, the buffoons, and the jug* 
glers of Syria, and brought the pestilence in his train. 

The Germans from beyond the Rhine came down upon 
Italy, and were, at length, checked and{defeated by Pom- 
{iseianus (who afterwards married the widow of Verus) and 
Fertinax who succeeded to the empire. The bodies of 
armed women were found mingled with the ' slain of the 
barbarians. Verus, returning to Rome, owing to the 
plegue spreading in Aquileia, and sitting in the same 
jehariot with Aurelius, died suddenly of apoplexy, (A.C. 
1690- He had bffladsome features, with the brows iheeCing, 
jdi^Ked his beard in imitation of Adrian, and left the 
^diantoler. of a Nero without his cruelty. 
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Alt expediMii tigtmU the Qaacb md Mmcvavmm wa» 
undertaken by Aureliua in penwilt a^ « ^^om when the f»^ 
vages of the pla^ae had thinned Beme aaJ tfaa citieB nT 
Italy. To sapj^y th^ expenses of tUs facsiidable war^ in 
the exhausted »tate of his treasuiy, and under the unv^ 
linipoess whieh be Mt to increaise the lead of taxation in 
Borne and in the provinces, Awrdina sold by aueticm tke 
gMen and crystal eupa and porcelain of his palace, and 
even the robe of his wife, woven of gold and ailk, and 
heavy widi gems. The sale continued two whole months, 
and some time after his victorious campaign^ the articfas 
w^ne 9gain redeemed from those who agreed to return 
them, while those who retained them escaped any expres- 
sion of his displeasure. 

The Marcomannic war is r^ideced remarkable by thr 
legend of ^^ the thundering legion.*^ It is rdated that on 
the Roman army being hemmed round by the barbarians, 
who h^d c^aaed to harass them with their wei^ons, bdiev<- 
ing that the heat of the sun and the scarcity of water 
would compel them to surrmder tbraugh fiiitigue and ex<- 
haustion, the pretman general reaainded Aurdius that the 
legion 4f Melitene was composed of Christians, and that 
nothing was refused to their prayers ; that the legmn, vi^en 
exhorted by the emperor, a dd r e sse d their God in d» name 
of Christ ; and that lightnkig ins^andly Ml wpon the bar* 
iiarians, and rain dsseoided en the RoanB army^ It is 
uncertain whether the des^rMtion nf the enenqr's macfainea 
by warlike oombiifitiUes may have given noe to the slory, or 
whether it or^inat^d in the mbnml eocummee uf a tbnii- 
der-stonn, whieh the H«aaan soUters may haire turooi tn 
llieir own advwiKge ; huttbenMenlmisBU|iportadby A»> 
l^and die eiMua^ nss^pwd Ar llie name of im IcgM 
involve an anachroniaaa. . Xfaa hMMB.nf 



in whidi the oifemattftiioeB ai^ detulcd, ai w^nmiriti wg; 
« ^* thundering legioa'^ exktod §nm tht tinie of AijigiMta% 
and solditfSi wilii a diundettidt impresBed upon llieir Aiddi^ 
9ve sculptured on the pilhur of Trajan. 

Tbebattfes gained bj^ Aurelias were eompared in iinpoM- 
aoioe with those of the oid Carthaginian war ; bat he irm 
diverted ftom his preparations to rednee into provinen 
Marcomannia and Sarmatia, by newa of the ddoction of 
Atidins Cassias, who, for his services against the Parthims, 
had been ipyested with the presidency of Syria. The dream 
of empiie lasted but three months, and Aurelias, on the 
way to Syria, was met by messengers bearing the head «f 
Cassius. Its deoent interment was the pledge of fotgive- 
ness and eonciKation. The emperor, in the laiumph of 
bencfvolence rather than victory, made the progress of the 
fKsidfected provinees, receiving to his grace the Antioeheans 
and Alexandrians, and ddivering lectures on philosophy in 
^ temples and theatres of Syria and Egypt. Faustina, who 
having accompanied him on his expeditaons, had reoeived 
the tide of *^ mother of the ctanpy'** Ml ill at the foot of 
mount Taurus, and his letters tathe senate, communicating 
her death and soliciting the same honours to her uiemoiy 
as that of her mother bad received, though she as litlfe 
deserved them, expressed the poignancy and iaoonaolable- 
Aess of his afflicticm. 

The disease, which pmved fatal to his own life during 
ttiolber eiunpaign in Hangary, has been supposed to have 
heen aided by the tieadiery of his physicians, suborned hgr 
Commodns, his son ; of whose ensation as Cesar, after die 
Mafeetnannie triumph, the people of Rome said that, 
^ Aoveliiis was Mt the firther of his country, bat the frdnr 
of Us SOB.** This SOB ha svmmened to the side of km 
ttMl BdlMliiilM him 4ha^ ^ il was Mt 
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were feared for their cnielty, but those who were bdoved 
for their goodness^ that reigned seeurdy/' To the soldiers 
and his friends who wept around him, he said, *^ why do 
you weep for me and not for thousands who are carried 
off by the plague?^ then adding ^^ dismiss me, fare- 
well, I am only going before you,'^ he covered up his head 
as if he wished to sleep, and, on being approached, was 
found to be no more, (A.C. 180, aged 59). The news of 
his death spread consternation in the streets of Rome, and 
the people assembled with the senate, who were robed in 
mourning, to assist in the decree for his deification. His 
statue was placed by many at their hearths among the 
household gods, and the custom was long continued. 

We learn from the private meditations of Aurelius, 
which time has spared, that his mother accustomed him in 
childhood to a hard couch and homely diet. Wearing the 
short cloak of the Greek philosophers, he was assiduous in 
attending their lectures, and reluctantly left the gardens of 
Domitia to reside at the palace. The emperor Adrian 
loved to superintend his education ; Sextus of Cheronaea, 
the grandson of Plutarch, was his instructor in Greek 
literature ; Fronto, in Latin oratory ; and Junius Rusticus 
and ApoUonius, the Chalcedonian, in the philosophy of Zeno. 

The study of jurisprudence and ethics impaired his con- 
stitution, yet he excelled in wrestling and the ca^stus, and 
was fond of hunting the wild boar. An axiom of Plato 
was frequently in his mouth, that ^^ states prospered when 
philosophers ruled, or rulers philosophized ;" ' and in refer- 
ence to the senate, he was used to say that, '' it was more 
reasonable for many able men to lead one man, than to be 
led by one man.''' The lenity and liberality of his govern- 
mtent were evinced in mitigating the punishments for capi- 
*tal offeiQces; extending to strangers the piivileg^s of 
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Rome ; ordering, at his own charges, the public funerab in 
the time of the plague, and rebuilding Carthage, Ephesus, 
and Nicomedia, which liad been destroyed by an earth- 
quake and by fire. Of an infirm habit of body, he used 
to eat a little, but frequently, in the night-time, and took 
by day a medicated Ifizenge {proscribed for his use by the 
physician Galen. Aurelius, from his jealousy of the 
Christian virtues as a stoic, and as « heathen .from his early 
initiation in the coUege of priests, was not sufficiently cahn 
and enlightened to follow the example of Antoninus, in ab- 
staining from persecution. Many martyrs laid down their 
lives under his edicts, of whom the two itMst emineBt were 
Polyearp^ the «on|Minion of the apotftlei^ And Jvatin tte 
Platonic convert* 
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CHAPTER VL 



Lucius Aurelius Commodus. ax. 180-192. 
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When Aurelius^ conscious that he was dying, was 
asked by a tribune for the parole or pass-word^ he replied 
^'go to the rising-sun (meaning Commodus), for I am set- 
ting,' ' There is reason to believe he knew that the glory 
of his race set with him. 

Commodus, in his harangue to the legions, promised 
that he would teach the barbarians respect for a youthful 
emperor. But his parasites talked of the frozen rivers of 
Pannonia, and the tepid springs and warm breezes of Italy ; 
and in spite of the remonstrances of Pompeianus, a peace was 
concluded with the Marcomanni, the Roman troops were 
withdrawn from their fortified posts, and Commodus has- 
tened to Rome. 

The whole administration of the affairs of state was left 
by Commodus to Perennis, an Italian, and prefisct of the 
Praetorians. This man, after banishing or executing most 
of the favoured friends of Aurelius, and amassing riches 
by the confiscation of their estates, was detected, through 
the means of a coin which he had struck with his image, 
in a design to seize the empire^ and was beheaded in the 
pight. The diamberlain, Cleander, who had been a slave^ 
Bucceeded to his influence, and, after running a ^Unilar 
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career of avarice and cruelty, fell a sacrifice to the fiiry of 
the multitude in a faminei produced bjr his monopoly of 
corn. 

The beginning of this reign was marked by some achieve- 
ments of military prowess. The barbarians beyond the 
Dacian frontier were vanquished by Niger and Albinus; 
and the Caledonians, having burnt the barrier of the 
Roman wall, and cut to pieces a Roman general and his 
legions, were repressed by Ulpius Marcellus, a man who, 
rivalUng Agricola in his genius and his exploits, but nar- 
rowly escaped his iate. 

Commodus, meanwhile, descended into the Amphi-' 
theatre, clad in a silken tunic of white and gold, and ex- 
emplified on elephants, bears, and hippopotami, the 
skill in archery which he had acquired among the Par- 
thians. A woman presented him with a refreshing wine in 
a cup, shaped like the club of Hercules, which he finished 
at a draught, and the feat was hailed by the acclamations of 
the senate. Mingling cowardice with the lust of slaughter, 
he was accustomed to fight with gladiators, who opposed to 
his keen weapon swords blunted with balls of lead: butfironi 
this pastime of human mutilation and murder he was 
induced to desist^ by the effort of one less patient of his 
experiments, who attempted to wrest the sword firom his 
hands. 

His exploits of blood were not confined within the range 
of a theatre. The noble house of the QuinctiUi was nearly 
extinguished. Sextus Condianus, only, the son of Maxi- 
mus, eluded by a stratagem the tyrant^s greediness of 
wealth and hatred of erudition. Apprized that his arrest 
was determined, he filled his mouth with the blood of a 
hn^ mounted his horse^ fell from it^ and exhibiting the 
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•iqpeaniiea of having broken a vettel, was taken tip mad 
carried to his diamber: the body of a ram supfilied his 
place ou the funeral pile. His secret was betrayed : hot 
diifttng constantly his disguise and passing fram ooontry to 
oouBtry, he baffled, during the life of Connnodus, llie 
Uoodhounds that tineked his steps. Many heads irase 
aent to Bome in the hope of seeorii^ the fee of the rewaad 
fer his apprebensioB, and many persons sugared n tke 
penalty of theiz life or their property for the zeal or iaapvled 
crime of having seen or aided or concealed the {ugHivc 

The emperor'^s hatred of the nobility was instilled iiiti^ 
Us fearful and suspicions mind by the tncautioos words of 
an nnsuocossful oonsptrator. His sister LuciUa, the widear 
a£ Verus, had retainedy after her marrii^ with PQmpeip> 
«BU8, the honours of ^upress : having fire carried hefiwe 
hetf and sitting in the diair of the empress at the thcaive» 
But on the marriage of Commodus, she was obliged t^ 
yield precedeney to his wife Crispins^ the daughter cf 
JBrutius ; and baving fermed an acquaintance with a ycmif^ 
snan of wealth and aoUe family, named Quadratus, A» 
engaged him to assassinate hc^ brother. Awaiting thr 
a{qproach of Commodus, in a dark nook of eae ef the 
passages leading from the theaiaw, he fiprai^ upon hiaa 
with a dagger, exclaiming ^ the senate sends thee thia.* 
The exclamation which announced, frustrated the intant r 
Aa guard interposed, and Jbe was shiin. LuciUa was dis- 
t&m^ tp hftve been the instigator, and exile to the isle if 
Cupres preceded the sentence of her death. 

A second design of Matemus, the captain cf a hand 
itf vebbers, ic assault the tyrant, during the ceicasoniaa^f 
Cybel^ was betrayed by an acoompltea; hnt a thia^ 
tetunaioly for Acme and tan the world, was aucossdUi 
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. Tlie eSttfaiinliwiiiirs attkt a vn&nrkable pttt did mA cbcMtf 
niueli nunrksil tbeMlot Damidati t Mtram tbe mistraw 
of CofinuoduS) finuid his tatileti, idscribed widi a Hte of 
cffBMkiiiBfid penona ; obserted, at the h«ad gS thd lift, her 
cma ntine^ and concerted an immediate censpiracy with 
JEatiiiaa Lsetos, praBtoiian prefect, and Edectns, aa 
il^ptiiiB, the chamberlain. On Commodus' leaving th* 
tudby she oftred him a cup of perfumed wine, in whieh 
poisim had beea infased ; but after a short sleep he rejected 
it from his stomach ; when a wrestler, called Narcissus, waa 
sent into the saloon, and strangled him on his couch, 
(A.C. 19S). The senate erased his name, declared him an 
enemy to his country and a parricide, and decreed that 
his body should be dragged by a hook to the Tiber. 

The conduct of Commodus betrays the symptoms of 
insanity. In the lion's skin and club, which were carried 
before him and deposited at his side in the theatre, there 
may be only the vanity of the destroyer of tigers; his 
wearing the winged shoes and carrying the caduceus of 
Mercury, may have been simply an imitation of Alexander 
of Macedon, whose follies were compatible with the con- 
summate genius of the general and the statesman ; and in 
the pollutions with which he stained the secret recesses of 
his palace, he only resembled others of strong minds, but 
perverted passions. Other acts, however, marked by a 
certain jocular refinement of cruelty, such as the cutting 
asunder a corpulent man and transfixing cripples with 
arrows, indicate the mischief of madness. 

It was made capital for an African peasant to kill a lion 
even in his own defence :-— such were the game-laws of 
Commodus ! The image of Hercules is stamped on the 
xeverse^f his coins. In the calendar which he attempted 
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to estaUisb, the month of October was named Hercukus, 
and each of the other months was designated hj one of 
the nimierous titles which he had assumed. A colossal 
statue, which had borne the head of Nero and afterwards 
of the Sun, was replaced' by his. own; and on the base 
was inscribed ^^ Conqueror of a thousand gladiators.^^ 
Commodus was of a well-proportioned figure; his.ejes 
had the wild lustre, and the vacancy of expression, peculiar 
to intoxication ; and his hair was dyed and sprinkled with 
filings of gold. 
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INCLUDING THE S.EIGNS FBOM PEBTINAX TO 

CLAUDIUS II. 



CHAPTER I. 
Publius Helvius Pertinax. ax* 193^1B3. 



HAD Marcus Aurelius, who quoted with approbation^ 
a sentiment of Plato on the alliance between gooft 
government and the spirit of philosophy, reflected, that the 
Greeks were governed not by persons but by laws ; and ha^ 
he remembered, that distant states invited the visits of 
philosophers to assist them in framing for their use writtea 
constitutions, the Roman liberty which, under the virtuous 
eaiperors, was conceded as a benevolence, would again have 
subsisted as a right, and been placed beyond the caprice or 
malice of a mad, or weak, or wicked successor to empire s 
while the army, depending on the senate for their creation 
and support, or looking up to' the prince only as the 
depositary and distributor of the senate's bounty, would no 
longer. have possessed a! separate interest, or r^arded the 
summary justice, dealt on a tyrant, as a wrong offered to 
themselves. They would no longer have been pampered with 
that license, which was necessary to bribe their devotion to 
the person of a single man, who, opposing, oppressing, and 
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despoiling all that the country contained of rank, and wealth, 
and wisdom, rested his hope of impunity on the refuse of 
the camp and the dregs of the people. Retiring within 
the limit of martial order and the pale of citizenship, they 
would neither have resented the restrictions of discipline, 
nor resisted the checks of law; but would have seen in 
their emperor the dignified executive head of a firee and 
mighty state, not a master whom they had themselves set up 
to be served and flattered and to be their flatterer and 
drudge, and^ like aa Indian god, adwed with prostration, 
or tumbled from his pedestal. 

The same night that Commodus was murdered, Laetus 
and Selectns hastened to the bouse of Fertinax, prefect of 
the city ; who, thinking that they came from the emperor 
with an order for his death, sat up in his bed and received 
them with a tranq^uil countenance. They offered him tfce 
pvyrple; but tbeif words seemed to bkn only heardess; 
raillefy, tin tbey shewed him the taUets; andhavxagoseer-' 
tauMd by a trusty messenger that Commodoa wa& indeedl 
nn more, he confided bimsdf to their counsds. The 
nmconnrs of die aaldievy were appeased by Lstus, wb^ 
amsed them thai Cottinodus had cacpfred of apiqpiexy and > 
nwrnnmfflided Pertiaax to tkeir allwrnmoe. From dMi^ 
eaipp 'P^xtasMX.Tspami to tbe aenat^faouse at die hntk oi 
d«y ; mi after dsBdinii^ Am cnpiie on dhe pfea of liin 
ad/vaneed age and infimkies, and va^pag diat Pdmpdanuv' 
or ^afariaflhouUbetJiOKn in his; roon^fiiia%ac«Bptei theirs 
nnnfjbaaiw safaiMioBs. A Lignrian hf hmth and of wbl 
obieiurQ' fiuni^, and n gfanmanan fajr pn&BstDny he bad 
h^m fimt noticad b^ Panq^oaima sod msed to the com* 
mimii of the velaiana of dna atmdaid iitxillacii.) lAm 
Mrrdi fl|MKt fiBMB ikt atber Uffoam, mi. bad gM>% 
JittiiglHaiwd luiiiad£ kk xafamnaiig dM snihiQn in Brndm^: 



Tlie irndfir^ dB Fmhkmc stood m Aie wty ef kii p^iisj^ 
AhkNigb kt aiBigii^d to hk fii^el>-m*Iaw^ Fluvius S^ 
picianus, the prefecture of the dty, the vanity ef hh lAh 
4MM^ dke yeittk of hw BMt were with him 6xcu6^ for with- 
holding fiom Ae one die title o^ Augusta BXkd from the 
dther Ae appoibtmeiii of Ceesar. With the rights o£ hitf 
fimiily thfM* un«&no#ledged^ and having the appeai^necT 
ndier of ail itderreM than an emperor, h6 proceeded Uf 
ti^bfttn the pakoe and re-model the army. 

The Gasarians^ or officers of the household, took the 
4ilam, and the pnetorian bands were affected with a spirit of 
mutiny whidi Letus, who repented of his services, did ndt 
iMrrempt to suppress. On thdr surrounding^ the palitee, 
PertinaK, who had* with him many of the knights, as well 
A the guards of die night, and might have closed thr 
gates which the Ciesarians treacherously flung open^* 
w>idh an inexcusable- rashness went out to thenl and ad** 
dnssaed them in a speech. Some were awed, somO' 
persuaded, and others began to steal away ; but one mor0 
obstinatoly daring than the rest starting from the ranks 
«iidaimed ^^ the soldiers send you this swotd'^ and wounded 
him: the others no longer contained themselves, but 
toAimg forward severed his head ftom his body, (A.C. IdSy 
aged S7). It was ^rried on a spear to the grief and 
indignation of both the stoate and people, and At soldiers^ 
retreated to their camp. 

There appeared a* total want ^ energy among all classes:^ 
the senators retired to their country seats; the peopti^ 
vimamcd terror-struck and inaciive# The- prefect Sul^ 
ciatf} who had bam sent by Pertinax to 1^ fortified station^ 
•f the mutinous piMOrians, canvassed theirvoteo for his sue-* 
OMbioHj and was <q[»posed in the ehy by Jtdiarins Didioo^ 
fWtiir itf th«r tnidk, »* weaMyr aobhanm, / susj^estod^ of 
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eBeimraging the mutiny ; a voluptuary, though a learned 
lawyer^ and grandson of that Salvius Julian who compiled, 
motder Adrian, the perpetual edict. 
' The guards took courage and became insolent. They^ 
sent out a crier to proclaim that the empire was for sale. 
Julianus, pressed by the solicitations of his wife and 
daughter, quitted the delicacies of his well-spread table 
for the camp of the prstorians; was admitted by a ladder 
over the wall ; sealed the contract ; and was escorted back 
into the city by a strong detachment of the soldiers ; who 
formed over his head a tortoise with their shields, to ward 
off the stones that were cast from the house-tops. 

JulianuSy in his speech to the senate, professed to come 
among them alone and without a guard, though the doors 
were beset by the soldiers and many of them entered with 
him. Retiring to the palace, in which the body of Perti^ 
nax still lay, he found the table spread with his frugal 
supper, and, deriding his lettuces and artichokes, replaced 
them by dainties. 

The old Roman spirit seems to have been effectually 
xouzed by the disgrace of the throne exposed to auction. 
The multitude armied themselves, and though many 
were slain^ by the guards, maintained their post in the 
drcus tiU obliged to disperse by hunger. It was now 
that the exterior armies were looked to both by the senate 
and the people as bringing with them both 'deliverance and 
honour ; Rome recovered heart, and the privileged bands 
of a corrupt and luxurious garrison, ' were regarded with 
contempt on the invited and expected approach of the 
hardy legions from the provinces. Three generals, how- 
ever, divided the attention and were likely to dispute tha 
Choice of the senate ; Niger, Albinus, and Severus, the 
proconsuls of Syria, Britain, and Pannonia, who were 
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each saluted Augustus bj their respective armies. It was 
obvious that the stake must be won by him who displayed 
the ^eatest sagacity and promptness of decision ; and it 
was accordingly gained by Severus. 

While Julianus was busied in fortifying the suburbs and 
the pakce, and propitiating Fate by magical rites and in- 
cantations^ he heard that Severus had taken Ravenna, and 
repulsed TuUius Crispinus near the Milvian bridge. 
Convemng the senate, he ordered them to revoke the decree 
which declared Severus a public enemy and pass another 
associating him in the empire t both decrees were equaUjT 
futile. The advanced guard of the Pannonian army was 
already at hand, a tribune, bearing the eomnussion of 
death, entered the city, and Julianus was beheaded in t1i# 
private baths of the palace (A.C. 193)^1 
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CHAPTER n. 



TifJ» .first act af SQ^K«ru% oa e^teimg Rchb% waa t» 
iMgnnhk ik». praetema bandsy ibr tke mAst mi a pbii^ a<i . 
i£ t# r««me their aUegiane? ^ but b&viDg aiuarautided th^xUi 
ifMh kia owa ^KK)p^ he rjepcoachcd' them.with their treas<»]% 
tlM^ Mkliftkma^ and thek want af patriotisBi^ deprived . 
them of their weapony^i their amoouc, aad theix boEses, aad 
banished them to the distance of^ the hundredth mile-stone 
firom Borne. It is related that one of the chargers^ 
unwilling to be separated from his rider, and following him, 
neighing, the soldier turned, and slew both his horse and 
himself. 

His care was next directed to the honouring the 
memory of Pertinax. The head of the murdered emperor 
had been recovered, and, together with the bodjr, deposited 
in the family sepulchre ; but the funeral solemnities were 
bestowed on his waxen eflSgy, which was placed on a couch 
spread with coverings of gold and purple and adorned with . 
the sculptured heads of marine and terrestrial animals, 
in the enclosure of an open temple with columns 
formed of ivory and gold. A boy was stationed beside it, 
under the appearance of watching his slumbers and 
driving away the flies with a fan of peacocks^ feathers. 
Severus, with the senators and their wives, approached the 
scaffold in mourning apparel ; the matrons placing them- 



Mfcw^itt Ae mwim^ B g . futtkos. A Am ef ho^ cadi 
BHM pMitd iBpr^eoMiMi etWiirtiBg tbe fimeiai aeng, pn^ 
€mU bjr tiie statues dT iUufltrimtv Romans^ and. the brasoi 
^guEBS of tfeborbaitao^ ai^gfiflt Id the muf of Roqml 
Tkefiuotlicft of tile okkMM^ bMidfi •£ horse sad fiwl^ A0 
sfMcs aBifl offeviags to* the pile and $m dtar oC gik iverf^ 
set with the pieeioufi ateaea of India, ekised the eanrakade. 
After Severue had pnHtoiuiced Ae hamxai oraticni^ di« 
ceueh waaFcarrifid to the firid o£ Ma» and plsoed on 9 pileeC 
three stage?, of the he^t of a tower ; ob the snttiiiiit 
of which waft the ^Ided chariot in whiA Pertinex had 
riddm. The en^evor imd the reLations of the deceased 
kb^ed his image^ the eonsuW apjdied the torch, and an 
eagle was loosed into the aiz £roia the top of the flaming^ 

Although conversant in civil aSaIra and ios^ucted in pluili^ 
sophy and letters, Se'^erus had no leisure fc» the home detaalc 
of govemaient, but waa compdledto jseck die £atant pro* 
vsnces^ and abate tbe pteteiKuenft ef bis rivals Sax empire; 
Sending some legions to Africa to prevent the istereqptleit 
o£ the supplies of EgyptiAa com, he sailed in persm witk 
a fbrmidahle fleet and azsiy Se Syrian JBnailianuS)! the; 
genei:al of Niger, was.defiaaud «id stain at Cyzicum by 
the lieutensuits of Severus*. An oiTer on the part of JS^iger* 
tO' divide the empire, on th« pact of Severua ta gjrani 
Nigsr a secure retreat in exHe,, were mutually re&sedL 
Another battle was fi3Ug(it near the gulf of I<aus)» on^ the 
same field contested fapj^ AlestandeB and Daruis,. in whtck- 
Nigec was routed with the lo^s of twenty thousand mtiB^ 
and endeavouring to reach, the Euphrates from Aatioelv 
wluther he had escaped with & small eseiwt, was evertakett. 
if the lig^ eavalryy and his head beings eat off, waa^ fSsaM* 
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bj Severus to Byzantium/ This city, defended by moles 
and towers and chains aeross the harbour, .and furnished 
with machines for the hurling of stones and missilei, and 
the grappling of ships by hooks which lifted them out of 
the water, made a starenuous drfenoe after the death of 
^iger, but was reduced to surrender and the garrison put 
to the sword. Severus^ in the wantonness of his revenge 
and the forgetfidness of the true Roman policy, deprived 
the city of its liberties, destroyed the walls, and thus 
demolished the barrier of his Asiatic frontier. Mention is 
made of a remarkable echo, in the seven towers' which 
connected the Thracian gate with the port; each tower 
in succession repeating the sound of the voice, and, after a 
pause, transmitting it to the next. 

The attention of Severus was next turned to the Osrhoeni, 
Adiabeni, and Arabians, who had refused tribute, retained 
possession of the forts which they had taken, besieged 
Nisibis, and demanded firom the Romans the evacuation q£ 
their country. After passing the Euphrates, the heat of 
the sun, the volumes of sand, and the fatigue of the 
mairch endangered the loss of many of his soldiers. With 
parched tongues they could scarcely articulat-e *^ water, 
water." That which they found was so bad as to be 
rejected even in the extremity of their thirst; when 
Severus drank a cup before them, and following his example 
they were refreshed . Entering Nisibis, he .converted it into a 
barrier fortress, and made a Roman knight the governor ; 
as was thought, with a doubtfrd policy ; for the Medes and 
Parthians were continually attacking a station advanced 
so near to their own borders, and thus, although in itself of 
little importance, notwithstanding that it was boasted of 
by Severus as the bulwark of Syria, its possession drew 
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with it troublesome consequences, and became a constant 
cause of war.. The army, divided into three detachments, 
under Lietus, Adulinus, and Probus, was sent, by different 
routes^ to invest Adiabene, and, not without difficulty^, 
effected its capture. 

* Before he had time to breathe from his barbaric cam« 
paign in Mesopotamia and Assyria, Severus was engaged, 
in a civil war with Albinus, who, resenting . that he, who 
had aspired to the rank of emperor, was denied that of 
Csesar, passed over from Britain into Gaul. A great battle 
was fought at Lugdunum, with various success ; the troops 
of Albinus at first inveigling those of Severus into a plain 
dug with pit*falls, and Severus himself hastening to 
restore the disorder at the head of his body-guards having 
a horse killed under him ; till a charge of Laetus with 
his cavalry enabled the troops to rally and ensured him 
the victory. Albinus fled to a house on the Rhone, where,, 
finding it invested, he destroyed , himself. His body was 
brought to Severus, who insulted over it, and ordered the 
wife and children of Albinus to be cast into the Rhone. 
Many grandees and noble women of Gaul and Spain and 
tweiity-nine senators of Rome were put to death as the 
abettors of Albinus, and the estates of many others con- 
fiscated. In imitating the atrocity and the cupidity of 
Commodus, Severus appears to have been' suddenly seized 
with a sympathetic veneration for his character. In an 
oration to the senate he took upon him to reprove the 
ignominy : which they had thfownupon. the memory of 
Commodus, whom he affirmed to be the object of hatred 
only to jealous gladiators, and to be worthy of a place* 
among the gods ; and he affected to extol the severitjr 
of Sylta, and to reprobate the deniency^ of Caesar.: 
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tbqr ^ppeit •voMMtoMMil attA txaggefmleBT^ as i£ dttigadfc 
a» » i8€iili«tioii m the lemltt far tlm Mij^ected kanitog 
loiwidv the «ni8Br of Albwvs. In Asommg Naniasm tor 
the lions, as having laid his hand upon tile life of att 
enparer, it niis: probably the iinperial dignky,- and ttot 
CeoHBodus,. whont Seven» was canfiil to nifmge». 

Meantime the Parthians, under Vdogeses, availing 
iSneinadves of the absence ef Sevcroe^had o^er-ran Meso^ 
pstaaata and hesiegteL L«ta» in Nisftna. They retixed at- 
theapptaaiKh of Severas; w&o, aseendang l3ie Euphiatee 
widf his barks wfaik die aemy mandied along it» banks^. 
eaeupied S^ucia and Babylon, wnA, itetunung^ sacked 
Ctesiphoav on the Tigris, ^taking a handled t^usand hr« 
habitants alive,^ with the woitten and tieasmes ef die oourt^ 
Leading his army agaiiBSt the Atreni, thiough the desart of 
.Aodsayhiafiiragers were incessantly eat <^ by the light 
eavdry of the Ardbs, and lying before Atra twenty days* 
andnudunganineflfeotual atteospt to stonn, wne compelledittr 
raise the siege and retire into Palestine. Henee he made the 
itarthroegh Egypt, visited Memphis^ andexplfnedtlieNile^ 

HiS' return to Berne wa» celdbrated by a- oombat of four 
Imiidred' wild beasts in the amphitheatre, and by the nnptiala- 
of his) sea Bassianus with Flavia PlautiUa the daughter 
o£ FlautianaSi The latter, an Afiiean, and pre&et of the 
pwteiians had obtained a. great aacendascy over SeveraSy 
and amassed, by confisoation and extortion, riches wbidi^ 
ke lanidied in kixayry and intemperance. Widi diat in** 
fttuatibA whidi nsoally undermines die self-seeurily 
d& upstart and worthless fiurourites, he became blinded 
te» die ceosequenccHt of his own insolence* Whm 
ilm easpesor nsitei' Ust nuttiileti^ apartmeitts^ htr owi» 
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gnrck Hero MBt ponttted ti^ «nl» with luai; and «a U» 
deniDgaparticiilMreattie tcvWktougtit OR in the courts^ 
vhta liimself averse froin bosinefs^ tise dak sent wmd' 
that this eonld net be d»ne wiihont tlw minis^^'epdenb 
The kttet attempted to ruin the evenness iar the &vottr eC 
Sevenis and had.woinen of higbHbirth put to the torture ia 
Older to dictt roster of aecnsittkin; hot theeompkcenqr <^ 
Sewru s towards his consort's tnqmideneies, even when thej 
toudied the verge of eonspincy, frustrated the attempt ; 
although to turn the foree of diese criminatimis, Ju£& 
began to afiect the company of phQosopbers. The hatred 
of BasBiaiuia for his firtfaer*i&**hMr, in which the daaghter» 
his wi&^ a woman of abandoned manners, dMnred^ contrived / 
a snare for his downfall. Through the agenej of a tribmi^ 
named Satuminusy he was seduced into treasonaUe designs;. 
aUured to the palace bj the fiibe infiHrmatioa that Sev e r na * 
laj murdered in one of the apartments, mjA being met bj* 
Saasianits, who asked him ^* why be came to supper in a 
ooat of mail ?^ was, on thia concerted i^timataon^ dispatehed 
hy the awocds of the attendants. 

A desire to with^aw hie sons from the ca|^^ whei^- 
tktj passed their ^me in every kind of vident exccsSi and. 
in qnanUing with eadi otkei at diarieC-raees and qnaal-i 
fi^ktt^ iaadttced Sevenia lo carry them into Britain* ^ Peae- 
inting into Caledoniat as &r aa the eKtremily of the islaril^ 
he p er f pgmft d a mavdi of inceediUe labour {though he 
luBwdf bw^ infirvir irom gon^ waa beene in a litter) 
faf meana of lolling uroodli^ eondaeting eaiMewajm* wei 
navshas^ and tbvawiog bn^ea acMsa torfentik The bof* 
hariMis» avMi^ a drawn batda» intercepted tim pavtietf 
that went in aearcb of wateiy and drivii^ heels and tMrn- 
im thm w«f of diar anngi) rtishad npoA ihom fiDsns lli^ 
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ambuscade of their forests while encumbered with the 
prej* Fifty thousand soldiers were wasted in these un- 
>fitable skirmishes. On his return, Severus raised a 
turrem^Hs^ on the line of the ditch of Agricola from 
Solway FritntSvTeignmouth ; and. while prquiring to 
march against . the lSfo8tSp*whflLhad a see6nd time risen, 
and giving orders for an unsparing massacre, including even 
the infant at the breast, died at Eboracum, now York, of a 
sickness, to the fatal termination of which 3assianus is 
believed to have contributed (A.C. 211 aged 65). 
". The danger, that might have been supposed to accrue to 
the civil liberties of the Roman state fiom the necessity 
which often placed the chidf magistracy in the hands of 
successful captains, was greatly lessened by the habits of 
thinking, derived from the times of the republic, which 
connected liberal studies with the profession of wan • This 
arose, in part, from the general obligation of serving at 
least one campaign, by which persons with civic employ- 
ments and scientific avocations were called to take, their 
turn of service; and partly from the circumstance that even 
when the people obtained, by the Attilian and Liciniaa 
laws, the right of nominating out of the plebeians one of the 
consuls and two thirds of the tribunes of the legions, they 
mostly exercised their right in &vour of the patrician 
order. From these combined causes we find that the 
Soman generals, as well as the military emperors, were, 
like Ciesar and Adrian, orators and accomplished writers. 
The result, indeed, would sometimes be, that mere military 
adventurers, raised to rank by veteran service, and strong 
in the interest of the soldiery through bodily prowess, 
would' hew themselves a passage to the throne; but as 
such instanoes were. naturally rare, with respect to the 
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highest marlial advane^nent, ia a professioQ which, for the. 
discharge of Jts superior functioius, exacts, in addition to 
mechanical knowledge and the vulgar quaKties of physical, 
courage, the combinations and the foresight which depend 
on mental power, so were, they also rare with respect to 
the imperial election. Severus,'who was an African, > 
native of the town of Leptis in the province of Tripoli, 
had succeeded to the office of military tribune &om that o£ 
advocate of the exchequer,' and. his juridical talents were 
evinced on the tribunal.' But in his maxims of govern- 
znent he was a mere soldier; and his dyiag words to his 
sons were ^^ agree with each other ; enrich ;the army ; ' and 
despise all others." Harsh, unpitying, and suspicious^ 
although generous to those for whom he had conceived an 
attachment, it was perhaps fortunate for Rome that the 
operations of distant warfare engaged his principal thoughts 
and employed the greater part of his reign. Though 
he extended the Roman frontier and impressed awe 
upon the barbarians, he weakened the internal strength of 
the empire, when he violated the saeredness of the Anto* 
ninian institution, and the solemnity of his inaugural oath, 
by shedding the blood jof senators ; and bequeathing with 
his last breath to the ruffian who succeeded him the poUcy 
of a military tyranny, he bequeathed confusion to the 8tate> 
and insecurity to the throne. 

Severus had a taste for natural philosophy and was ac- 
customed to have Greek and Latin compositions read to 
him as he walked his terrace. Of his native dialect he 
was ashamed ; and when his sister, who was of Leptis, 
visited Rome and spoke Latin with the Tripolitan accent, 
he dismissed her and her women, on some excuse, to their 
own country, after presenting her son with a senatorian 
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b«Ml itnpe of piif]|^ His atlira w«t oomie, ttid h» dirt 
tpmagi sndin theketer be was diieflj food of certain vcgct* 
aMn iiidigcnoii& to Africa, wbiefa w«Pe made an nrticle of ex-* 
fortaten* The qualities of firmness and decision he pos* 
aessed inagteat degree: ferwhen in Britain, on his being de* 
Inyed hf the gout, the legions impatient to meet the enemy 
xoso m a tmnult and proclaimed the Caesar Bassianus in hw 
nom, borne on the shoulders of men, he appeared 
tmiisrij on the camp tribunal; and when the troops, 
struck with awe and shame, threw themsclres on the ground 
to implore his pardon, he observed to them, *' do you not 
pereeiTe that it is the head that go?ems, (touching it with 
Us hand) and not the foot ?"* 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Antminus Bassianus CaracaTla. a. c« f ll-Ht. 
SfptimiuB Geta. a, c. nunt. 



SxYEmus left the empire to the united sovereigntj of 
Bassianus, whom he surnamed Antoninus, his son hj 
Mwrtia, and Geta^ so called from his paternal grandfather^ 
liis son by Julia. Bassianus endeavoured, but in vain, ta 
brU>e the army in Britain to support his pretensions as sole 
emperor; and on their return to Rome with the empress 
moAer, while they carried with them the um containing 
the a^es of Severus, each sate at a separate table, sa»* 
peeting Aat hk viands or his wines were poisoned by the 
other. 

Arrived at Rome, each exerted himself to form a party 
in &vonr of his single sovereignty. Geta, as more affable in 
scanners, and as having redeemed the wildness of hie 
youth by the cultivation of liberal pursuits, and the pre* 
iference of the sodety of men of talent, • enjoyed a greater 
dbare of popularity than his brother, who was rough and 
overbearing in his address, £sliked the refinement of the 
ediolar, and affbcted the soldier. 

A eouncil was at last summoned, "attended by JuBe 
Augusta, and the ministers of the deceased Severus. Il 
was proposed that the empire should be divided, Burope 
httng attotted to Bassianus and Asia to Gefca, Julia, risingy 
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and with tears and cries throwing her arms around them^ 
exclaimed, " But how will you divide me between you ? 
you must kill me if you would part me." The meeting 
separated without any resolve; but Bassianus soliciting 
an interview with Geta, on the pretence of a reconciliation, 
burst into his chamber with an armed retinue, and stabbed 
him in the arms of his mother, who was bathed in his 
blood. Then hastening to the camp of the praetorians, he 
complained that his own life had been attempted by Geta ; 
and entering the senate, followed by the soldiery, with a 
eoat of mail under his tunic, he reiterated with a fierce 
•countenance the same tale of falsehood, and procured his 
brother to be deemed a public enemy (A.C. 2 IS). 

The friends of Geta were marked instantly as victims : 
some were slain in the bath, others at table; and his tutor, 
Papinian, a celebrated lawyer, was killed with an axe* 
The male and female domestics of his brother^s house- 
hold were sacrificed to the fury of the fratricide, and the 
slaughter fell on all the wrestlers, charioteers, and actors 
who had been so unfortunate as to merit the applause of 
Geta. 

The step-mother of Bassianus, Julia Augusta, whose 
bosom he had stained with the blood of her own son, be- 
came sensible to his growing attentions, and, on his sug- 
gesting this unnatural wedlock, with the condition that 
•^the wish were lawful," replied that *^his wishes were 
laws,'^ reminding him that ^* he was an emperor, and that 
it was his part, not to receive laws, but to give them.'^ 

With this principle he was, indeed, sufficiently impressed^ 
Ibr on the spectators in the amphitheatre hissing the chariot- 
^r whom he fiivoured, the soldiers were ordered to charge 
the multitude, and put them pnnniscuously to the swordL 
Awflze of the popular odium^ he made several distent ex- 
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peditions ; and on a defeat of the barbarian forces in Rh^-* 
$ia and Germany, assumed the surname of Grermanicufit; 
A jest at Rome might safely be ventured in his absenoe^ 
and it was said that he should rather have taken the name 
of Getkml 

The Germans he studiously courted, as he entertained 
the design of forming a body-guard of barbarians, for the 
immediate protection of his person : a lesson of policy, 
miserable as it is, which has not been lost on modem tyr 
rants. With this view he substituted the German cloak, 
embroidered in silver, for the Roman gown, and adopted 
false hair of a yellow colour. At the same time he main- 
tained his popularity with the Roman soldiery by sharing 
with them the labour of the trenches, and eating off their 
wooden platters. i . i 

On entering Thrace and Macedon, he furnished his sol- 
diers with the helmet of tanned leather peculiar to those 
jiations, formed the legion into a Macedonian phalanx, and 
procured images to be carved with a double face, repre- 
senting his own and that, of Alexander, whom he fancied 
that he resembled, from the circumstance of his neck being 
a little turned towards the left shoulder. 

In Asia it was his &ncy to personate Achilles : decorat- 
ing his sepulchral mount with garlands, he placed near it 
on' a pyre the body of Festus, a freedman, who had either 
died of some natural disease, or been poisoned for the dcca- 
sion, and honoured his memory, in imitation of the j^neral 
rites of Patrodus, with the blood of innumerable animals 
and with libations of wine. 

These fopperies, tinged perhaps with that sort of half- 
insanity which has been obseryed in emperors of similar 
dispositions, were soon exchanged for his characteristic 
ctuelties. On the pretext of doing homage to the glory of 



JUescander, lie mtAe a p regrc w t^ AlexBiidm ; hnt tht Inr 
liabitaiits had talced with froedem of his mufder of Geta^ 
and, what be more severely iUt, had laughed at his per- 
amiatioiis o( Alexander and Achilles. With the pofetMd 
design of embodying an Alexandrian phalanx, he collected 
the yoath <3i the oity on a plain, surrounded them with bis 
tioop&, and gave the signal for an indismminate massacre. 
It was Uindiy obeyed^ and the curreot of the Nile literidjr 
ran whh blood. 

The same experiment of si& and sangtiinary wurikrey 
attended with a perfidy still more insidious and refined^ 
was tried in Psrthuu Affecting to a^ in marriage the 
daidghter of the king, he was admitted into the ccpitntfy 
with a hospitality both joyous and unsnspeetii^. This hb 
repaid by massacring the unarmed people in the mist ef 
their festivities, and giving np A&t cities to fire and pil- 
lage. His liters to Bone aniiottneed the ccnquest «f 
the East, and his tntunpb wis immortadized in the ville 
af Fartbicus. 

A secret hand a:fenged the Parthiana. Macrinns, pe»- 
fcct of tlKf body-gnaid, leaeniing some insults of the empe- 
ror, fixed on one Martial, a centurion, whose bvotber had 
been executed, as Ak ugeat of his xeaentasmt. This man 
watched hk opportunity, and found it near Edessa. Ooi 
idbeemparor dismounting from his horse. Martial qsproacbed 
as if ta comasmnicate some intdligeni^ imd stabbed him 
in the side with a dagger whieh he carried in his sleeve^ 
(A.a 217, aged 99,). The assassin fied, bttt forgettisf m 
throw away the poniard, was detcGledattd Mm by a 9flf- 
tbian guard af the empevor'ls pesaon. 

The empicas Jisdia, who was residitig at her natiiie eitf 
of Atttiodi, oB the neirs of tho deadi of her mep^ntm aidl 
huBkmd, deprived heesdf of life by dhl»aeneo frotfi Iboir > 
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BassianuSf or, as be was called in his lifetime, Antomnus, 
was, after his death, spoken of in contempt, by the name 
of Caracalla, a term borrowed from a Gaulish cloak de- 
scending to the heels, which he wore himself and attempted 
to introduce among the Roman people. Like Commodus, 
he had a pleasure in the mere shedding of blood, and tLo 
destruction of life ; and, in Germany, he used to have a 
great number of beasts of chase collected in one spot, that 
he might kill as many as possible at a time. Yet he w^s 
fond of lions, several of whom he tamed and kept about 
him, when at table and even in bed. Caracalla was of a 
puny figure, and an unplcasing appearance, with thin re- 
mains of hair, which excited laughter when he affected to 
strew, his locks on the pile of the supposed Patroclus. 

The only work of utility or splendour, which he left to 
Rome, were the baths which were called, from his adopted 
name, the baths of Antoninus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OpUim Maerinus. j.e. 217-21^. 
Basmnus Jntoninus Hdiogabdim. a.c. 216-229. 



At this critical moment the army w^re alarmed by the 
approach of the Farthians, under their king Artabanua. 
The military tribunes, who were secretly accessary to the 
assassination of Caracalla, on Audentius declining the 
purple, through his advanced age, elected Maerinus. 
Artahanus advanced with a peat forces oonsistii^ chiefly 
of archers on horses, and spearmen on camueU ; a battle, 
"with various success, was fought for three days ; when it 
occurred to Macrinus that the king imagined himself 
opposed to Caracalla. An embassy was sent, announcing 
the death of the late emperor, and the Farthians agreed to 
a peace, on the condition that the spoil and captives sur- 
prised by Caracalla should be restored. Macrinus marched 
his army to Antioch. 

The senate of Rome on receiving the bones of Caracalla, 
with letters from Macrinus, disavowing, from a fear of the 
multitude, any share in the assassination^ voted that 
Caracalla was a fratricide, and a murderer of the senate 
and people, and confirmed the election, with the appoint- 
ment of Diadumenus, the son of Macrinus, as Caesar. 

Macrinus was a Moor of the Casarian department of 
Mauritania, and one of his ears had the badge of ancient 
slavery, having been bored for the insertion of a ring. 
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Vwm prefect of the cftrriages of the couriers on the FIo^. 
mtniaa way under Severus, be was made by Caracallft 
steward of his honsehoM, and advanced to the eommandoC 
the fidd pr»torians. Respectable in his proper statum^ 
and promoted from his merits, the crown of empire sacfc 
ankwafdiy upon his brow; and the (dd freed-»man and 
coarse soldier, rude in manners as in features, excited 
the ridicule of his army by afl^ing the softness of Aa* 
tioehean luxury and the gorgeous ornaments of the East. 

A pretender to the eijopire started %om the innef 
recesses of a Syrian temple. In this temple, shbing with 
precious stones, with silver and with gold, but where m 
Uack stone, said to have fallen from heaven, alone repre« 
sented the solar iddl, Bassianus, a youth of fourteen, dad in 
a robe of purple, of which the golden fringes swept his 
feet, and wearing on his head a coronet of jewels^ dancecl 
to the warbling of flutes around the altar. The soldiers of 
iJie Roman army of Phcenieia thronged in adm]rati<»i to 
the vestibule, and beheld in the youthfiil priest the blooms 
and shapely el^ance erf their own Apollo. 

This youth was the son of Varius Marcellus, a senator, 
and Sofemis, or Semiamira, the daughter of Mcesa (» 
Phoenician lady), and the sister of Julia Augusta, 
iHto, after the death of the latter, had retired with 
immense treasures to her native city of Emesa* These 
treasures, distributed in purses to the Phoenician l^ons, in 
aid of the whispered story of Caracalla having been thg 
kvcv of Soiemis, raised a revolt in favour of this seoofid 
Antoninus. The troops giving way before those of Maeri* 
AQs, Moisa ttud Soflnnis leaped from their chariots smd sIwhI 
ike frigitives with their exhortations and their teaiffy 
wllile the youthfiil pretender, who had ginied on a swoid^ 
spurred his spirited charger against the enemy, vs4 titmedl 

n2 
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the tide of the battle. Macrinus and the Csesar fled the 
field : the former, intending to cross the Bosphorus on h'» 
route to Rome, was detained at Chalcedon by contrary 
winds, arrested, and beheaded (A.C. 218, aged 64); and 
the latter was intercepted and slain on his way to Parthia. 

Passianus, in the letters to the senate announcing hia 
election by the army, and criminating Macrinus as the 
assassin of Caracalla, assumed the style of son of Anto- 
ninus and grandson of Severus, and the titles of Pious, 
Hi^py, and Au^st, anticipating, as by right, the decrees 
of the senate. The senate, under military intimidation, 
voted Macrinus an enemy, and again extolled Caracalla i 
adding the ominous prayer that his son might resemble hiuu 
The resemblance of the pseudo- Antoninus to the son of 
Severus consisted in those points of conduct, which 
betrayed the symptoms of an insanity, more pronounced, 
and differing in its direction. The entrance of the half- 
Syrian emperor into Rome, attired in a silken Mediaa 
zobe, with golden bracelets, and a tiara of gems, and 
stepping to the sound of pipes and timbrels, was preceded 
by a picture of himself in the dress of the priest of Helio- 
gabalus, whose rites he designed to establish, and whose 
title he assumed. The word is a Greek version of the 
Syrian Alah-gabal, or God-mountain, allusive to the stone 
which was worshipped as a symbol of the Sun. 

Not only Jews and Christians, but the Roman worship- 
pers of the greater and lesser deities, were ordered to pay 
homage to Heliogabalus as the only god in the world. 
Around this naturalized altar the emperor of the Romans 
danced as in his Syrian temple, in the midst of Phceniciaii^ 
women who clashed their cymbals, and in the preseiice^ of 
the senate, who blushed at the degradation of their name 
end country. 
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' Thinking that a priest should wed none but a priestess, 
Heliogabalus hurried to his chamber a vestal virgin. It 
femained to chuse also a consort for his God. The image 
of Pallas, which for the greater security of its preservation 
was multiplied by the Roman pontiffs, was conveyed to 
his palace as the true palladium ; but, rejecting a warlike 
goddess, he chose Urania or Astarte ; rightly deeming that 
a union of the sun and moon must silence the cavils of the 
most scrupulous objector. The statue was laid upon 
a couch with hymeneal solemnity ; and the two idols, 
placed in a golden chariot, were drawn by white horses 
through the city ; the emperor himself, supported on each 
side by a soldier, walking at the head with backward steps, 
and the multitude waving torches and scattering flowers. 

The populace were, as usual, not unrewarded for their 
acquiescence in the follies of their emperor. Ascending a 
high tower, he was seen upon the summit performing, with 
sacerdotal flexibility of posture, a dance in honour of the 
nuptials. Suddenly vestments, cups of gold and silver, 
and even tame animals, were thrown into the air, and the 
people, striving for their prizes, applauded the piety of so 
gainful a superstition. 

I^ittle else remains to be told of the acts of his adminis- 
tration. Mention, however, should be made of the council- 
chamber which he built on the Quirinal-hill for the 
reception of a female senate, which passed edicts respect- 
ing precedence among ladies and the forms of salutation ; 
and regulated, by the degrees of rank, who should wear a 
particular fillet or a certain number of rows of curls ; and 
who should ride on horses or on asses, have their car- 
riages drawn by mules or oxen, or their sedans and litters 
framed of leather, or silver or ivory. 
- The follies of a profligate or a madman are seldom 
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JiumlcfB. Hdu^balus sacrifioed human victiuiBt tbttt he 
lAight read his destinies in their entrails ; uid chose fiir 
the purpose the comeliest youths^ and those who were 
likely to be the most endcAied to their parents. The 
abomination of his depraved pleasures raised in the meanest 
purlieus of the city a general cry of indignation and shame : 
•ad when mimics and stage-mechanists were promoted to 
be counollors of state, slaves to be governcnrs of provinces^ 
and dancers to command the army, the grievance was felt 
to be intolerable, and the discontent of the people was at 

ite fttU. 

It was now that Mosa came forward again upon the 
aoene. Alarmed for the security of her own splendor, she 
repeated, at R<Hne, the imposture which had been tried in 
Syria with success ; and affirmed that Alexian, the son of 
ber second daughter, Mamaa, had also Caracalla for his 
&ther. Him she advised Heliogabalus to invest with a 
ahare of the sovereignty ; and he was accordingly adopted 
Cttsar by the name of Alexander. As he also was a priest 
ef the sun, Heliogabalus had expected in him an assistant 
in his riteS| and a partner in his dances ; but he had been 
educated by his mother Mamaea in the literature of Greece 
and Rome, and trained to martial exercises. In the 
mortification of his disappointment Heliogabalus banished 
some of the profession and executed others ; forbade the 
Csesar to quit the palace; and compelled the senate to 
c^uit the city on horses, and muks, in carriages, and 
even on foot, that he might ensure a better opportunity £>r 
the assassination of his cousin. The army mutinied, and 
demanded the person of Alexander. HeUogabalns, as aljeet 
from terror as he was before insolent from spleen, set out m 
a chariot for the entrenched camp, with Alexander at hia 
aide; the empress<4nother Soienus following on foot thioiigh 
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anxiety for thcl safety of her son. A tumult arose and 
Heliogabalus was slain, together with his mother, who 
dung round him with clasped arms : their heads were cut 
off and their bodies thrown into the Tiber (A.C. 22^). 

The common tradition, that the vice of Heliogabalus 
was gluttony, is unsupported by the contemporary au- 
thorities. His propensities led him another way. It was 
his great vanity to pass for a woman ; and he, accordingly, 
smoothed his skin with pumice-stone, painted his cheeks, 
and tinged his eye lashes with antimony ; and was fond of 
* pecsonating Venus in the drama of Paris on mount Ida. 
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CHAPTER V. 
jlurdius Alexander Scverus. a, c. ?22-S35. 



The Roman government assumed a form, a consistency, 
and an energy, after the accession of Alexander. This 
was attributable to the counsels of Ulpian, his minister, 
and prefect of the praetorians, who reformed abuses and 
established justice and order ; but was, unfortunately, con- 
spired against and slain by the praetorian guards, who were 
jealous of his promotion through the interest of Mamaea, 
in preference to their favourite officers. 

The governors of provinces and officers of the revenue 
were by Alexander submitted to the moral scrutiny of the 
people, preparatory to their election : he alleged that since 
the Christians instituted a similar inquiry in respect to 
their priests, it would be disgraceful in the Romans to neglect 
the same precaution with regard to those who were intrusted 
with the persons and property of men. The greatest part 
of the day he devoted to the hearing of causes, and his 
reign was called bloodless, because it was unstained with 
the blood of a senator. 

The hardy prowess of the first Sqverus had forced back 
the constant pressure of the barbarian strength against 
the outworks of Roman dominion. The buccaneering war- 
&re of Caracalla had impressed a momentary terror, which 
was succeeded by a dangerous spirit of indignation. The 
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tribes, alternately dispIaciDg each other, and confounded 
together ih name, of Parthians and Persians, always 
watchful^ adroit, and subtle, perpetually receding and ever 
on the advance, again disturbed the satellite kings who 
guarded the frontier conquests of Rome. From within 
and from without the means were preparing, which were 
eventually to dash in pieces the statue whose feet were of 
brass and clay. From the victories of the Roman legions 
resulted that relaxation of discipline, which is the conse- 
quence of despising a beaten enemy. The same effect was 
produced by the influence which the army exercised in the 
state, and which received no counter-check either from the 
senate, whom they had been taught with safety to defy, or 
from the people, upon whom they had been turned loose in 
the wantonness of massacre. With their insolence na- 
turally grew their impatience of severe restrictions ; and 
this impatience engendered among them that canker of the 
strength of armies, a mutinous disposition. Meantime 
the barbarians were rendered, by their very defeats, active 
in the expedients, and wise in the stratagems of war : they 
learned from their conquerors the art to conquer, and they 
retired, like the ebb of the ocean, only to return in the 
fulness of irresistible power. 

The Parthians, or Persians, were early successful in 
baffling the discipline of the Roman array, by the local in* 
stinctive cunning of their flying warfare; but as the 
Romans persisted to avenge the old affront of the capture 
of their standards by repeated enterprizes, we find the 
Parthians descend into the open field, and legions and their 
emperors faint and disappear before them. 

Artaxerxes, the Mede, had vanquished and slain Arta- 
banus, the last of the race of the Arsacidae, in whom the 
Parthian dynasty expired. Flushed with his victory, he 

H 5 
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crossed the Tigris^ and threatened Syria. The exigen<qr 
jseemed to demaad the presence of the Roman empexoi, or 
Alexander was desirous of justifying by his actions his dis- 
claimer of a Syrian genealogy, and his right to a descent 
in the line of the Motelli. 

Many of the qualities of a general he certainly possessed: 
in particular a knowledge of the theory of discijdine, and 
determination and presence of mind to enforce subordina* 
tion and repress licentiousness ; but the condition of the 
army was ill-suited to an experiment which, in better times, 
and und^ a weU-organized government, could not have 
£dled of success. The licence of the l^ions had attained 
too great a height to be depressed by severity, so long as a 
jsuperior authority was wanting whose control would be 
&lt as law. An individual was brought into collision with 
the many ; *the reason and courage of one, &voured only 
by the pride of military order and the mechanical habit of 
obedience, was opposed to the turbulence of inclination in 
a mass : they beheld their general, not their sovereign ; 
the man, not the nation : the symborof senate and people^ 
under which the soldiers of the Scipios fought, had lost its 
jpewer. 

Such was the order with which Alexander led his army 
through Syria, that their march was compared to a pro- 
cession of senators. The strictness with which he punished 
the depredations on the fields, or the pillage of the houses 
of the natives, committed by stragglers from the ranks, was 
patiently and respectfully borne ; but he carried to an im- 
prudttit extreme the seal of the disdplinarian, and for 
some errors or offences, venial or meriting only light repre- 
hension^ whole legions were disbanded. At Antioch his 
imprisonment of some ^pldiers who had bathed in the 
womens' badia produced an insunection* Alexander 
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Iwraiigaed the mudneers, he taUi tfaem tlwA the pereaw 
ittifriGMiiied Reserved rather ci^tal punishaieiii, for that the 
empite wi» kst when Ronumi beeanie 6xe^ : to their voen 
feratiofts, he tepUed, ^< that ^ey eu^t to lift their raoea 
9igkmst the PerBians, not against their ^oiperar, whose gold 
Aef received i" to their threatening gestures, he anrwered, 
^ ^at they were neither soldiers nor citiaens, fer dtiaena 
obeyed tl^ laws ;'' and, as a test of their obedience, eon- 
Bia^d them to gnmnd then- weapons : they listened, trem- 
bled, and obeyed. 

The Persians sent the tallest of their army, equipped 
widi bows and quivers, shining in golden armoiur, and 
ttoonted <Mi superb coursers. They were the bearers of a 
proposed treaty. It purported that « the great king or- 
dered the Romans and dieir dbief to evacuate Asia, the 
ancient peesession of the Persians.^' Alexander behaved 
with Roman spirit; stripped the envoys of their splendid 
pam^ly, and sent them to till the fidds of Phrygia. 

But his genius, occupied only with minute details, or Uf 
inexperi^ce in the practice of war, fell short of expecta- 
tion in the hour of trial* The Persians advanced with 
se^n hundred elephants and a thousand scythed ehariots^ 
but they were spared the risk of a general batde. By a 
jfhtal error of generalship, Alexander separated hia amy 
into three divisions. Of these, one was entangled in a 
rocky and woody defile, and destroyed by the Peniati 
atchers ; the other two, weakened by cdd and disease^ un- 
treated upon Antioch. 

Summoned to oppose the Germans, who had crosaei die 
Rhine and the Danube, Alexander promised, in his first 
^counters, to retrieve his disasters in Syria ; and the da«ts 
rf his Moori* and Parthian eavahy gified the bodiw rf 
the half-mailed Germans. But Bucoeedi^g reverses^mprf 
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his spirit, and he negociated and temporised when he 
should have fought The murmurs of the camp accused 
him of being governed by his mother, whose cupidity had 
fitttened unpopularity upon her name. Maximin, a Goth 
of gigantic frame, was surrounded in the centre of the catoip 
by Roman legionaries and barbarian mercenaries, who, with 
naked swords, forced upon him the purple. The tumult 
reached the tent of Alexander, who did not immediately 
desert himself; he endeavoured to engage his guards in 
his defence ; but they, one by one, seceded from him. The 
mutineers rushed into the tent, and Alexander and Mamaea 
were slain locked in the arms of each other (A. C. 235)^ 
' The obsequiousness of Alexander to his mother, who 
had directed 'his education, was a natural and amiable fail- 
ing, but it touched on weakness. The arrogance of 
Mamaea led her to refuse the title of Augusta to her song's 
consort, Memmia, the daughter of Sulpicius ; the latter, 
expressing his resentment, was put to death, and Alex> 
ander obliged, greatly against his inclinations, to divorce 
his wife, and banish her to Africa. Like Adrian he 
entertained the design of erecting a temple to Christ, and 
often quoted the maxim which he had heard from the 
Christians: ^^do not unto another what you would not 
wish that he should do unto you.^' When the Christians 
were accused by certain victuallers of occupying a place 
that belonged to the public, he decided that it was better 
the deity should be worshipped there in any manner, than 
that the place should be a haunt for tavern-keepers. Rhe- 
toricians, mathematicians, and physicians, as well as me- 
chanics, and architects, were supported by his bounty, and 
the children of the poor maintained. To the sick of his 
army he was anxiously attentive; transporting them in 
eartSi or quartering the most feeble in the country seats of 
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xespectable matrons. His habits were easy and afiable ; in 
letters he disliked to be addressed with titles of ceremony ; 
and he wore only a plain white robe, without any gems on his 
dress or sandals. At table he excelled in telling stories ; 
and amused himself with partridge*fights and the gambols 
of whelps and young pigs. A fancier of birds, he stocked 
his aviary with every variety of the pheasant tribe, the 
ducky the fowl, and the peacock, and twenty thousand 
pigeons were reared by the hand of the Roman emperor. 
Alexander was of a martial air and height, with handsome 
features. Though deficient in Latin elocution, he patron- 
ized letters, and was anxious to secure the good opinion of 
writers^ whose censures he feared. 

. Of Mamaea we are told that she was a Christian, on the 
authority of her having requested an interview with 
Origen. Probably she had some crude notions of Chris- 
tianity, mixed with heathenism, which her son imbibed.* 
His private chapel, among the busts of deified emperors, 
contained the images of Christ, Abraham, and Orpheus, 
whom he regarded as deities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Cuius JuliuB Maximiwiu Thrax, ax* 23&; Ajitottimu 
Gi^dianus L; M. Jntonius Gcrdmnus IT.; Clodim 
JPupienus; Calius Balbtnus ; M. Antonius Gordianus 
Phis; M. Julius Pkilippns Arabs; Qamtus Trajawns 
Dtdus; T>rtbofnmiU8 OaUus; HMtiitamts Ptrpemia^ 
Viinus Vfdudanm/s; JnHus ASSmUianMs; PuUms Ltd-^ 
nius ViUerianus; PuUius lAcxmus GulHenus; Flavmt 
Valerius Claudius Gothicus. ax. 268-27a 



The regret for the rnurd^ of Alexander shewed itself 
in the undisguised sorrow of his ministers, who were, on 
that account, instantly dismissed firom their office by Maxi** 
min. A plot was formed by the legions, whose loyalty 
temained untainted, to hreak down a bridge erected &r the 
passage of the army, after he should himself have crossed, 
imd thus betray him to the Germans ; but it proved abor- 
tive. To leave the troops no leistrre for mutimes, as weB 
as to afford a favourable contrast between his own activity 
and the temporizing indolence of Alexander, Maximin 
passed the bridge and gave the Germans battle. A marsh 
intercepting the advance, the Romans hesitated : when the 
new emperor, spurring his charger foremost^ plunged into 
the swamp and was followed by the legions. Victory 
succeeded the onset, and the marsh, choaked by floating 
corses and discoloured with blood, gave to the battle the 
appearance of a naval fight. 

This great victory failed in conciliating to Maximin 
the general esteem. It was murmured that his being 
formidable to the enemy signified little if he were equally 
so to his own army. The senate, which in mere helpIess-*^ 
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ASM had confirmed hi« title^ felt the weight of his hattd ; 
£x in addition to the suspicion which naturally haunts the 
sensitive mind o£ a murderer and a usurper, the rud« 
unlettered Ooth hated the patrician order, and gratified afe 
once his eniy and his avarice with their blood and thek 
gold« The spirit of the first Sevenis might have beos 
gratified by the spectacle of senatCHni thrown to wild beasts 
or miiled to crosses, while the despotic savage glutted his 
dyes by the contemplation of their torments. 

Some youths in Africa, whose property was threatened, 
set on foot a conspiracy. They broke into the apartm^U 
6f Gordian, the proconsul, a man of venerable age, as he 
was reposing on his couch, and saluted him ** Augustus.'* 
The envoys, who carried to Rome the letters of Gordian, 
were instructed to dispatch Vitellianus, the captain of the 
praetorians, a creature of Maximia. While inspecting the 
piq^ers he was stabbed with their poniards. They then 
harangued the populace, who ran to and fro, and threw 
down the statues of M aximin^ who was absent in Pannonia. 
The senate confirmed the election of Gordian. 

His orders were, however, refused by Capillianus, the 
sub-governor of Numidia, who marched with an over«> 
wfaehning force, and suddenly invested Carthage. Gor- 
dian, despairing to cope with such unequal numbers, and 
unprovided with resources, destroyed his own life by sus- 
pending himself with a cord (A.C. 287). 

The younger Gordian, his son, was proclaimed, and 
made a shew of manlier resolution; but, in a battle with*- 
out the w^dls, the Carthaginian army, thxewiog dowm 
their weapons, fied back into the city, and Gk>niian him- 
self was dain» 

The alarmed senate were not wanting to thems elves. 
They elected Fupienws and Balbinu^ menV a {staid sfp 
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and respectable character, joint-emperors (A.C. 238) : 
but the people chose a third Gordian, son of the* elder 
Gordian^'s daughter, a merie boy, whom they carried on 
their shoulders as the legitimate Augustus. The senate 
confirmed their own election and appeased the multitude, 
by creating the youthful Gordian, Caesar. 

When Maximin received the news of a decree of the 
senate voting him a public enemy and proclaiming Gordian, 
he dashed himself against the walls of his apartment with 
loud vociferations ; rent his clothes ; snatched up a sword 
as if to kiU the senate; and attempted to tear out the 
eyes of his son, whom he had ordered to Home, but ivho, 
from filial anxiety, had persisted in staying with his father. 
His attendants laid him on a couch, when he drowned his 
senses in wine. Recovering himself, he drew his army out 
of Hungary and, marching on Rome, besieged Aquileia, 
the gates of which were closed against him. The Roman 
senate intercepting his supplies, his troops were reduced to 
great straits, and on their murmuring he had the frantic 
folly to execute his generals. The army rose in revolt, 
and the fears of Rome were dissipated by the sight of the 
heads of the tyrant and his son (A.C, 238). 

In his passions a wild beast, the herdsman Maximin 
was a giant in his body. His wife^s bracelet served him 
for a thumb-ring, and such was the sttength of his muscles 
and the force of his joints, that he could crumble gravel- 
stones into dust with his fingers, split a tree with his 
hands ; dash out the teeth of a horse with a blow of his 
fist, and break his leg with a kick. From these feats he 
obtained the names of Milo and Antaeus. 

The younger Maximin was also of great height, but in 
person and manners the opposite to his father. His ex- 
traordinary betuty was set off by a scrupulous attention to 
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dress, and he affected expensive elq;ancies and profusum. 
Betrothed to Junia FadiHa, of the fimily of the AnUmines, 
he sent her as a bridal gift, a string of costly pearls, a caul 
of emeralds for the hair, bracelets of jacynth, and robes of 
gold tissue. His breast-plate was of gold, his lance gilt, 
and his helmet studded with gems. Haughty in his 
demeanour, he allowed persons to kiss his feet. Still, 
fiiUing, at the early age of twenty-one, a victim to another's 
crimes, the son was commiserated, while the &ther was 
loaded with execration. 

' The jealousy of the praetorian bands, who resented 
that they had not been consulted in the disposal of the 
people, disturbed the prudent choice of the senate. These 
cohorts, rising on Pupienus and Balbinus, put them to 
death (A.C. 238), with circumstances of great mockery 
and cruelty; they elevated Gordian to the throne, and 
made it a plea of merit with the people v that they had 
slain those who had been chosen by the senate in opposition 
to its will. The elected Caesar was only thirteen when the 
burthen of empire was forced upon him (A.C. S38) ; but 
he was assisted by Misitheus, a man of talent and probity, 
whose daughter, Furia Tranquillina, he married in his 
eighteenth year. The abuses of the state were rectified, 
the discipline of the army was restored, the towns of the 
empire were fortified and provisioned. 

The barbarians, having a long arrear of wrongs to settle, 
were always attentive to the divisions and the consequent 
weakness of Rome. Sapor, the Persian king, invaded the 
eastern provinces. 

• Gordian led an army against him ; defeated him ; and 
drove the Persians fromAntioch, Carrse, and Nisibis. In 
a modest letter to the senate, he ascribed his success to the 
skill and conduct of his fiither-in-law. The senate decreed 
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im Oocdbn a Fenie triuBipli, jurf a cIismt4o be dtmm bf 
ftnr dephonts ; sod to liGiidient a ehsiiot with fonr 
kones. The latter, h0«e?er, died, ai waa miiipected, 
thimigh the pnictioe of Philip, an Aidi, who socoeeded 
Mirithcus as eoomiandor of ihe body-^uaid* 

This man pioduoed an aitifieid aeaivity by interoeptii^ 
the supplies of com ; and thus raised a spirit of di8aflbe<^ 
turn against Gwdian. The traitor and rebel feh Ina 
stRDgth, and seeund a mBjerity of voices in the militarjr 
council, which deposed their emperor on tha pretext of hta 
yoath. The d^piity of Gtndian forsook him. That he 
might partake the so^ere^pttjr, that he might resume ^e 
sank of Caaar, diat he might act as a goieral under the 
ruffian who supplanted him, were requests whidi indicated 
the loss of Misitheus. The insolence of Philip rose 
with the sdif^ibasement of his soyereign, and Gordian, 
ntttring cries that his life might be spared, was dr^nf^ad 
itook the ooundl, stripped, and executed (A.O. ^44). So 
perished the youth who was called the senate's and army's 
child and the people's delight. A monument was raised 
to his memory near Ciroessum on the Euphrates: his 
aihes were carried to Rome« 

The letters of PhiUp to the senate purported that 
Gordian had died of iUnesSf and that the election of the 
army had fallen upon him. The interests of die state 
ware sacrificed to tlrase of the nsmrper. Aiganthis, king 
af Scythia, was encouraged to advance, by the rumour of 
the death of Misitheus : but PhiUp hastened to seeure hts 
dectidn at Rome, where he professed to venemtethe statttea 
tf Gordian. The fickle mnltttude were amused and can* 
ttUated, by one of these juggies of puUic pageantry 
which are feund to be so usdhl in tumiiig the atteiitioii of 
At peapk fiam the fii^tieasnasa a( their imhrs* Tfaa 
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thottsandth aamveniiury of the biMldiog of Soue wis 
fldehraled by pompous ganies and oombattf in the amphi*- 
theaixe* But the chim of the Arab to the em^re of 
Rome was disputed by Deciua^ who had been mxxi to queU 
a sedition in Panncmia, and who jmned the revdteia. 
Philip lost a battle near Verona, and this event was to his 
soldiers the signal for his assassination <A.C. £49). His 
son was skin in the praetorian camp* 

Decius a native of Sirmium in liOwer Pannonia, reoeived 
the head of Sotopianus, who had raised the Syrians ; 9x4. 
he crushed the rivalry of Lucius Prisons^ the brother of 
I^ili{^uS| who was president of Maoedon. His honesty 
and oiqpacity might have restosred the state ; but in a batik 
with the Gothil> who had crossed the Danube and enta:ed 
Thrace, his son Messius Deciiis fell, bravely (Auirging the 
eiiemy, near Abrutum : <m hearmg the event, he observed 
that ^^ it was a private loss ; but that the country could 
easily bear the loss of a single citizen ;" and vigoroudy 
renewing the action, was himself skin (A.C. 951). 

The curse of the pestilence attended die short and 
obscure leign of Gallus and Hostilianus, whom the senate 
jointly elected ; the latter, dying of the pkgue, was suc-> 
eeeded by the C«sar Volusianus, the son oi Gallus. 
iEmiUanus was enabled to contest the throne by bribing 
the l^gioQB in Miesia : and the two emperorS) mazching 4o 
appose him, were slain at Interamna^ a city of Umkria, 
near the river Nar* jEmilianus, deckred nix enemy by 
the senate, and hailed as Augustus, was carried off^ withoi 
three months, by sickness. 

Vakriasms, who was then in Rh«tk| was dleeted empe- 
ror by his army (A.C, 253). The senate, at Romoj 
approved the election, observed in allusion to his hav^ 
held the office of c^feor, that his life wti» itself a 
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ship, and invested his son Gallienus with the title of 
Cesar. The Persians again took advantage of the dis- 
orders of the Roman government, and Valerian marched 
against them. Misled by his guides, and surprised in a 
difficult pass with his army, he was compelled to surrender, 
and grew old in an ignominious captivity. For many years 
the Roman emperor bowed himself down, that his body- 
might serve as a stepping*stone to the great king when he 
mounted on horse-back : he was at last flayed alive, and 
his skin, stuffed into the form of a human figure and dyed 
with scarlet, was preserved in a temple of Persia. 

Sapor, the Persian king, who had disregarded the 
numerous letters from kings in his alliance, descanting on 
the impolicy of the detention and contumelious treatment 
of a Roman emperor, found an avenger of Rome in one 
who meditated independence of her dominions. Odenatus, 
prince of Palmyra, advanced upon the Persians, routed 
their army, took Nisibis, drove Sapor and his children 
from Ctesiphcm, and captured his treasures and his harem. 
The spoil, the women, and the captive satraps, were sent to 
Rome, and Gallienus, the regent*emperor (A.C. 257)> 
associated Odenatus with the title of Augustus. 

Gallienus, a reckless and indolent epicure, although a 
poet and artist, excited the murmurs of the people bj 
leaving to a foreign prince the task of avenging his father. 
Insensible to his own dignity and duty, and stupidly 
careless of the concerns of the state, he asked, when told 
that Egypt had revolted, " cannot we do without linen ?" 
when told that the Scythians had made an inroad into the 
Asiatic provinces, he said '« cannot we do without salt- 
petre ?**' and when informed that Gaul was lost, he inquired 
** if the republic would be in danger because there was no 
importation of cloaks?^' Distinguished in his youth 
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by gaUantry of conduct in Illyricum and Gaul, hi& 
solicitude when emperor was confined to the preparation 
for his table, and the performances at the theatre. While 
the iXlemanni laid waste Gaul and brdce into Italy; 
while Greece, Macedonia, Pontus, and Asia were ravaged 
by the Goths, and Pannonia by the Quadi and Sarma- 
dans ; while the Germans penetrated as far as Spain, and 
took the city of Tarracon by storm,' Gallienus exerted his 
talents in the preserving of grapes and rearing melons in 
winter ; and, admitting to his banquets the most beautiful 
girls with the most deformed old women, diverted himself 
with bantering the latter on the contrast of their charms;* 
and observed that he could enjoy his jest though he had 
lost a world. 

The coniiLsion, into which the empire fell, was not alone 
caused by the inroads of unresisted barbarians. Men of 
military consideration, and women of spirit and capacity, 
opposed themselves as rivals to an emperor who powdered 
his hair with gold dust, and wore the embroidered sleeves of 
the female tunic. i\lthough the Goths, who burnt the 
fiimous temple of Ephesus, and over-run Achaia, were 
repulsed by Martian, the imperial armies were not 
sufficiently numerous, if they possessed inclination, to fiice 
the many aspects of insurrectionary warfiire. Usurpers of 
independent sovereignty arose in the different provinces of 
the empire, in Britain, Spain, Gaul, Rhcetia, Illyrium, 
Asia, Afirica, and even Italy, who are known in history 
by the designation of the thirty tyrants^ some of whom 
maintained their power for several years, others only a few 
days, accordingly as their merits supported their daring, ov 
as they were supplantedi, by more fortunate adventuren. 
Of these, the most remarkable were, in the west, Posthu*- 
mitts and Vietorinus ; in the east Zenobia and Odenatus* 
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Gallieiiiis was at length aroused from his lethargy: he 
puUiriiad to his lieatenants a blustering mandate, in 
which he used the words ^* tear, kill, hew in pieces,^ anci 
with the oowaidiee of a fearfol and impotent tyrant^ oom- 
manded the sword to fall aUke on the infant and the SigoSL 
Iteeorering, however, some portion of his former sj^t, 
be maxthed against Posthumicis and Vietorinus^ who 
aiActed a joint empire in Oaul and were assisted by the 
Celts and Franks. Supported by Aureolus and Ckudiug^ 
he defeated the rebels, but in his triumph at Rome re* 
lapsed into effeminacy and folly. In the procession to the 
capitol, senators were mixed with gladiators, maskers in 
€k»thic and Persian habits, and mimies and players mounted 
on moving stages ; with this mummery and meanness was 
Uended prcrfuse extravagance, and the hundred white oxen 
that were led to sacrifice were harnessed with yokes eC 
gold, and girt with body-cloths of silk. This was his last 
triumph : while besieging Aureolus, who had rebelled, in 
Mediolanum, he was conspired against by two of his 
generals, Marcian and Heraclian. On the pretence of a 
sally from the enemy he was summoned hastily from his 
teat and thrust through with a dart in the darkness of the 
night by an unknown hand (A.C. £68). The damour of 
the sddiers, who expected the pillage of Milan, was ap« 
peased by the usual means, and dse choice of Claudius by 
the generals and their legions, was approved by the senate 
(A.C* S66). Sakninus shared his &therV fate, together 
with the Casar, the younger Valerian, the brother of 
Grdilicnua by the £uher^s sMe^ but of superiar mind mi 
annners. 

Aureolus proposed a treatf; bat Chudioa, piobabl^ 
diatmsting se near a rivdl to his tbroDa, repliad that *^ha 
0B|^ to bavt adwd. this of Gaiitraa: fbr GaHianaa 
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^ im and have granted il.'^ A battle 

was fotigbt belbre the valla ef Milan, and Auxeohis vacr 
slam at a bridge whieh afterwards b<Mre his name. 

Bttt a more fiMtnidaUe enemj was appyoaehing. The 
Goths invaded Italy with a numaroas fleet and a pro« 
digious army. The dispateh of Claudius to ^he senate 
was marked wilji a nnnfy frimkness and that good sense 
wlnch^ preparing to meet the danger which it affects not to 
diiiguisej inspires the strongest confidence in the genius and 
eonduet of a commander. It stated the amount of the 
enemy's numbers ; the limited means which he possessed^ 
owing to the exhaustion of so many civil struggles and 
the defection of so many provinces ; that the usurping 
chief Tetricus was in possession of Spain and Gaul ; that 
Zenobia, the widow of Odenatus, had all the archers; 
that he wi» in want of shields, of swords, of spears; and* 
that if he did ever so little, he should do great things. 
After this candid exposition, he moved his army in advance ; 
attacked the Goths (A.C. 869) and routed them widi 
such prodigious slaughter, that his victory was compared 
with that of Marius over the Teutones. In his report to 
the senate he observes, *' we have destroyed three hundred 
and twenty thousand G<»ths and sunk two thousand vessels. 
The rivers are full of shields ; the banks covered with 
swords and lances ; the fields hidden with bones of horses 
and men. An immense baggage is abandoned to us, and 
we have taken so many women that every soldier shares 
two or three as his prize." 

Claudius, too much occupied to interfere with the 
tyrants, as the independent chiefs were styled, allowed 
Zenobia, unmolested, to occupy Egypt : but he overcame 
the Goths a second time at Marcianopolis, on the borders 
of Thrace, a town named from Marciana, the sister of 
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Trajan. Many Goths were oairied slaves to Roniey 
together with an immense booty of sheep and oxen, and 
hones of the Celtic breed. The pestilence, which swqit 
away many of his army, cut short the promise of his heroic 
exertions (A. C. S70). 

The senate dedicated to Claudius a golden shield, which 
was suspended in the senate-house, and erected a column 
surmounted with his statue in a triumphal habit. He 
was thought to revive the virtues of the. Scipios and the 
Camilli, and in his civil administration was compared with 
Trajan and Antoninus. Claudius was the uncle of Clau- 
dia, the mother of Constantius Caesar, who was the father 
of Constantine. In person he was remarkable for the fire 
of his eyes and the strength of his bones and sinews, par- 
ticularly those of the hand. Keen in his appetite for food, 
he was temperate in the use of wine, and of grave con- 
versation and manners. 

The brother of Claudius, Quintillus, a man of similar 
respectable qualities, seems to have assumed the empire 
without the formality of election. His strict enforcement 
of discipline ofiended the legions and they made the im- 
puted claim of an hereditary right a. pretext for mutiny.. 
They chose Aurelian, and Quintillus died by opening his 
veins. 
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XKCttTDING THE REIGNS FEOM ATTEELXAN TO 

DIOCLETIAN. 



CHAPTER I. 
Lucius Domitius Aurelianus. 970-275. 



THE different usurpations gave to the Roman empir^ 
an appearance of disorder, which will be diminished to our 
eyes on a doser observation. The provinces themselves 
were, in many instances, benefitted, as was Gaul, under 
Posthumus, till he was unfortunately slain in the rebel- 
lion of LoUianus, by their recovery from a system of mis« 
govemment and the establishment of a just and vigorous 
administration. Although these attempts may be thought 
to have had the effect of inviting barbarians, whose aid was 
accepted in confironting the imperial forces, yet they came 
only in small auxiliary detachments ; and upon the whole 
the barbarian influx into the ancient Roman territory was 
staid for a while by these revolted departments occupying 
the line of defence which was naturally opposed to the 
incursions of the different hordes, and which the bar- 
barians respected so long as these countries seemed only 
Eke their own advanced posts, and looked with a menacing 
front towards Bome^ whose outworks they really were. It 
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is admitted by Aurelian in an extant oration that, while 
Claudius was employed by the Goths, Zenobia preserved 
for Rome her eastern frontier. 

' But although the irruption of these several hordes into 
Asia, Greece, Italy, and Sicily required on all sides and 
at every point the presence of the Roman emperor, it was 
not likely thai one ecj^ual to the emergency and worthy of 
his high station should consent to see with other eyes or 
combat with another hand than his own, or should submit 
to concede a delegated or to partake a wrested authority. 
The obligation due to those who had restored the state of 
the ruined provinces and preserved their integrity, when 
Home's ^mf&tcxs served as footstools to the Persian or 
deemed the mysteries of the kitchen more sacred than the 
cares of empire, was likely to be forgotten in the insolence 
^ tbw rebeUion. 

Aurdian, a native of Daci^, wanted neithiK indimtioQ 
jQor ability to take upon himself the burden of the univer^ 
«al empire, and to avenge the affironts pSeved to- the imuked 
purple. A refcffmer of military discipline and of difisotute* 
liess oC masnerS) practised in war, resolute, perseverisig* 
imd bloody, he was aUke terrible u> the usurpers^ to the 
barbarians, and to his arqay- 

The beginning of his reigu was, hc^wever^ marked wi^ 
esitepial disaster and civil coBomotion. The MarcoamBsi^ 
vho» pexietrating into Italy, ravs^ed the plaans of Milsii» 
issued from the woo^ in which they lurked by dfiy> i»d in 
the twilight of evening surprised the Roman ean^ at Pla* 
centia. Alarmed by the defeat, Aurelian seat messea^gm 
to Rome, durecting that the Sibylline books should be (w- 
isulted; and the victory^ which he si^bse^umtly g«M^ 
:was ascribed to the piet j of his precauticm. 

But at Rome an extxaor^uary iasur^^e^tioii wm r«Ml 
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Iqr tbe nisir afe dbe instiipi^iDn of Felieisfiattas, the auditos 
^ the eEsdbe^iiCE^ wlio had adcd^tesated the coid. Nor wh 
it sappressed hut Bit die, cost of seren thoiissiid men* 
. AnxeliaEL saoeesshdf lediuBBd the pinces of the revolted 
I^OTJEBCfs. Theexpedrtioa agauist Syria deserves a more par- 
ticular detaiL Zendbia was the wdom of Qdenatus, the con- 
ijuesor of Sapoc^ kisg of Persia, who^ in the time <^ Gal- 
lieniis^ ufittrped indcyewikncR, and was muvdered at a ban* 
§iiet l^ Ms nephew Maeonius. Of this queen, the descen- 
dant of Ckopatsa of Egypt^ Aureliaax wrote to the senate 
thai ^^ Egypt aind the East stood in awe of the woman 
whom they despised a&aiai enemy uxrwc»rthy et htm." With 
equal talents &r joiisprad^ice and &Mnee, thoroughly 
ddllediik the arts and the duties of goTermaent, and adapt - 
mg severity and demenef- with nice diseemment lo the 
^sag&acj of the circsunstaxsces, her agile and elastic frame 
enoUfid her to direct and share laboura and enterprizes of 
ira£« Disdaining the female litter, she was eontinually on 
horsebads:, and eoidd even keq» paceim feet with the marcfa 
e( htx soMiery. History has peserved some notes of hes 
pcasonal appeaxanoe, her dress, and her habrts^ wfaidi repre** 
sent this apparent amazon as a woman of the most en» 
gaging beauty, gifted with die versatile graces of a court, 
and aeexsnpUshed in literary endowments. In complexion 
a brunette^ her teeth were of a p^irly whiteness, and her 
ef es Uack and sparkling ; her mien was animated, and her 
Tosce clear and powerfiiL With a bslraet on her head, and 
wealing a purple mantle fringed with gems and claimed 
with a buckle at the waist, so as to leave one of her arms 
bare to the shoulder, she presented her sdf at the councils 
c^ war; and affecting, fix)m the policy of her country, a 
1^ pomp, shfi was wardupped with Persic prostrrtion, 

I 8 
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Pttxe in her maimers to the utmost refinement of delicaqr^ 
and temperate in her habits, she would challengd n their 
cups her Persian and Armenian guests, and retire the victor 
without ebriety ; and on those nights of festivity, in which, 
the hospitality of the queen was, perhaps, a veil for the 
address of the politician, she was accustomed to produce the 
goblets of gold, set with precious stones, which had touched 
the lips of Cleopatra. Chiefly versed in the languages o£ 
Syria and iBgypt, her modesty restrained her from con- 
yersing freely in Latin, but she had read the Roman history 
in Greek ; was herself an elegant historian, and had com- 
piled the annals of Alexandria and the east. 

Zenobia is characterized by the writers near her time as 
^^^foUowing Jewish notions.^^ By these were meant the 
doctrines of the Nazarean Christians ; for the Nazareans 
who held the same opinions as those now called Unitarian, 
were styled by those of the opposite doctrine Judmzers. 
She protected Paul of Samosata, who, for holding those 
opinions, was excommunicated by the synodical epistle of 
the council of Antioch, and his ejection from his church 
and bishopric was procured by the countenance of the 
idolater Aurelian. 

In his progress through Thrace and lUyricum, Aiire- 
lian encountered the Goths, and defeated Cannabus their 
leader. Passing from Byzantium he traversed Bithynis 
without opposition, and was stopped by the fortified city of 
Thyana. The governor, Heraclammon, betrayed the 
place, but Aurelian profiting by the treachery, dispatched 
the traitor, observing, *^ that the man ,who could not be 
faithfiil to his own country, would scarcely be faithfrd to 
him.'^ The soldiers, thirsting fi>r blood and pillage, re- 
minded their commander of his oath^ ^^ that he would not 
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leave a dog alive ;^ aud its fulfilment was evaded by the 
order that all the dogs should be killed. In sparing human 
blood Aurelian was afterwards less scrupulous. A story is 
told of the vision of Apollonius of Thyana, who appeared 
to him in his tent, and said to him, *' Aurelian, if thou 
wouldst reign and conquer, abstain from the blood of the 
innocent.'^ The vision and the caution seemed to have 
been equally evanescent in his memory. 

Aurelian at length discerned the Palmyrenean army, 
drawn up near Emessa, with its innumerable body of 
archers and its horsemen clad in cuirasses of steel. It was 
commanded by the general Zaba, under Zenobia in person; 
The Syrian cavalry broke that of the Romans, but pur- 
suing their success too far, left the infantry unsupported ; 
which, in its turn, was charged by the legions and put to 
the rout. Aurelian entered Emessa in triumph, and per- 
formed his vows in the temple of Heliogabalus (A.C. 273.). 
Pressing forward to Palmyra, he was infested on his march 
by the harassing attacks of the Syrian robbers; and on 
making his approaches to the walls, found them mounted 
in every part with mural engines, which plied the besiegers 
with stones, darts and missile fires. To the summons for 
a surrender of the city and kingdom, on the condition of 
her life being spared, Zenobia replied, in a letter writt^i 
in Greek, by her secretary Longinus, from her own dictation 
in Syriac, ^^ that Aurelian seemed to be ignorant of Cleo- 
patra having died rather than live with stinted dignity; 
that the Syrian robbers had been sufficient to defeat the 
Romans ; and that the Persians and Saracens were ' at 
hand.'" They were, however, intercepted or corrupted, and 
the siege being pressed, Zenobia fled on her dromedaries, 
and was overtaken by the Roman horse, while attempting 
to cross the Euphrates. 
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• When branglit into dbe presence ol Aurdian, imd a^ed^ 
'^ How is it, Zmobia, that you 'have ^ared ta lOBalt tlie 
fioDBam empeMT ?*" sbe i«[)£ed, m a tmie of spirited ei^en- 
uatkm, ^ I reoogaiK you, wfao hirve coxiqura^ me, as tlie 
csnperor, but not the other ehiefe : I thought not of the 
otlier dhiefe as emperois, and believiBg that I had the 
same right of conquest, I seized -my share v( the empire 
when occasion threw it in ray way.^' The soldiers, srnart-^ 
ing with their wounds and nMoMified by the '^bstinaey of a 
fomale enemy, ^damoured for her Uood ; but Aurelian wasi 
IB a mood of clemency. The death cf a woman appeared 
to him a diiiKOHn^, and he was ambitious of a better fer« 
tune iJian Augustus, in gracing his triumphal entry with 
a captive queen, the desoendant of the sister <fi Ptolemy ; 
whose philosophy, or, perhaps, her Christian principles, 
enabled her to survive the shame of defeat, and the humi- 
liation of captivity. 

But the sanguinary dii^osition ef Aurelian refused to 
be baulked, and he sls^ced his vengeaiH)ein the blood of the 
council of ZencAna* For the aceusation of Zen<Aia being 
like betrayer of Xonginus^ her minister, there seems na 
ethor ground dvm the ambkiim &£ rounding a permd with 
a lamentation ^on ifemale weakness. Aurelian reqmred "not 
to he told that the queen's miaister was her eoanseUcn*. 
: jAsxEfBan was Moafied to Europe by na insurreotion of 
the Caipi, « people beyond die Vistula ; hv^ on the news 
overtaking him that the Palmyreneans had risen upon bis 
gaixisRm, and set mp Antiodkus, a kinsman of Zeneibia, as 
dieir sQFveveign, he netunted sudde&ly Irevn Rhodope mSL 
tSnrace, and laid the city in mm^. His treatment of the 
iixhabhams may laesA he rd»tod ki iiis own w^rds :*-'^ ^we 
fape not spaffsd women ; wb have killed ilhe m&nts ; we^ 
have slaughtered the old men ; we have put to death ^ho^ 
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peasants: who is there left to occupy either fiekla oi" 
city ? The few that remain may as well be spared, sinoe^ 
few as they are^ they must have been awed by the punish*' 
ment-of so many.'* Yet the holy butcher restored the 
pillaged temple of the Sun, and required a pontiff from 
Rome to renew its dedication. 

After subduing Firmus in ^Egypty Aurelian descended 
on the West, and bent his force against Tetricus, the 
usurper of Gaul, who had been elevated by Victoria, after 
the death of her son aiid grandson the Victorini, and who, 
disgusted with the mutinies <^ his own army, deserted 
it in the midst of an ^igagement, and made his terms with 
Aurelian. He was afterwards rewarded with the presi- 
dency of Lucania. 

Aurelian entered Rome in a triumphal chariot drawn by 
four stags, in which a Gothic king had rode ; he was pre** 
ceded by elephants, tygers, elks, and cameleopards, and by 
captives oi the nations whom he had subdued in their xe* 
i^eetive habits; Suevians and Vandals^ Egyptians and 
Palmyrenes. Tetncus, in a scarlet mandci as the repre* 
sentative of die West^ Zenobia, as that of the East» were 
cCDspicuons in the procession. The qneei^ of Pahnyia 
stepped imder a load of gems, her hands manacfed with « 
golden ohaln, her ankles endrdad with gfAdm fetters^ mA' 
a ehain of gdLd attached to her neck, the weight of wii^h 
was supported by ooe of her Perynaa attmdnfilis, Th^ 
vigour of her frame was unequal ^ the burthei^ of her 
jewds and her chains, And she was oftcoi ^oiispeUed to Mop, 
&oax weaiinesB and texliaiustion. It is nelated to dbe ffi^; 
of Anrdsm, tfaat wiih this deigradation ef s {Hnacess ho. 
was tiatisfifld. Won by the &s^n3tioa of her A^^pi^^ «C: 
flttttd^ by ifae steength of bar cha r a c ter, be allowed Zdsor: 
bia.to Ae^ttx her disboiiour a»aiig the deli^ful gBow» ^ 
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Tibur. She led the life of a Roman matron ; her daugh- 
ter intermarried with the nobility of Rome ; their posterity 
survived so late as the fifth century ; and .the'bishop'Zeno- 
Inus traced his descent from the captive queen of Palmy- 
rene* 

While heading an expedition against the Persians, Aure* 
lian was conspired against by his secretary Mnestheus, 
whom he had threatened on some suspicion, and who knew 
that his master never threatened in vain. Imitating the 
hand-writing of the emperor, he set down on tablets the 
names of certain oflQcers, as marked for execution, and 
showed them to the persons concerned. Aurelian was way- 
laid and slain 6n the road between Byzantium and Hera* 
clea. 

Of Aurelian it was said that he was, in several respects, 
a necessary sovereign, an amiable one in none* Even hi£^ 
laster's son found in him a murderer* The two most re- 
markaUe acts of his reign, exclusively of his military 
t^ations^ were bis enlarging the circumference of the 
walls of Rome, and evacuating the Dacia on the left of the 
Danube as it runs to the sea, known by the name of Tra- 
jan's province ; thinking it more safe to narrow on that 
side the Roman frontier. The Roman settlers he tran&r^ 
planted to Moesia. It was in his contemplation to form a 
female council, which should consist of such matrons a$ 
bad been enrolled among the priestesses by the senate. 

Aurelian was a man of great personal prowess, and in 
the Sarmatic war killed in one day forty-eight of the bar- 
liarians with his own hand. The soldiers, in his triumphs, 
jhad a song of which the burden was, ^^ thou hast thou* 
iSands, thousands slam.*^ When ill, he preferred fasting to 
medicine, and, to preserve his health, he tired several 
fcorses daily by spurring them round the colonnade of a 
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thousand pillars in the Sallusdan gardens. Rigid in his 
ideas of dress, he refused his wife a robe of crimson silk, 
SAying) ^^ that thread should not be weighed against gold." 
Feared by the senate, he was liked by the people, to 
whom he gave largesses of bread, pork, oil, and wine ; 
irulgar in his tastes, he particularly delighted in buffoons, 
and was much pleased with a man who ate a whole boar, 
a sucking pig and a hundred loaves, and drank wine in 
proportion through a tunnel. This emperor was the first 
who adopted the regal crown. 
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CHAPTER U. 



Marcus Claudius Tadtus. 276. 



After the death of Aurelian circumstances once more 
concurred to place in the power of the Roman people the 
settlement of the succession on a legal basis, but the occa- 
sion was suffered to pass by. The army, seized with a sud~ 
den spirit of civism, referred the choice of an emperor to 
the senate ; but the latter, strangely consenting to com- 
pliment away a right which they might, with proper mea- 
sures, have secured to themselves and their successors, 
referred the election back to the army. This friendly con- 
test was carried on by deputations for the space of six 
months, and the functions of the executive were laid in 
abeyance. The Germans crossed the Rhine : and the senate 
arrived at the discovery that time had been lost, and that 
decision was expedient. The choice, which should have 
been deliberate, was precipitated by acclamation. The 
excuses of an aged and infirm senator were drowned in 
asseverations, thirty times repeated, that " Severus said, 
the head not the feet commanded ;" that " they chose his 
mind not his body ;" and in the universal salutation of 
<* Tacitus Augustus, the gods preserve thee." 

In moderation and integrity Tacitus did honour to the 
discernment of bis electors, and had he done that which 
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Mnxtm Aus^us left undosie^ or ^Ad )Jbie senate i^ax&i^U* 
ijBLtfii ]m afi^ 9» ihfi iiitefral part$ of th^ cimstitutjpn, thia 
iviab *of A»g«M»«B wwild» ^ last, Ihi^ Imb iiealizejL JBui^ 
irhm the mmiB^ m the letters ^i^Mtobcd io ilie covecaHuciK 
«f the |^K>viEi!eeSf laid to the allies «f Roaie, nwiysncfd' 
tb«t the andoi^ cMStitutiuHsis weve xeslored; that dM 
senate iras the sovereign ; that k elected its pxincey eDgisi^ 
aited laws» made "war or fe9^ wA temyei the ajpjpeak «£ 
dae okiaensy aixt the epistles of bacbaiian lungs, they for** 
gat to explain ijie niieaDs of .eonaerVatiaKL whidh wexp ^ 
seeure these xecoveved privileges to dienasdves aad to theic 
posterity. 

' The policy of represaiiig att^ooipts on the 1^ of the 
aovetcagn was felt by Ta<s«tus, as it had been by Anxelian $ 
and after joiaing the army of the eastj as the ^axpeux 
whffm they jiad wquested from the semte, and karaoguing 
them, as was nsnal, cm the near edicts vUch be dasigaad 
Ipfxropose, he ocHidenmed the assassin of Awreiian to b? 
thrown to a lion. The example of punishment, howm^j[ 
carried with it no restraining terror, since the only real 
prevention was to be sought in that system of re-invigorated 
law, which should take out of the hands of the soldiery the 
right to elect an emperor. 

The only martial action performed by Tacitus was his 
repulsing the Alani, a Scythian tribe, who had penetrated 
into Cilicia from the lake Maeotls. His exertions were toa 
great for his strength, and he was carried off by an access 
of fever (A.C. 276.). 

Tacitus was descended from the eloquent and profound 
historian whose name he bore, and whose works he depo- 
sited in all the libraries of Rome. Plain in his habits he 
dressed only like a decent senator, and forbade his wife to 
wear jewels. His chief meal usually consisted of a puUet 
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to which were sometlines added a pig's cheek, cured, and 
eggs : on his birth*daj, or a holiday, he allowed himself a 
pheasant. Vegetables of all kinds he greatly loTed, espe- 
cially lettuces, whidii he believed to promote sleep : bread 
he ate stale and strewed with salt. In drinking-vessels he 
was more curious than in wines, and fancied particularly 
the glass chalices of Egypt. To a taste for collecting 
gems and statues, he added a knowledge of several kinds of 
manufactures, as well as practical skill* Letters, even the 
most trivia], recrived his most punctual attention, and in 
leading them or writing answers, he often passed so much 
of the night, that he was overcome with weariness* 

Although Tacitus had neglected to place the elective 
right of the senate on a sure foundation, he disclaimed for 
his own family any hereditary pretensions. Yet his 
brother Florianus assumed to be his successor, without 
awaiting the consent either of the senate or the army : 
but was killed at Tarsus by the soldiers who had elected 
Probus* 
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CHAPTER III. 
Aunlm Valerius Probus. 276-28«. 



Pbobus, a native of Sinniuni, in Pannonia, having been 
left early an orphan by his father Maximus^ who died a 
tribune in iEgypt, and having opened a road to distinction 
by his sword, was long regarded as the man upon whom 
the election to the empire was, at one time, likely to fall. 
Aurelian, when appointing him to the command of the 
tenth, his own l^on, which had been that of Claudius, 
says in his letters that ^^ by a Bott of prerogative of good 
fortune, it had been always commanded by men who were 
one day to be princes. Tacitus had recommended Probua 
to the senate, as a fitter person for their sovereign ; and 
when acquainting Probus with the drcumstances of his 
own election, wrote to him^ ** you know, however, that the 
weight of the commonwealth rests rather upon your shoul* 
ders, and the senate knows it too.'' When the tribuneSt 
on the usurpation of Florianus, harangued their divisiont 
in different parts of the camp, they confined themselves, otk 
a concerted plan, to describing what the qualities of aa 
emperor should be, without directly naming Probus; but 
the cohorts everywhere, as by a unanimous impulse, broke 
out into acclamations, '^ Probus Augustus, the gods pre* 
serve thee.'^ Snatching a pui^le robe from the statue of a 
iijeighbouring temple, they threw it over the shoulders of 
Px«lniS| and hurried him along to a tribunal of turf, whidh 
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had been hastily raised^ that he might address to them his 
inaugural harangue. On the receipt of the dispatches by 
the senate, one of their number, Manlius, whose turn it 
was to speak, enlarged upon .the victories of Probus over 
the Franks and Almans, the Sarmatians and Goths, the 
Farthians and Persians; on his jrespectahle life; his 
demency and justice, in which he resembled Trajan ; but 
he was interrupted by shouts «f ^^ all, all,^ in attestation of 
their unanimous assent. 

fhongh the iaws had suit «0B8Olida(ied, the 'grace of 
Probus confirmed the privileges which Tadttis had ^antedi 
to dke senate, and the li^ of appoitiitij^g pvedonsuls, 
hesring iq^^peods feeut the oourts, bu^A ratifying ^Ae consti* 
tutions or edicts cf the 'Cmpox^r. As the senate was, per- 
haps, become the only safe dqposiftiiry rf Hbepty, this 
imM hsrve ensured to the people a sufficient share of 
practical 4»adw), had these forms %een ^ven pcmnimeney, 
and had -the army been re-modelled. 

The Frai&s and Burgundians having overrun Claul; 
Probtis marched to repel their invasion. In ^^ severd 
battles fought, four hundred thousand of the -barfbariani 
fell, seventy cities opened «heir gates, the spoB which hafl 
been taken was restored, contributions were furnished of 
com, of catfle, of horses, and of sheep ; sixteen -thousim* 
Qcrmans were Aralfted into the legions of Rome, and nine 
princes offered their Postages and flieir homage. Ha'v^ing 
recovered Crai*1, he ewried 'his ttfms into the .countries be- 
yond the Adrialic : *)itecd the ISeta; to submit to his arms^ 
or court his alHanec ; oveiteame 'the SartnatiB; Tfberatei 
Isauria ftOTathe-oppsession of ^(Palfurius, a *»nou9 robber," 
who wasdkin; obtained ^'hisarjns peace fipom the-Fersians t 
jmbdued the Blemmyaej^a^'people irfiabilSBg*the borders itf 
Egypt and Ethic^a ; rfescdofl Cotton and Ptoleiiiais from 






tkfi baxbuiaa joke ; dtftduofd £lituiBiiiti9» f rawks, and 
Bonoftttfi, the&mBi^^ wliQm haA aHnttpfd BoncnigirtirtaL 
Mgy^t^ aod the itwo rlatler in 4obttil ; and^ after vsriwHt 
battles^ vanquitfMd the Yaiidak^ «aDgr of mhaui he haA 
iiBiifiphnted do the iUman mA^ and iv^o had broken tUr 
pledge of fiddity. Giroupes of idl -nations qsaaoeded Ins 
triumphal ^cai;. J&imi^t the tffanflplanled turn that tmmai 
a forest in .the ai^phithealce, .ihoujumds.of ati^gs, mid 
boars, and ;goats, were turned loose as prices fin: the mat 
d^tex^UB of the people.; ihree.hundred hew^ we»e eoBpapadL 
to the Moheni, and a hundred lions tmnsfixed by die ^a^e^ 
Bns of the bunter% Jay «tretohed ion the ax^a. ^Coidiata 
succeeded between IiAurianrobbws<and Blemmyaii eaptxvns ^ 
of the latter, iradttion' tells^ perhiq^ &om some {tecuUanty 
in their armour^ that th^y were headleaE^ and that tiio&r 
eyes andxnouths wete seated in ^hetr brdast. 

It was the favoumte sentiment of Brobus, after he IhadT 
accomplushed peaee by his viotories^ i;hat in a shoet titna 
soldiers would be unnecessary. With rthe wisdom of & 
statesman and the policy of a general, he employed tbem» 
during the intervals of war, in the construction of bridges 
and aqueducts, and in the planting of mount Alma, at 
Sirmium, with vines. The draining of a marsh, at the 
latter place, which was the place oISF his birth, proved fatal 
to him. The soldiers, impatient of their labours, aggra- 
vated by a hot sun, rose in mutiny, and pursuing their 
emperor into an iron turret, which he had erected for the 
more convenient inspection of the workmen, put him to 
death (A.C. 28S.). The deed was no sooner executed than 
repented. The army raised a monument to his memory 
and inscribed on the marble, ^^ Probus, emperor, a man of 
real probity, the conqueror of the barbarians and the usurp- 
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A weapon or a piece of armour was the sole share which 
Fh)btts coakl be prevailed upon to receive of the booty of 
the field. On the soldiers pressing upon him an Alan 
horse, which was said to run a hundred miles in a day, he 
said, ^^ it was a horse fitter finr a run-away soldier than for 
a fighting one.'^ The simplicity of his manners strikingly 
oontrasted with the pride and spirit of his bearing as a 
Homan general. An embassy firom the Persians entered 
his camp with a pompous retinue, bearing presents to the 
emperor of Rome. They found him seated on the grass 
at the hour of his repast, hard pease and coarse bacon were 
his only viands ; but looking up at the astonished and halt- 
incredulous envoy, he spoke lightly of their presents, saying, 
^^ ihat all their king possessed was already his, and that he 
should come for the rest whenever he chose;'' then remov- 
ing the cap which he wore, and exposing the crown of hiff 
head, he added, ^^ tell your master that if he do not submit 
to Rome, I will make his kingdom as bare as this head is- 
bald.^ The threat was bdieved and the submission ten- 
dered* 
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CHAPTER IV, 

MarcuB Aurdtus Cams. 889; Numerianus and 

Carinus, 283. 



Na&bona, a town of lUyricum, supplied the empire 
with a successor^ by the choice of the legions^ in the person 
of the commander of the body-guard, who stood high in 
the confidence of Probus. Anxious to secure the sucoes- 
sion, Carus obtained the creation of his two sons as Caesars ^ 
and leaving Carinus in charge of lUyricum, Gaul, and 
Italy, proceeded with Numerian to repulse the Sannatians, 
who on hearing the death of Probus had threatened 
Thrace, and whom he routed with the loss of sixteen 
thousand slain and twenty thousand of both sexes taken 
prisoners. Advancing next against the Persians, he 
defeated their army and took the cities of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon: but, while in his camp on the Tigris, was 
killed by a stroke of lightning (S83). 

Numerian, a youth of extraordinary genius, conceiving 
that the war was at an end, withdrew the army ; but as he 
was carried in a close litter, firom a disease in his eyes, his 
fiither-in*law Aper the prstorian general, practised on his 
life. Desirous to gain time, Aper adopted the policy of 
concealing his death, and the corse continued to be borne 
along in the vehicle, on the same pretext of avoiding ex- 
posure to the sun and wind. On the detection which would 
naturally soon be made in the hot clime of Assyria, Aper 
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was arraigned before the military assembly. Diocletian, 
upon whom the choice of the tribunes had fallen, and who, 
it is said, had learned from a Gaulish Druidess that '^ he 
would be emperor when he had killed a boar,'^ stood up 
with a drawn sword in his hand, and looking up to the 
sun, cleared himself by an oath of being accessory to the 
murder of Numerian; then pnmounciag Aper guilty, 
stabbed him with his own iiand in the sight of the council. 
Meantime a passage to undivided empire had been 
opened to Diocletian by the misgovemment of Gafinus : 
who had drawn upon himself die odium of all d$susea and 
even of his army^ by the wanton shedding of faiiood, and 
by unbridled profligacy. Not, however, deficient in mili- 
tafy energy, he defeated, near Verona, Sabinms Juliati, sub-, 
governor of the Veneti, who had aspired to the empire, 
and bdieaded him ; and enoonntering Diocletian mth 
saperior mimbers near Margum, a town in Upper Mcesia, 
i^idsed and pressed on him in pursuit, but was deserted 
and slain fay his ovm army between Viminatium and mount 
Aureus (265). 
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CHAPTER V. 

CM»B Valerius JDwcktianvA^ 28S ; Mamnwmtis Herculiw^ 
J'lamus Cxmstantms CMorus und Gakriua Atimentar&ui 
Constantinus ; Maxentius ; Flavius LSdntus ; MwA* 
nunus DazOy 313. 



Thbobje: iBmatkafale axul loonffintous changes distinguidb 
the period to which we are now rapidly approaching : that 
ef tke fixan of the govenxment, that of the seat of empire, 
and that of the reiigioii of the state. The cceatioa of Cssarsr, 
at first fSoisSij laseM ix Beooziiig a legukr suoeession; 
beeanse 43f xmportanoe to check the freqxtent violations <of 
the Bimaa frontier, or, wisen the ^Bajpea^xt pasaed to ifie 
jBrontier, to direct the Imme adnnaistratiaa. A& tke Ciesani 
wej?e dften, or most furaally, of the imperial £imify, dbejf 
were nattmdly the objects of wmm CDofidential trast. 
Wiien the attacb of the faaifarianB became more maamxkt 
aoid embraced a wider raage «f cpefados, and « gMMc 
variety 0f points «f invasion, it was ^a mtaral poUcj to 
flmkifdy liie number of Caesars ; «nd when the sons irf 
die empertt' i^ not suffice, others were SBTesteilj in the 
distant provtoees, witk the smne 4egvee of viee-v^gal 
ttttbenty. The tame eauses «ti^sto3 die drvidiziig ihe 
sttpreme power widi an dib oen&decate : a plim which hsA 
in some am iieen anticipated ifcy ipneoBdiag ^mpems/ an# 
CKien hj Aogvstus iusnidf, h&k less in tlie way lof <equal 
smsr^gBty, thm af Jnfaiardittate jfisomatkm. Ibf^lry mA 
civil war <6ften resulted &om iSm diatsoftnticn of lea^qaal 
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power, but dismembennent and subjugation were the 
probable alternatives. 

As the barbarian forces pressed continually forward, it 
became also an advisable policy to present to them a 
nearer front, instead of remaining, as in an intrenched 
camp, within the walls of the ancient capitol. Hence the 
emperors were induced to advance their court ; Nicomedia, 
Milan, and Ravenna became successively and alternately 
the rivals of Rome, and the entire transfer of the seat of 
empire to a more frontier region was gradually prepared. 

The Christians had exceedingly multiplied both within 
and without the Roman jurisdictipn, having spread them- 
sdves with an almost incredible rapidity in Syria, Persia, 
Scythia, Afirica, Spain, and Gaul : the ten years perse- 
cution of Diocletian furnishes the best evidence of their 
strength, and of that strength being on the increase. Not 
only men of low condition, but orators, rhetoricians, 
lawyers, physicians^ and philosophers, became converts to 
this religion, under the greatest difficulties, the sorest dis- 
couragements, and the most fiery persecutions, theprindiple 
i)i order and discipline among them, their mutual diWsion 
of property, their religious assemblies, and their synods, 
though the latter became warped from their original design 
to a court of jurisdiction on differences of speculative 
opinion among themselves, gave them a consistency as a 
body, which rendered their permanent exclusion from the 
social system impossible; while their admission into it was 
at length seen to be desirable, from the great deference 
which they showed to the civil magistrates, on all occasicms 
which did not compromise their Christian principles, and 
by the influence which these principles were found to 
exercise on society by the amelioration of manners, and 
the sowing the seeds of peace, good-will, and friendship 
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among men. The first emperor^ who should have the 
sagacity to disoem that the oppressed Christians were good 
citizens^ and that their religion was a divine philosophy, 
would^ as the result of his political and moral convictions, 
adopt them into the state. The corrupt and antiquatedl 
superstition, which had attempted to draw prolong^ life 
from the blood of martyrs, would naturaUy sink beneath 
the force of reason and testimony and example. 

Diocletian, who was a Dalmatian and so obscurely des- 
cended that he was believed to have been the son of a 
notary, furnishes another instance of the benefit derived to 
the Romans jfirom their adoption of foreigners into the 
empire: he was a man, not without foibles, and chargeable 
with cruelty, the odium of which he was apt to cast upon 
others ; but of enlarged sense and great diligence, courage^ 
and magnanimity. ... 

On becoming master of the empire, his vigilance 
was directed to Gaul, where the peasants had risen under 
JElian and Amandus : they were reduced by Maximian 
whom he had created Caesar. 

Carausius, a general of considerable reputation, received 
a commission at Bononia, a town of Cispadane Gaul, to 
watch the Franks and Saxons, and protect the coast of 
Belgica, that part of Gaul which lay between the Rhine^ 
the Seine and the ocean, and Armorica, the part now 
called Britany. Having taken many of the barbariani?, 
but remitting none of the booty either to the governor of 
the provinces or to the emperor, suspicion was entertained 
that he sufiered their incursions for the sake of profiting 
by the spoil. On Maximian ordering his execution, he 
suddenly assumed the purple and seized on Britain, after 
possessing himself, through bribery, of the Roman fleet^ 
stationed at Gessoriacom, or Boulogne. 
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Disorders, in het^ bcoke out on wetj side* Wbile 
Carausius rebelled im Britaio, j^chilkus raised a war m 
iEgypt, the Quinquegeatiaasy fiom C]nreBaiea> hMrasaed 
A&ka^ and Narses king of 'Armenia invadad the {NroTinoeflr 
of the east. In this crisis Diocletian raised Maxinuaat 
t^ the dignity of Augustas; while Galerius, a Dackm by 
fairth^ a shepherd by origin, and Coostantius, the gnmdsaii 
of Crispus, the brother of Claudius, by a daughter^ were 
created Caesars. The connexion between the Caasf s and 
the emperors was strengthened by the ties of affinity, 
Constantius having dismissed Hdena, the mother of Cob?- 
stantine^ received the hand of Theodora, the stqp-daughlcc 
of Maximian, by whom he had afterwards three sons and 
three daughters; and Galerhis that of Viderta» the 
daughter of Diodetian. Transalpine Gaul was intrusted 
to Constantius ; to Galerius Illyricum and the countries a» 
&r as the Euxine* Maximian fixed his court in the West, 
at Milan, and Diocletian La the east^ at Nicomedia in 
Bithynia. 

Such were the embarrassments of the Roman govern* 
aofiist.or such the military talents of Carausius, that he 
was admitted to negoeiate and kept possession of Britatm 
seven years. Alectus, his confedevate^ then turned a^nst 
him and slew him ; but within three years was overpowered 
1^ Asclepiodatus, genezal g£ the praetorian guard, and 
Britain was re-united to the empire. 

About the same time a severe engagement was £»ught 
in Gaul, in the country of the Lingones, under Constao* 
iiua Cffisar; who, at first, being nearly surprised and 
hotly pressed upon by the barbarian £nrces, and finding 
the gates of die city dosed, was drawn over the wall by 
xopci ; but, within fi^ve hours, being seconded by the 
lirrival of his own army> cut off nearly sixty thousand of ^ 
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Alemaniii. Tke emperor Masimkn decided the war in 
A&iea by jsedneing the five iiadons. of Cjreiiaica; aad 
I>ioeleli8n took Alenndria after a siege of eight odODtht 
asd put AGhi]lflii& to death. The sangoinarj- use nhkh 
he made of hia vibtory^ in ftfaiiniiig the MgyjptoMa aoA 
jsrith die blood ef hk prosoriptionB, vas searcdy ledeeauid 
bj the {mideoee of his paHtiod.r^ulatiifli& 

Recalling the Caesar Galerius from his own departmnH 
fif lUyria^ he aet him orer that of Alesandria thai he might 
1k) aUe to avail himself «f his assiatanee in an es^editkm 
into Mesopotamia, undeKtaken fiar the purpose c£ restociog 
Tiridatea^ who had been deposed &om the throne of 
Armenia by Naxaes ling xi! Persia. Galerius inoonsider^ 
ately saig^ittg the enemy betwem Carrar and Calliniettm> 
with the disadvantage of in&nor numbers and the unfivcw* 
sd)Ie positifm of a san^ plam, the saine that was rendered 
memorable by the deGsat'of Qeassus^ met wiafch a totel 
diaeemfitme ; Tiridatesy a man of strong mttscriar power^ 
fiBcq»ng in the rout by swunming aomss a broad rivers 
Giderius^ falling back in disorder oa Antiodiy was met on 
the road by Diodetian, who expressed his haughty dta* 
pleasure by alkwing the Caesar to rmi on foot &r sefsral 
milea by the side of his chaiiot. 

Galerius obtained pennissiaa to retrieve in pers«t tha 
boDtmr of dba Rom a n aims, whi^ he had himself com- 
promised. Assembliiig fresh . tmops in IByiicum and 
MsHoa, hB crossed the Eaqoiirates^ an^ ha^g reoonnoitred 
the Persian camp with osd^ one or two hocsemen^ su i ptisad 
st fay night, drove Narses into drai fiurthest deserts of hia 
liingdom, captured hia wives^ hia sister, and his children^ 
inlh many of the Persian noUUl^, and sttr%fied his pAvi^ 
lion and his pahice of their c^ioiia.trwEnzBB* DJ ae k ri ai v 
on his triumphal return, received him with hoMur^ bisls 
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opposed his propositiim of reduciiig Persia to aBomaii 
jprovinoe, as is said thnmgh jealousy, but it might be 
through policy. Five provinces bejroad th Tigris werc^ 
however, ceded to the Romans. The C!iBsar and himsdf 
carried on several other campaigns^ both together and apart, 
subdued the Carpians and the Bistemians, and settled 
numbers of Sarmatian prisoners within the Roman con- 
fines. 

Diocletian was the first who corrupted the simplicity of 
the Roman imperial republic with oriental state ; he mr- 
dered adoration to be substituted for salutation^ and adopted 
the tiara, a robe of gold tissue, with buskins of purple 
Bilk, studded with gems. Yet, fatigued with the splen- 
dours of royalty, or feeling hb age inadequate to the cares 
of the empire, he determined on abdication; and drew 
over his colleague, though much against his inclination, to 
imitate his example* After a double triumph, in which 
the pictures, statues^ and treasures of the different nations 
subdued, were carried on firames in a long processional 
pomp, and in which the family of the Persian king were 
led before the chariot, they seceded firom the throne to 
private life* Maximian retired into Lucania, in the south 
of Italy, and Diocletian to Salona, a sea-port town, in his 
tiative province of Dalmatia (A.C. 304.). 

The empire was then divided between Constantius and 
Galerius and their Caesars. Constantius received for his 
part Italy^ Gaul, Britain, Africa, and the other western 
provinces ; Galerius had Illyricum, Thrace, Asia, and the 
east, with JSgypt. Constantius, soon quitting Italy, gave 
that and the other provinces to Severus C«esar, retaining 
only Gaul and Britain ; and Galerius yielded Syria^ the 
dependant provinces^ and Egypt to Caesar Maximin; his 
^ter^0 MHO. 
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Constantme, the son cxf Consftantius, was kept by Gale- 
xius, as a hostage &r the fidelity of his &ther, as he had 
hehre been tay Diodedan. Acting, however, with great 
feresight and circmnspection, Constantino obtained leave of 
Galerius to depart, and joined Constantius in Britain* 

The latter, a man amiable and respected, died at York^ 
when he had reigned a little above two years (806). On 
his death-bed he left the dignity of Augustus to Constan- 
tine^ his son by Hdena, a woman of obscure birth, who 
was proclaimed by the British and Gallic legions, although 
Galerius allowed him only the title of Caesar. At Rome 
the praetorian cohorts elected Maxentius, the son of Maxr 
imian, by Eutropia, a woman of Syria ; and Maximian, 
the retired emperor, hastened to Rome, expecting to govern 
in the name of his son. He sent also letters to Diocletian, 
advising his resumption of empire ; and received for an^' 
awer, that if ^^Maximian could only see the- cabbagea 
which Diocletian had planted with his own hands atSalona;, 
he would not think of making him the proposal." 

The Caesar Severus, being sent against Maxentius by 
Galerius, was deserted by his soldiers and slain at Bavemm 
(A.C. SOT). Maximian, attempting to depose his son, 
excited a mutiny, and escaping to Gaul, where Constao- 
tine had acquired popularity by the overthrow of the 
Franks and Alemanni, and the capture of their kin^ 
plotted against, the life of his son-in-law ; but his deigns 
were betrayed by Fausta, his daughter, to her husband^ 
and Maximian, flying to Massilia, with the intention of 
returning to his son, was there besieged, taken, and stran- 
gled, and thus terminated, by a merited de^th, his life of 
restless ambition, faithlessness, and cruelty (310). 

About this time Galerius associated in the empire Lici- 
nius, a native of Dacia, to whom he felt attached by air 
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ancient firieDdsbip, and by his servicer in the Peniaa war. 
Cralerius, who was a man of tineubtvated genius, but of 
decent c)iara6ter, a handkone pemn, and eminent milkaiy 
talents, died by a enid and wasting disorder ; when Lia* 
nius^tssumed Maximin as bis colleague (A. C. 311) ; but 
Ae lattar entering into a secret alliance with Maxcntius, 
Licinins entered into a treaty of common intereats and 
affinity with Constantine^ and married his sister Constaa-* 
tia : their sons Crispus and Licinianus being made Caesars. 
Diocletian was invited to the wedding bimquet, and exeus*- 
ing himself on the plea of age, was reproached with se^ 
cretly favoring Maxentius and Maximin, and apprehensive 
of an ignominious death, destroyed himself by poison (dl6>« 
Alexander, a Phrygian, a timid^. inert, and aged man^ 
tipon whom the title of emperor had' been finrosd. at Car«- 
thage, having been strangled by the troops of Constantioe^ 
^the latter proceeded against Maxentius, who was venting 
iiis rage, in various methods, on the suq)ected nobility, and 
who had become intolerable to all classes by his profligacy 
and cupidity, and after routing several divisions of his 
forces in different actions, defeated the anny commanded by 
himsielf, in person, at the Milvian bridge: Maxentius, 
"Mling with his horse into the river, was drowned by the 
weight c^ his armour (312). Constantine entered Rome, 
'disbanded the pr»torian guards, and marched against the 
Franks on the Rhine. Licinius moving in quest of Maxi- 
min, who had taken Byzantium, was prevented by the 
death of the latter, which took place at Torsns ; but Lici- 
nius had the barbarity to put to death his faithiul son 
Candidianus (A.C. 313). Maximin was of a discerning 
mind, and a lover of literature, but addicted to wine ; and 
often, in his moments of inebriety, issued haidb inrders 
^ which he revoked when sober. 
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A breach soon arose between Lidnius and Consiantine, 
who aspired to the undivided empire. The former having 
been defeated by a night-attack on his camp, at Cibala^, in 
Hungary, and again on the plains of Mardia, in Thrace 
(314), a peace was cemented by the sacrifice of Valens, whom 
Lieinius had joined with himself as emperor. In a second 
war Lidnius sustained an entire defeat at Adrianople (388) ; 
Crispus Cttsar achieving, at the same time, a naval vic- 
tory in the Hellespont. Expelled from Byzantium, he 
fled to Chalcedon, where he associated to himself Marti* 
nianus as Caesarr Bmeged at last ia Nieomedia he sur- 
rendered his person and the purple. Avaricious, inhuman, 
and a brutal enemy to learning, his fate merits not com-^ 
passion ; but it reflects dishonour on Constantino, who vio- 
lated his oath, by causing him to be strangled in his place 
of exile, Thessalonica. The satellites of the conqueror 
also dispatched Martinianus. 
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VBOK THX TRAKSras OF TBS SSAT OF GOVStTSUKVT 
TO THE OISSOLITTIOM OF THE WESTEBK 
• UMPIRE* 



CHAPTER I. 
FUtvius Claudius Constantinua Magnus. 324-337. 



THE establishment of Christianity as the state religion^ 
and the transfer of the seat of empire to Byzantium, are 
the two great leading events of the reign of Constantine. 

Tradition accounts for the conversion of this emperor by 
a miraculous vision. It is related that in his camp before 
Home, on the day preceding his final battle with Maxen- 
tins, a luminous cross, with the characters ^' by this con- 
quer ^' inscribed upon it, was seen at noon above the sun, 
by Constantine himself and his whole army ; that the same 
night, Christ appeared to him in a dream, and commanded 
iiim to make a standard resembling the sign which had 
been visible in the heavens; that accordingly he directed 
the cross to be worked on a flag in gold and precious stones, 
appointing a company of fifty for its guard ; and that in 
the battle, the standard remained untouched and its bearer 
unharmed^ the arrows sticking in the wood of the spear* 
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It has been thought, that some natural phenomenon in a 
solar halo may have suggested the story of the mirade; 
hut even to the natural appearance the same objection ap* 
plies as to the vision, that to a sight stated to have he&k 
witnessed by many, there is no testimony produceable bttt 
the single word of Constantine. The whole therefore re* 
solves itself into a political device. 

Sufficient reasons may be fi}und to explain the fitvourable 
^position of Constantine towards the Christian persua- 
rion. Cbnstantius, his father had moderated the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian in his part of the empire, and is even 
said to have been secretly of the same faith, and to have 
received their ministers into his house. It is uncertain 
whether Helena^ who afterwards founded two churches^ one 
at Bethlehem and the other at mount Olivet, instructed 
her son in gospel principles, or was herself a convert to 
his teaching. The Christians also had generally favoured 
the cause of Constantine, and their affection towards him 
drew on them a persecution firom Licinius, who. demolished 
oi closed their churches* 

Licinius was, however, compelled to join with Constan- 
tine in two edicts, favouring the Christians, the one issuejl 
from Rome (312) after the defeat of Maxentius, and the 
other from Milan (813). In the latter liberty was given to 
Christians in particular, and to all men in general, to make 
an undisturbed profession of their religious sentiments; 
and on Constantino's becoming sole emperor, while he or- 
dered, by an edict, that all Christians should be reinstated 
in the posts of which they may have been deprived, and 
-have their goods and lands restored to them, he declared 
his pleasure in an oration against idolatry, sent to the piror 
vinces, that ^^ Gentiles, who were in error> should enjoy the 
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SflMe peaoe wacA qmct with bdievers^ m bong ocmdueiTe to 
the banffMg tliem into the ri^t way, and that avcarjr oofi 
flhaiddr do what htt sool descred.'*' From this xnadera^ 
lum and equity, diotated by the soundest policy, and bj 
^genuine Chimian pnneq^Ie, be was un]iafi»ilj indnflsd to 
wpaxt. 

The government of the provinoBS was ohiefly in^rustod 
Ii0 CSiristSBfis ; bnt when Gnei^es weve snade governors, 
itHff were pndiibited sacxiiiee. The seldifiry and the pepu* 
jaoe were xestnosBei fttnaa frequenting idoktmus worship^ 
sad the nestnetion was not baited to those fiiwDtious and 
^DRupling rites with which the magisteate aodght properly 
kaUstkve. Many hesthen tem^bs wieie stripped of their 
fffnam»its and statues, and others raaed by Ae military^ 
and Christian chnrdies ereeted on their site. 

The liberty of pubtie worship and uimidssted enjoy* 
inent of cfvU offices was not allowed by Constantiae ix> all 
#ho pifofessed tibe Chiistisa name. Although he had 
praked the barbarians ^^ who reeexfod and kindly enter- 
tained the Christians that fled to them during the perse* 
"tOftiens, and who pennittBd dtem to woiship Is^od aoeocding 
to their own sentiments," whai^ he called ^<a rqiroach 
tipoB die Bonwa name, inasnoieh as barbarians were moxe 
flsereifiid dnn Bomans,"" he omittod to eaBOBcise the sasoe 
»0ny« Orn tibe oentrovexsy wbidi was set on fixit in 
^gypt, and the neigUiouring ooontries, lespeeting the 
swpxamaey of tte Father, he aeted a wise and ooncilistary 
fut in writing kttas to the bisbep Atfaanasins, and due 
|ff«sl^rter Mxa^ tot the poarpose of jsstoriag peace ; but 
Ihs eonvoldDg a council lo de^de on these difiennoes, al«- 
tlnu^ in omlbmpAty with a enstowi which had crept into 
tile Awtthy could only tend to the adoption of measases cf 



joggur and jsevmtj, oow ^olbreed by the AutluNriiy of the 
«tate. The i&MUieil wisembled at Nice, in Bithynia (325>, 
Jtod sat abmit twp mentbs : k eoxuiifited of two hundr^ 
luod fifty bishops ; the n^jority oo&demned the opbionfi of 
AriuSy aud «Htl6d» as they thought, the time of keepii^ 
XSaAter; but neither deeision had the effect of producing 
peace and unity, but rather that of promoting discord and 
uippression, although the object and result of this in&llible 
aynod were said to be the restoring harmony in the ehurdi 
.of God. The door was also opened to a.pensecution of all 
:those who refused, in their opinions, to submit to the die* 
tfttion of self-^led infallible interpreters of seripture : 
their ^^ pernicious wickedness " and ^^ fboUsh superstition " 
.were visited by a law (336), which forbade their assemblies 
jBither in public {daces or private houses ; their oratories were 
mmmanded to be delivered over to the catholic chuxch^.and 
their books were sought out to be destroyed. 

Upon the whole it may be affirmed, that although the 
Christians, or at least the greater body of them, derived 
many advantages from their social incarpoi ation and the 
(recognition of their rights, these advantages were almost 
.whoUy of a civil nature : and it may weU be questioned 
Aether these benefits were not more than counterbalanoed 
by die seal c^ state authority being set to that dominion 
over the private judgment and the conscienoe of their 
flocks, which, under the new title of priests, the pastors of 
the dtsrobes had usurped, in express violation of the 
apostolic charter, and in direct iq»position to the etmatant 
ienor and spirit of die apostolic writings and esample. If 
it be said that Gooatantine established Okristiaiiity, let it 
1)0 added that . he 4SQ«iseerated intderanoe : the latter part 
cof dbe pfopesition d estioya the -farmer. 
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The most unequivocal good which Constantine effected 
was his prohibition, by an edict, of the punishment of the 
orass, and the combats of gkdiators. The latter measure 
would seem to imply that his mind had been harmcmized 
by Christianity, for, previously to his conversion, he had 
exposed some captive princes of the Franks and Alemanni 
to a combat with wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 

This influence was not, however, sufficient to repress 
what appears to have been a natural cruelty in his dispo- 
tttion. About the time when he was exerting himself to 
lestore peace in the church, the calumnies of Fausta, his 
wife, are said to have prejudiced him against his eldest son^ 
by Minervina, the Csesar Crispus ; who had been service- 
able to him in his wars with the Franks, and with Licinius. 
Both he and Licinianus, his youthful colleague, were put 
to death (326), and Fausta was afterwards suffocated by 
the vapour of a bath, as is said, on the suggestion of 
Helena, the empress-mother. Constantino had before, on 
suspicion of a plot, dispatched Bassianus, the husband of 
his half-sister Anastasia. 

From these theological cares and domestic murders the 
attention of Constantino was diverted by the project of 
removing the seat of empire. This step has been blamed 
without consideration. It was from the eastern and north- 
eastern side that the attacks on the Roman dominioa 
chiefly came, and Byzantium presented the most advan- 
tageous barrier. The city was enlarged and adorned, and 
leoeived the name of its new founder (3S0). 

The transfer of his court to the east introduced a 
creation of officers with bombastical Asiatic titles, and the 
presidoits of the provinces now first received the name of 
Dukes and Counts. From a jealousy of the l^ons he 
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seems to have forgotten that tliey were necessary to defend 
the state ; and awarded higher privil^es to the palatines 
or palace guards, than to the troops on the frontier, whose 
Slumbers he reduced and whose discipline he relaxed. On 
Araris, king of the Goths, crossing the Danube, Constant 
tine was not slow in perceiving the e£Eect of his policy. 
The legions were driven back to their entrenched camp. 
The check was retrieved by the younger Constantino, who, 
as Csesar, shared the empire, under his father, widi his 
brothers Constans and Constantinus ; and the Goths 
sustained a defeat (33S). The emperor, fiitigued with 
military glory, granted a peace, attached the barbarians by 
presents and honours, and admitted them into his ranks. 
Summoned, at last, to a campaign against the Parthians, 
who carried their ravages into Mesopotamia, he was seized 
with illness, and died at Nicomedia (337, aged 64). 

Constantino possessed rather great than good qualities ; 
what he had of the latter being clouded by his inexorable 
temper ; and the close of his reign disappointed the ex- 
pectations raised by its beginning. Though the first 
emperor who professed Christianity, he deferred the cere- 
mony of baptism till near the time of his death, super- 
stitiously connecting with it a cleansing from sin by a 
specific virtue, and fearing that he might contract fresh 
guilt if he long survived the purification. That he was a 
sincere believer there is no question : a tabernacle for 
worship was in his camp, and an oratory in his palace : 
and on consecrating Byzantium he sent a letter to the 
bishop of Cesarea, requesting fifty copies of the scriptures, 
fairly written on fine parchment, which he had sump- 
tuously adorned. Attached to liberal studies, he passed 
much time in reading, writmg, and meditation ; gave ai| 
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•ttmlivtt belling to complaiBts fiEom the provkioeB; 
«HMted muxj salutary hws, and was bouatiitl ta the poir 
m4 to persons, of sedaoed fittttnes. ICs eomrenation vnm 
father saieaatie than pleasant In figure he vaa tail, of a 
^QUfdy and majestie prcaenoe, and gieat bodily 6ti«Bigl& 
Uik9 Diocletian he affibcted eastern pomp of dnss, and 
warn a sittm robe and a diadem wrought in gold and gems. 
As his eomvemcm wsa said to be haiUngered by anillami- 
ttted cross in the air, so ire axe told that a eomet appeared 
to portend hk death. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Constautine II. 337; Cqnstans^ and Constanttus, S50-61. 



Tfi»££ anperocs^ therms cf C<»sUiitiBe, divided his 
iamoiom. To Coiu^ftiiiio«9 ih» ddest, imd Caaatiofi, the 
jroun^^fist, feU Bal^^ and Illpicnm, the tH»rdfiis <^ the 
£ttiiiie, Afrka, and Gaul aad Bxitaxa; while CoDBtazitiua 
suflBeeded to Asia, the East, afid £gypt. The se^^ws of 
CcwataBtiae the giseat, Dahnadus and Haoaihaliaim^ the 
cans «f Julius Constanmis, CeeslaiitiQe'a half-bxother by 
Theodaca, had assigned them as Casars, the &naer 
Thraoe, Maodon, ai»d Achaia, the latter, iuioexua and 
the regions adjoining* These Caaaara mism both alaia by 
llie soUiara ia a geatirai jnaasacre of the fiooily, suspected 
la be iofidgatfid bjr theiz oomia Coaatantms^: the younger 
jbrothess, Galhis and Julian, the ^duldxeai by two wive?, 
6aha and BasiMoa* alane eseaDii:^. 

A dispute arifiing between CkwataDtine and Constans^ 
XBspeetiiig Carthage and the former unadvisedly riskii^g ^ 
faattk near Aqiaieia, ap is said while m a state of intoxica*, 
iioD, he was d»n by the genexida of Constans (340) ; ao4 
hifi body, after the head was severed from it, thrown inl^ 
the Alsa. Constans reigned &x some years . with activity 
luid j^iatiae, hut &11 a&fiarwards into vicious courses an4 
lf^»k^ intolerable to th^ ffic^ymm And to the ajrmyr 
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Having lost his way in a forest, while hunting, he was 
invited to a banquet by Marcellinus, prefect of the treasury, 
and Magnentius. The latter, leaving on some pretence 
the table, assumed the royal robe: and Constans, en- 
deavouring to escape, was overtaken by some chosen 
emissaries at Helena, a town near the Pyrennees (now 
Eke) and slain (350, aged 29). 

Magnentius retaining Italy, Africa, and Gaul, and 
creating his cousin Decentius Caesar, a general named 
Vetranio was chosen to the empire by the consent of the 
soldiers in Pannonia ; but was deposed in a short time by 
C^nstantius, who spared his life, probably despising his 
age and imbecility. Constantius created his cousin Gallus 
Caesar, setting him over Syria and giving him the hand of 
has sister Constantina in marriage. In the mean time 
Nepotianus, the son of Eutropia, a sister of Constantine> 
seized the empire at Rome by the assistance of a party of 
glacHators, but was overthrown within a month by the 
commanders of Magnentius, and his head carried on a • 
lance about the city. A proscription of the nobility fol- 
towed, in which many were massacred. , 

Magnentius was at last defeated by Constantius in a 
great battle at Mursia, a town of Illyricum upon the 
Drave ; retreating into Italy he gained some success at 
Ticinum, but being straitened in Lyons fell on his sword 
(358) : the Caesar Decentius putting an end to himself 
with a cord. Sylvanus, an accomplished barbarian, as- 
sumed the empire in Gaul, but was cut off within thirty 
days. About the same period Gallus, who had disgusted 
the Syrians by his tyranny and whose wife Constantina 
was said to be '^ a fiuy thirsting for human blood,'^ drew 
0Q him the vengeance of Constantius by murdering the 
uunisters sent to investigate his admimstration ; and fdfter 
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safPering himself by £ur words, to be inveigled to Constan- 
tinople was there imprisoned and bdieaded (354)«. 

His brother Julian, falling under some'^uspicion, was 
carried under a guard to Milan from his: retreat in Ionia ; 
but was saved through the intercession of his sister the em^ 
press Eusebia ; was sent for a time to Athens on his travds ; 
recalled and married to Helen the emperor'^s sister ; created 
Cassar ; atid sent against the Franks and Alemanni, who 
had entered Gaul. Though accustomed only to philo* 
sophical studies, he displayed an uncommon genius for 
tactical evolutions ; routed the Alemanni near Strasburg 
with inferior numbers; and when refused, through the 
jealousy of the naval prefect, the boats which were neces- 
sary for crossing to an island in the Rhine, whither the 
enemy had retreated, passed over his troops on theilr 
shields, and took the king Chonodomar and two hundred 
of his nobles prisoners. Six thousand of the Almans were 
found heaped upon the field and incredible numbers were 
swept away by the river. The Germans were driven 
beyond the Rhine and the Roman empire was restored to 
its former limits. 

In the mean time Constantius, successful as he had 
been in civil actions, was no less unfortunate in those ex- 
ternal wars which he condupted in person : if we except 
his defeat of the Quadians who invaded lUyricum, and Ids 
reinstatement of the Sarmatians, in their native district, 
whence they had been expelled by a rebellion of their 
slaves. The Persians under Sapor besieged and sacked 
Amida. Constantius was defeated at Singara on the Tigris, 
through his weakness, and retired discomfited to Antioch 
from the siege of Bezabde. The Persians were ultimately 
repulsed from the siege of Nisibis by Count Lucillianus* 
J«alou8 of the successes of Julian, Constantius recalled 
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Irii kgiQtia : «&» nmnBUBd «sd prodaiined Jifliam eDi|MH> 
ror* Tht eSbiB of ike latter t» dMie liie empbre iumi^ 
iMn acMaa&% nvaetodt lie tchaneed iaubo ULTxktim; b\xt 
a «rrfl utar icm poeveatod hj the 4gmI& ef £[oi»taB^»iifl» 
mh» ms seised i^ JkEepsonoe under tttomtft T»imift with s 
£pver, faifiiej^ m fay kdigBiaKt ncaEatbn of spirit (S61» 

iDanstttitiis wjus ddUed in arehevfj;^^e te extdure 
iriigue; and requitdbg hut little food, wine» (or aleep ; 
iizoi»eiie» but ameng his wives (of wWi he bad aeveiAl> 
imfaiog £«sebia, theogh of a gallic^ and p^ulaiDk 
itmfex. Their goveinxnmt eiver hkn was lAuHred by i^ 
4Aoars of his htmsdheU, aa»d I7 tdie ennndhs, wjm> hadl 
jgniw obtaiiaed a footing in the I^ j autm e eourt Opposed 
:eo the Nicene faitk^ what was ittthodeaqr nmdist Conttaoatr 
itiaBe msed to be so nBder CenataDtiiis : and Imudbaaent 
asid e^ofoeatim fell in equal neasure mx the Athanasian 
Mdiops> as before wiih their owm oomosd and ippiDhatiaa 
their Ariaa brethren. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Flavius Claudius Julianusy Apostata. 361-363. 



On hfiviog of the death of Constantiin^ Juliau fmuA 
hjf the way of Thrace to GonataxituiQple, and was met 
witheuLt iiie gates by a vaat coDcourse of both sexes, the 
senate, and the guvds. His &st step was, to xefom the 
household, whence he expelled the euauchs^ oeoks, and 
barbers, anuuiDtuig in number to a thousand. But the 
gceat event of his reign was the attempt to restore the 
heathen religion* 

The charge of iq[iostacy, fastened on the memory of 
JnUan, is a fixiLish imputation, unworthy of philosophy^ 
and iaconsiatent with Christian candour. It is not likely 
that the murder of his father and elder brothei^ which tool; 
place at the instigfttion of a Chiistian prince, when he was 
only eight years old, should hare in^>ressed him with any 
early associaliions &yourafatle to Christianity^ The state of 
imprisonment, in which he lived, under the jealous eye of 
a professing Christian government, was as little calculated 
to excite his sympathy with a religion which was that of 
his oppressors. That he assumed the tonsure and perso- 
nated the monk (for so &r bad Christianity degenerated 
even in that early day), that he submitted to be ordainedj^ 
reader or expounder in the church of Nicomedia, that h^ 
ifead the scriptures publidyi and jirivately ntudied phile^ 
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-Bophjf was forced upon him hj the compulsion of circum- 
stances, and the instinct of seif-preseryation : and this 
consideration will, of itself, account for the distaste which 
he contracted for Christianitj, and the preference which he 
^t for the religion of those whom, as poets and philoso- 
phers, t|ie bent of his studies and the inclination of his 
genius had led him to admire. 

It must also be remembered that, in the time of Julian^ 
the Christian church had lost much of its purity, and more 
of its charity: and that, although exempt from the 
flagitious rites of barbarous idolatry, an exemption which 
would weigh as nothing with a mind accustomed to view 
such ceremonials through the medium of superstitious 
tradition or poetic imagination^ it exhibited much in its 
external frame and practical spirit, which could scarcely 
approve itself to a reflecting or philanthropic mind. It is 
remarked by a contemporary writer, that *^ no wild beasts 
are so savage to men, as the generality of Christians are to 
each other."*' Again it should be recollected, that if Julian 
were a persecutor, he only retaliated on Christians the 
methods and the measures of conviction and of rebuke though 
under difierent modifications, which had been put in 
practice with respect to heathens by a Christian emperor. 

Temples had been opened at Athens and sacrifices been 
performed in several cities, by the order of Julian, before 
the death of Constantius ; but on Julianas accession as 
sole emperor, he issued express edicts for the re-erection of 
the heathen altars. 

It does not appear, however, that he originally intended 
to oppress the Christians. His toleration of them, on the 
contrary, exceeded that of Constantino, for he recalled the 
bishops whom Constantius had banished, and restored 
Aeir estates : and the diapek of reputed heretics, which 
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had been destroyed, he oonmumded to berebu3t. That 
he did this for the sake of promoting the Christian divi- 
sions, is the sentiment of a heathen historian, who argues 
£rom what he had seen of religious contentions, and of an 
ecclesiastical writer, who betrays the unreasoning and in- 
tolerant spirit of his age. The orthodox party, though 
their own chiefi were re-instated in their ofiBces and pos* 
sessions, iKEcre disastisfied because the same equal rule was 
applied to others, and one of them remarks that ^' Julian 
opened at the same time the temples of demons and of 
heretics.*" 

If it were his wish to embroil the sects of Christians, 
he took a most extraordinary method and acted a part of 
hypocrisy too refined to be understood, when he sent for 
the bishops of the different sects to his palace, and recom- 
mended to them that they should compose their differences. 

In an edict of Julian it is said that ^* he would not 
have the Galileans put to death, nor beaten unjustly, nor 
suffer any evil ; but that he is by all means for preferring 
the worshippers of the Gods before them :" in which he 
goes to the same extent of toleration, as is exercised by 
modem Christian governments, taking to themselves the 
greatest praise of liberality and moderation. Nor does he 
much differ from the latter, when he refuses the -govern- 
ment of provinces, the magistracies, military o£Sces, or 
court dignities, or even the equal rights of citizens to 
Christians, unless on the condition that they offer sacrifice 
to images. In consequence of this decree, Jovian, Valen- 
tinian, and Valens, who were afterwards emperors, resigned 
their offices. 

The prohibition, whidi forbade Christians to teach the 
liberal arts, and the children of Christians to be instructed 
an the Greek poets and orators, has also been enforced, in 
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•SDcdern timea, by ChmfiMtt^aiithorhies on mc<» wham diey 

Some df the severmes which he exerciaed on the 
Chxistians wore prompted b; hk suspioions of thidr having 
done thin^ ix^^uiious to his religion, Thus when, on his 
way to Persia, the temple of Apdlo at .Baplme was 
.burnt down, he CHrdered the great ahtn^di at JLntiodi to be 
dosed and the Christians esiunined by tocture, 8ua|ieeting 
.that they had set the temple on fire thraagh envy of its 
jn^gmfieent colonnade : but at otber times he maintained 
justice between them and the heathens ; and when George, 
the Arian bishop of Alexandirxa, imprudently exclaiming, 
•while passing by a heathen temple, ^^ how long will this 
sepuldire stand P^' was torn in pieces by the populaoe, he 
sent sua edict to the Alescandrians reproving dxe outrage 
and threatening them with the heaviest penalties. 

As we have handed down to us miraculous occurrences 
in relation to the founder of political Christianity, such 
are not wanting in respect 'to the apostate Julian. It 
appears that the Jews were regarded hy him with com- 
plaeency ; partly from thw enmity to the Christians, and 
perhaps, in part, from their l&w of sacrifice : the heathen 
^emperor entertaining a hope that th^ mi^tt be brought 
though mildness and persuasion to sacrifice to hb Qois, 
But as they could only saenifiee at Jerasdem, Julisn, 
^hen preparing an expeditions against Persia, promised 
•that, if he returned viotorious,. be would ro-build their 
t!«9eiple. 

^ ftr ihe dfiCMmsnts tssetant, eonsistiiqr of an episdeof 
Julian himself, entitles us to believe. But it is added in 
^vfuriena nansattiies that the atompt was made : lAtat balls 
«f file bnohe out nsm the &undatioDs, sand rendered die 
flacB inacoassible to dbe. wnrkmffli i that .a Jiigbt appeared 



in the hcavons, eldiAitixig » eraes wiili a eirele voinid it ; 
tiMt whoever sanr, or told, « liatni the lasmde wag sod* 
AetAj marlced on Ihb hodtf or his gnrmentB by a radtant 
nofiS) smpaoiiKig the finest embroidery or pinoting. 

Thst such aa account should be delivered hj the 
eodesiastica! writers of that age, in which mirades at the 
tenibs of nsartyrs had already begun to be perfermed, is 
not astonishiflg: the wonder is that a part of the nartati've, 
in so &r as respects the frequoDEt irrapdon of the fiery baUs, 
riioald be oog&rmed by the testimony of a heathen etm» 
tCBiporafy historiim. 

"Bat it must he remarked that fat neither rdation is 
there llie dsghtest evidence beyond the assertions of the 
writers. The ecdesiastieal historiaoas affirm what they 
say <m the grocmd of mere hear-say reports^ without pipe- 
tending Aat they had been eye-witiresses tiiemselves of 
the mimde or had ODBTersed with those who wore : and 
otiiers of e^ual Gre£t, and living near the time^ though 
aSudnig to tiie rains of the tem]^, make no mention of the 
phenomenon. Even the profane historian, Ammian, however 
respectable wIicq he treats of cammon ev^ts and charac- 
ters, is notorieudy caradakas respeetiag sup^nstural 
{iicnoniena, and prbbaiUy repeats a popular Christian tale : 
of his owB knewiedge he anserts nothing. The letter of 
J'ldian, CDnveyisig the promise of re^miUing the templ^ 
oSem a strmg presumptsre proof that the re^wriljKng was 
not in aetmd jftogBOB ; and the time chosen for the cacpen* 
dstm moat he allowed to be particiilarly ubseasonaUe. 

Hanring completed his piqparatwns finr the war wi A the 
Fersins, JvUml set fi)rward Sum Antiech with his amy 
dm hfgimiing of Maseh (d6BX aAer sacrificing iannmer^ 
aHe victims. In atiiision to kis soperstittoiB devotion 
widi wg a ad t» this point, it was said iliat Julian bailed 
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irith blood the risbg and the setting sun ; . and that bulls 
would be scarce if he returned in triumph 6om Persia. 
The Scythians and Armenians had promised their auxiliary 
support and the Scythians, on his advance, tendered their 
Sttbmissioni and sent him golden crowns. After sacking 
and burning several towns and castles, he arrived at the 
junction-canal of Naarmalcha, which was then dry; and 
filling it with water, passed his fleet o£ barks in safety 
firom the Euphrates to the Tigris. At Coche, he solaoed 
himself for a few days in a deserted villa ; the grounds of 
which were planted with shrubs, vines, and cypresses, and 
the walls decorated with arras, exhibiting pictured scenes 
of the chase. Having cleared a number of his vessels of 
their stores and engines, he embarked his troops, and 
gained the opposite bank in the face of the stones, javelins, 
and missile fires hurled by the Persians^ Their army, 
drawn up in battle anay with elephants^and horsemen 
armed cap-a-pie was defeated : twenty-five hundred • men 
being left dead of the Persians and only seventy of the 
Romans. 

Relinquishing his purpose of b^ieging Ctesiphon, 
Julian was persuaded by faithless guides to, penetrate into 
the interior ; first burning all his ships but twelve, which 
were reserved to form bridges and were carried on wagons. 
His object in this was to make the services of his whole 
army disposeable ; as the fleet, consisting of seven hundred 
gallies and four hundred ships of burden, required twenty 
thousand soldiers. The Persians burnt up all the produce 
of the country, and the Romans were confined to their 
camp. Julian, disappointed of the junction c£ the 
Armenians, and separated firom his general Frocopius, 
determined on a retreat and was harassed by the 'enemy. 
It is said that he was terrified by prodigies ; particularly 
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by the phenonienoii of a meteor, whieh seems to have been 
what is called a falling star, and which his habitual super* 
stitioQ led him to imagine was the planet Mars, his patron 
God. A sudden attack was made on the rear of his army 
while he was occupied in the front. Owing to the heat of 
the sun, he had thrown aside his breast-plate ; and exert* 
ing himself to rally a division of his troops that was borne 
down by the elephants, he was mortally wounded by a 
horseman^s spear, which, penetrating between his ribs, 
entered his liver. Endeavouring to extract the shaft, the 
muscles of his fingers were cut through in the attempt. 
It is said that when he was wounded he took a handful of 
blood and threw it up into the air, exclaiming, " thou hast 
conquered, O Galilamn !*" but other accounts relate that 
the action and the address were directed to the Sun, which 
had deserted him and sided with the Persians. When 
earried to his tent he demanded a horse and his weapons, 
but, finding himself grow weak with the loss of blood, he 
remained quiet. To the by-standers he then calmly 
expressed satisfaction at the retrospect of his life ; remark- 
ing that the Gods had requited the most virtuous men with 
death as their highest reward ; that the mind was better 
than the body, and that its condition must be better when 
separated from it i"^ then, drinking a cup of cold water, he 
expired at midnight (S6S, June ^6, aged 31). 

Julian was of a middle stature ; wore his hair smooth, 
and his beard pointed ; had rather a large mouth and a 
pouting under lip, brilliant eyes, a strait nose, and eye- 
brows exactly formed ; a full neck, rather stooping ; broad 
shoulders, and a muscular and well-set frame. Temperate, 
even to abstemiousness, he ate his meals standing ; took 
but little sleep ; and when he woke in the night, visited 
the watches in person, and then applied to his studies* 
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Ebgaaly witty^ of a quick and ttenacums waemBtj, weil 
iaftnictfid in the fiberal scieBces aad efi|itGiaUj la QiBdf 
Kteratuce^ he bas left W4»k8 which aUowisg &r haa ptgi^ 
dices and mistakes in rdigiDUs questisxiSy ena/se gna^ 
ability, £Eicility in wrking^ and a talent &r aatiie. In the 
excess of bis zeal tor HeUenismy or Gfoek heathenism^ lie 
fell into n:iany supecstidona; but the tales of die xiver 
Orentes being choaked vidi the bodies of virgins and 
children, whom he had disseeted &r puxposos of dtvinap 
tien, aw the dnmsy calmnnies of Chfiatian wxiliers* 
Thougti a persecutor of the ChnstiaQS, he dstained finonat 
blood ; and, in all other respects, fiith&I to die interests 
of his country, moderate in the anposition of taxes, usd 
impartial in the dispensation of jastioe, he was most im-' 
worthy of being compared with Marcns Ausdiva, whom 
he proposed to himself as a toodeL There was, however, 
mote levity in his duyraeter^ miuse flippancy in his convsr-^ 
sation, and a vainer anxiety after glory. In the Persian 
campaign he betrayed a want of military prudence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Flovius Clandius Jovianus. ^a,d, 363-S64. 



The iribimes held a coiuaial, and a hast j and tumult 
tuous election took place in the person of Jovian, diaoaher- 
krni of the liouschold, himself a military tribune, and son 
of ^ Count Varronim. The Persians were made ae* 
quainted by deserters with the fall of Julian aiod pressed 
the Romaais an their retreat wi4ih redoubled vigour. Th^ 
were^ however, vepulsed wit4i s^rit. The Gauls and 
Sarmatians, practised from their childhood to swim across 
xivers, were chosen to lead in the passage of the Tigris-. 
They surprked the Persian sentinels, and made good a 
landing on the opposite bank. The other divisions passed 
on pontoons, fiinnad of hurdles and the skins of beasts ; 
Jiovian and his body-guard crossing in the barks which 
were sent back to assist in the transport of the troops^ 
The Persians, having lost many of their horses and ele« 
phants, and some of their principal generals in those 
rencounters, and aware that the army of Procopitrs was 
still entire in Mesopotamia, sent an embassy to treat for 
peace ; but demanded the smrender of five provinces, and of 
the fortresses of Nisiins and Singara. These terms the 
famine now encreasing in the Roman ranks, and tfaeunfortu^^ 
nate circumstances of the army, induced Jovian to concede. 

The retreat was continued ; but such was the dearth of 
provisions, that the troops were compelled to feed on the 
beasts of burden, and the march of the army was tracked 
by the baggage which it had abandoned. ArriTing at 
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Nisibis, Jovian encamped without the walls^ and refused 
to enter them at the solicitation of the people, through a 
rductanoe to surrender the fortress when a Roman army 
should be within it ; andwhen'importunedto break the treaty, 
he nobly persisted in maintaining his oath inviolate. The 
population was, therefore, directed to evacuate the place 
within three days, as Binesas, the Persian commissioner^ 
was approaching ; and the distress of the army was height- 
ened and their indignation inflamed by the wailings of the 
women and children* 

Procopius joined, on the retreat, with his division, and 
was sent to superintend the interment of Julian at Tarsus 
in Cilicia. Jovian, restless and dissatisfied, gave the 
troops only a short rdaxation from their fatigaes at 
Antioch, which he left in the depth of winter. At 
Ancyra in Galatia he entered on his consulship (as was 
the custom with the emperors on their accession), and it 
was thought ominous that his little son Varronian, who 
was also invested with the trabea (or white consular robe 
bordered with purple), cried and struggled when placed 
jn the chariot beside his father. When he had reached 
Sadastana, on the frontiers of Bithynia, he was there &und 
dead in his bed (364, aged 33). It was supposed that 
he was sufibcated by the vapour of charcoal, co-operating 
with the effluvia of a damp new-Umed wall. 

Jovian was of so tall a stature, that there was some 
difficulty in fitting him with an imperial robe : his walk 
was measured and majestic ; his eyes were of a light blue, 
wd his countenance was cheerful and animated. His 
dispositions and habits were social and friendly and his 
conversation seasoned with pleasantry. Of learning he 
had a tolerable share; and though attached to the Christian 
faith, he entertained none of the bigotry of that age, but 
published an edict of universal toleration. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Flavins Vaknttniantis and Valens, a.d» 364-375; Vakns 

and Gratianus, 375-378. 



Valentinian, the son of Gratian, a man of moderate 
rank^ and born at Cibals in Hungary, was made emperor by 
the army, being at the time of Jovian's death the com- 
mander of the body-guard: he associated with himself 
Valens, his brother, and, after some time, Gratian, his 
son, who at eight years old was presented to the army 
wearing a purple robe. Valens fixing his court at Con- 
stantinople, Valentinian himself repaired to Milan. 

The bishops of Kome, of Jerusalem, of Antioch, of^ 
Alexandria, of Constantinople, enjoyed in the first ages 
a nearly equal share of consideration ; nor was the term of 
Popcj or Father, pbculiarly arrogated by the bishop of 
Rome ; but in the course of time the pretensions of the 
latter were subtly or boldly advanced, till the ancient 
liberties of the churches were overlaid : the separation of 
the 4^ivil affairs of the West from those of the East pre- ' 
vented a similar ecclesiastical subordination. A decree of 
Valentinian established the supremacy of the apostolical see 
of Rome, with the right of hearing appeals and compelling 
appearance as derived £rom Saint Peter, the prince of 
bbhops ; and forbidding the bishops of Gaul, or of any 
other of the provinces to ^^do any thing without the 

L 
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'authority of the venerable pope of the eternal city." 

This decree was obtained by the influence of pope Leo^ 

who had assumed the right of deciding on the appeal of a 

deposed bishop of Gaul and re-instating him in his 

: bishopric. But though he thus advanced the authority of 

: the bishops of Rome, Valentinian acted cordially on the 

', edict of Jovian, maintained a perfect neutrality among all 

. the diversities of religion and molested none. So far from 

striving by edicts to bend the necks of his subjects to 

his own way of worship, he uses a tone of apology in a 

; law respecting sooth-saying, and repealed one that he had 

been induced to enact for the prevention of nocturnal 

' sacrifices, on account of certain immoral abuses to which 

' they gave rise, declaring that ^* from the banning of his 

I 

government it had been his maxim to let all men follow that 
mode of worship which they best approved.'^ Valens, on 
the contrary, persecuted in the most grievous manner those 
who held opinions differing from the Arian notions* His 
bitterness was at length mitigated by a monitory oration of 
the philosopher Themistius, who reminded him that 
*^ God was well pleased with the difierenoe of opinions, in 
order that all men might the more revere his majesty, 
because the knowledge of him was not obvious, nor easy to 
. be. obtained." 

Soon after the accession of these emperors, both the 
West and East were disturbed nearly at the same time : the 
fi)rmer by an irruption of the Alemanni into Gaul^ the 
latter by the insurrection of Procopius ; who^ pretending 
a promise of Julian, that he would leave him heir of the 
empire, was saluted Augustus by the multitude at Con* 
stantinople ; and having been joined by the legions sent 
against him by Valens, reduced Thrace, Bithynia, and 
the Hellespont. Deserted by his followaii in Phrygia, he 



fled .into iAie mouzitaim^ wa» taken alive, bfought boondr 
befiire ValemS) and bemg' sentenced to be tied by the legs 
to two trees, drat were forcibly bent to the groand, wad 
torn asunder by dieir xoeoil (A.D. 366). 

The Akmamu do&ated the Rcnnan armies in Gmeif 
MUing the comiabnders, the counts Charietto and Se^w* 
lian; but were, in their tutn, routed by Jovmus, ditf 
master <£ the horse, widt die loss of six thousand slain 
and four thousand wounded. 

Valens marched against the Goths, who had assisted 
Proeoplus^ and in three years reduced them to teims dl 
peace. He also repressed the predatory incursions of the 
Isaurians, a sort of mountain robbers, and exacted hostages* 
The Picts and Scots, who had ravaged Britain, wem 
defeated by count Theodosius, and their spoil retaken. 

Valentinisn crossed the Rhine, gained a bloody victory 
over the Alemanni, and fortified the Gallic frontier with 
Camps and castles. The Saxons> who had burst into 
Gaul, were subdued by tteacheiy. After their proposition 
of retiring from the country had been acceded to, they 
were set upon while passing through a valley, by troops 
planted in ambuscade, and cut to pieces. A similar act 
of perfidy was committed against the Quadi; who had 
been irritated by the placing of an entrenched camp on 
their soil : their king Grabinius, who was invited by the 
Koman general Maximin to a banquet, was wayJaid on 
his retiring, and murdered. 

The result was a general insurrecrion of the Quadi, 
who over-ran both Pannonias, and cut to pieces twa oidrs 
legions* Yalentinian, crossing the Danube, and wasting 
the country of the Quadi with fire and sword, the lattsr 
sent embassadors to sue for peace. Yalentinian^ pteptaing 
to answer their address, in a paroxysm of r^ burst a 

l2 
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vessel; and expired of the effusion of blood (A.D. 375). 

The choleric and implacable temper of Valentinian, 
urging him frequently to acts of the most atrocious in- 
justice, is singularly irreconcileable with his religious 
moderation. It is said that he was about to issue an order 
for the magistrates of three towns to be put to death, 
because one of the judges had directed the execution of 
a sentence legally passed on an Hungarian, and only 
desisted from his purpose on the expostulation of his 
questor Eupraxius, who reminded the ^^most pious of 
princes^' " that guiltless persons, if slain, would by Chris- 
tians be worshipped as martyrs." It is also related that 
on a certain count complaining to him of a civil action, 
he sent to execution not only the plaintiff but the very 
clerks of the court who served the notice ; and that the 
Christians of Milan gave the place of their interment the 
name of the '^ tomb of the innocents.^ That he refused 
to admit the challenges of judges by defendants in a 
cause, when preferred on the ground of private enmity, 
and that he condemned insolvent debtors to death, are 
scarcely credible charges. Not destitute of ingenuity, he 
invented some new weapons, and had a turn for painting 
and modelling. Report describes him as tall and muscular, 
with a florid complexion, hair of a fiery colour, and grey 
eyes, which had a peculiarly fierce expression from his 
always looking askance. 

The child Valentinian was, at four years old, proclaimed 
Augustus, as the colleague of Gratian, and resided with 
his mother, the empress Justina, at the court of Milan. 
The body of the late emperor was conveyed to Constanti- 
nople. 

In the East another violation of that hospitality which 
among barbarians is held sacred, took place in the person 
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of Para, king of Armenia. Invited hj Valens to Tarsuer, 
and detained there speciously as a guest, he escaped on 
horseback hj night to his own kingdom : but was then 
inveigled to an entertainment by Duke Trajan, and in the 
midst of wine and music stabbed by a hired barbarian as 
he reclined on the supper-couch. 

Sapor, who had in vain endeavoured to bring Valens 
into his terms respecting Armenia, over which he desired 
to place a king of his own election, pressed forward with 
his army, but was repulsed by Trajan, and Vadomair, the 
allied king of the Alema:nni. 

In the mean time a plot having for its object to place 
Theodorus, a secretary and an accomplished character, on 
the throne, was betrayed to Valens ; and the conspirators^ 
together with Theodorus, consigned to the executioner. 
The plot, it is said, originated in an oracle, divulged in 
Asia, which predicted that one whose name began with 
Theo should be emperor; and this was afterwards inter- 
preted to mean Theodosius. 

A new enemy had now rolled its congregated numbers 
on the Roman world, with terror , darkening in their vam 
The Goths were displaced by the Huns and urged forward 
by the impulsion. They obtained permission of Valens 
to make a settlement in Thrace, and swore fealty to him^ 
but afterwards revolted under their general Fridigemk 
Surprised, as they were laden with spoil, by the Roman 
general Sebastian, they were routed, and the booty was 
retaken. 

Gratian, who had defeated another body of Goths bj 
his general Frigeridus, near Strasburg, and permitted the 
remnant to settle on the Po, advanced to the assistance of 
Valens ; but the latter, eager to distinguish himself and 
jealous of his nephew^ risked a battle with all the con- 
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fcie ented Goths ; in which de Roman armj, after a brave 
■truggkt the band of knoers in partieular atan^ng firm to 
the Jaat around their emperor, was put to total rout and 
the field bes^ped mth its dead. Valens Jtafcing reinge in a 
aauntry-housey wkh oidy a few followers, who resisted ftom 
the roof the attempt of the Goths to break ihe door, the 
iMxat set BsBd to the bnildiBg, and he peridbed with the 
M8t in the flames (A.D. ^378). Valens was of a middle 
jMJght, with legs rather bowed ; «omewhat eorpialent ; anJt 
t£ a hi^hHoalouxed complexion. One of his ejnes was «!b<- 
structed by a cataract, but it was not disoeraiUe iit a litdb 
fdiataaee. Ignorant of art and literature, he wss but im- 
fBtSpcdj Tersed in militaxy tactics* With a slog^di and 
imocrastmating habit d mind^ he uiuted a dogmatical w^ 
natieQoe of termer ; and in the courts dP law. wsdiout carmg 
fst tk toerits of the easfe, ivas t)ffended by any 4ecisi« 
*which counteracted his own wisheis. Thot5#. bitter agaitist 
Aose who withstood his will or differed frbna htm in senti- 
ment, he was not incapable of friendship. 

iThe <jroths^ assisted by the Htms and Alani, afterwards 
irttempted the sieges of Adrianople and Constantinople, 
%ut were compelled to raise tfhdm, asnd retreated into the 
•northern provinces, spreading themselves as fer as to the 
ifi)ot of the Julian or Pannonian Alps. 

About this time Julius, general of the army of the East 
Ij^dnd Taurus, sent letters to the different Roman gover- 
nors, fcommanding a general massacre of all the <5oths dis- 
persed in their cities, which took place by concert on onfe 
lind the same day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Grattan 379 » Valentintan ILy WlavitLs Theodosius 

Magnus, 379-395. 



Cr&ATiAV selected Tbeodosrus, a Spaanrd, son of the 
general of that naooEie, and of Tfaemantia^ and who laraeed 
hk desoeQt from Trajan, for his coUeague in Ae East, whixk 
was the theatse of a renevnd Grothic war. FnMgem pU- 
laged <3rreece, Aledi and Sa&aoh Hungary. Ilieodafiius 
gained a battle over the fccmer an Thrace, tddng «anj 
priaenero and diarkits ; bnt afterwards acted chiefiy on th» 
defensive, and endeavoured to weaken dieiarot^B hj ftmeat- 
ing jealousies among them. Meanwhile Gratian was cm* 
spared against by Maximus, om tjie gnmnds of 'his suppres- 
sion of paganiEon and his |n»ferenee of baarbwian atnoH^ 
aries. This virtuoEUS and aecom-j^idbed prince, mho was 
only sixteen when be succeeded Valentiman, and who was 
wedded to l^e princess Constentia, the grand*-dau^iter of 
Constantine, was deses^ed by his army. Flying from Pads 
with a few horse, he was enffloared by the treadievous hos- 
pitality of the Lyonnese 'governoTj and aauirdered m he 
rose from ^veppw (A.D. 383). 

Maidmus hwing established hiaiself in Brttaia md 
Gaul, drove the younger Valentiiaan out of Italy. The 
youth atood as a auppliant before the throne •of Constan- 
tinople, widi tiie empress mother and bk s»ter 6dla. 
l%e hand of the latter beeame a pledge of ihe iiospttattty 
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and aid of the enamoured Theodosius. Marching to op- 
pose Maximus, he defeated him in a pitched battle at 
Siscia, a town of Hungary, the auxiliary Hunnite and 
Gothic mounted archers swimming their horses across the 
Save, and routing the enemy who defended the banks. 
Maximus fled to Aquileia, was pursued, taken, and be- 
headed (A.D. 388). . 

Valentinian, returning to Milan, with Justina his mo- 
ther, was basely strangled in his bed by count Arbogastes 
and the secretary Eugenius, in his twentieth year. This 
prince was a youth of excellent qualities, temperate, studious, 
and affectionate. Educated in the Arian faith, he had been 
refused the use of a church at Constantinople by the Ca- 
tholic saint Ambrose, whose order had already reached the 
height of that arrogant assumption which led them to 
withhold from a prince the right of judgment they deniecl 
to a subject ; and the lives both of Valentinian and Jus-* 
tina were endangered by the blind fury of a fanatic popu- 
lace. 

- Theodosius, descending from the Alps, attacked the 
army of the conspirators, which was chiefly composed of 
Gauls and Germans ; but, after a sharp contest, was com- 
pelled at night-fall to retreat in disorder. The troops^ 
however, which had been sent by Arbogastes to secure 
the passes in the rear of the Roman army, deserted to. 
Theodosius; and a violent storm which set full in the facea 
of the Gauls, &vouring his second attack, he achieved, a 
signal victory. Eugenius was taken and instantly be* 
beaded, and Arbogastes, after wandering for some days in 
the mountains, fell on his sword (A.D. 394). 

Prudence, rather than a warlike policy, dictated the 
measures of Theodosius. A peace was cemented with the 
Persians, a line of towns fortified against the incursions of 
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the Goths, and after the death of Fridigem, a treaty was 
made with Athanaric, by which * the Goths received subsi- 
dies in oom and cattle^ in return for their famishing a 
body of auxiliaries of forty thousand men. 

The Catholics, who had come into power under Gratiaa^ 
had hot learnt moderation or equity from the hardships 
which they suffered in the reign of Valens. The natural 
clemency of the emperor^s disposition was wrought upon by 
the arts and importunities of Amphilochius, bishop of 
Iconium, so as to procure an edicts prohibiting the assem- 
blies of all heretics, not only in public places, but even in 
private houses. Where, as in the instance of Julian, the 
sense of his duty as supreme magistrate overcame his reli- 
gious antipathy, his justice was intercepted and his plea- 
sure set at nought by the insolent bigotry of a factious and 
turbulent priesthood. On the monks of Callinicum bemg 
ordered by the judges to rebuild a chapel of the Valen- 
tinian, or Gnostic, sect, and a synagogue of the Jews, 
which they had incited the populace to bum, the emperor's 
first confirmation of the order was withstood by Ambrose 
archbishop of Milan, who avowed the sentiment that 
'* tcderation was persecution of the true faith,^ and who 
compelled the revocation of the decree, and secured the im* 
punity of the monks, by excluding his sovereign firom the 
supper of the Lord. 

It must, however, be stated, that this exercise of the 
priestly prerogative was, on another occasion, employed 
with a justifiable boldness befitting the servant of a Grod of 
mercy. The general of the garrison of Thessalonica hav- 
ing imprisoned a charioteer who was a favorite of the peo- 
ple, for a flagitious offisnce, was murdered by the multitude. 
Hasty in his decisions from a passionate infirmity of tern* 
per, and repenting, when too late to recall them> firom real 
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of htnrt, TfaeodonuB oidered military eimmtkm 
^'be dealt on the popukee, whieh asseiiAkd in the Cixmn^ 
jmd nidther sgB nor sex was tspmi in the vmitp of die 
slaughter. As Theodosius i?tts about to enter the dhuvdi, 
lie was met in the porch by Ambrose, who dforbade his ap- 
proadi to the altar of ^peace smd purity, when (his hsxnis 
aiere stained widi the blood of innoc^ts. The empemr 
turned .ftom :the temple, straok with ^morse, and bumbted 
40 xepentanoe. 

Theodosius died at Milan of a dropsical complaint, anE 
Ms^bodywas eonveyed to Constantinople, and deposited by 
Arcadius in the tomb of Constantino (A.0O. 895). In 
^^erson he was thought to resemble his ancestor Trajan* 
The priests made him a persecutor, but he was by natiaee 
iiuanane. Aware of his irritability, he presmbed to hin^- 
Mf a mle, said to have been adopted hy Augustus, of «e* 
']^eflling to himself the letters of the Greek alphabet, when 
Burprised by sudden passion. Temperate in his diet, he 
kept an el^ant, though not a isumptuous, table. In his 
cdidEs, he repressed luxury and voluptuousness, and finr- 
iiade the introduction ^f female miustrels at banguets: :he 
ttlso prdiibited eousins from intermarrying. Though ^not a 
•finished, scholar, he admired literature and litemry men:; 
amd was so unaffectedly eai^ in his address, that he was 
only distinguished by his habit from a private citizen* 
Sxemplaiiy, and kind in bis domestic -relations, he brought 
Wcp his brother's and -sister^ children as his own. Though 
sresembling Trajan in many points of his character, as well 
418 in features, it was remarked that he differed from him in 
,ftwo particulars : one of his private, the other his public, 
life, namely, his abstinence from wins, and hkjinding wais, 
jiMftead of tmkittg them. 
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CHAPTER VU. 

/ 

Arcadius and Honoriu^ dJi* 395-^08, 423. 



WiEEN die barbariims could besiege ^he capital, were 
4xmrted as auxiliaries, were received into the Roman armies, 
were admitted hy a compromise to settle on the sacred «o3, 
it was apparent that the outworks of !Rome were taken, and 
that the centre of her strength must ultimately yield to 
the surrounding and increasing pressure. At last the 
parent stodk of this mighty tree was suddenly hewn down ; 
but the off-set continued to flourish, oecasiondly, indeed, 
drooping, yet at other times, shooting imrth withsome* 
thing of the vigour of the original trunk, and justifying 
the foresight of Constantino. This, also, was 'finally 
rooted up as with the force of a whirlwind ; and the deore- 
pid and enervated .political system of eastern fijome, and 
her corrupted and paganised 'Christianity, fell brfore the 
onset of a youthful dynasty and the enthusiasm of a new 
&ith, the professors of which, though the fanatics of im- 
posture, were strong in the abjuration of idolatry. 

The violent separation of Italy and her dependencies 
from the integral empire was prepared, or, at least, bat- 
tened, by the distribution of the power of the state ensuing 
on the decease of Theodosius. This distribution is, iiF- 
deed, very loosely represented as the firat division of fhe 
empire, for we have ^een that the 'Roman government had 
long been exercised in the distinct departments of the Weal; 
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and East ; but, owing to the lapse of the imperial rule into 
the hands of a minor and an infimt, there was more room 
and opportunity for the contention of private interests and 
the petty jealousies of statesmen ; and there was no longer 
that unity of design and that confederacy of counsel^ 
which, under emperors of mature ability and Caesars of 
tried and vigilant fidelity, had firmly held together the 
diain of universal dominion. A miserable suicidal policy 
insinuated itself into the cabinets of the East and West, 
which was prompted by two motives, equally treasonable 
and fatuitous as respected the general security and gl(Hy. 
The ambition of ministers to render themselves necessary 
to their sovereigns by provoking external hostility, and 
multiplying the dangers of the empire, and their short- 
sighted treachery, leading them to turn on the other half 
of the Koman world the storm of barbarian invasion, whichi 
threatened too nearly their own. 

Arcadius, who was only eighteen at his accession to the 
sole empire of .the East, resigned the burthen of govern- 
ment to Kufinus, a Gascon, a bloody oppressor and extor- 
tioner ; but liis arrogance and vindictiveness were his ruin* 
He designed his daughter to be empress ; but Arcadiua 
preferred the hand of Eudoxia, a Prankish virgin. Bufi-. 
BUS invited an invasion of the Goths, was detected and 
secretly condemned, surrounded by a sudden manoeuvre of 
the troops, and slain by a Gothic hand ; and his body, like 
that of Sejanus, was dismembered by the resentful multi- 
tude (A.D. 396). 

The grand chamberlain Eutropius, a eunuch, next ob- 
tained the ascendancy, and made himself equally odious 
bf his grasping avarice. His fidl was precipitated bf 
some insult, coniplained of by the empress. He was de- 
graded bom his raok, stripped of his estates, esiled to 
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Cyprus, and afterwards recalled, only to be tried and exe- 
cuted (A,D. 899). 

Gainas, who had been the authorized assassin of Rufinus, 
conspired with Fribigild the Ostrogoth, and reduced Area- 
dius to terms in a conference at Chalcedon, on the Thracian 
Bosphorus. His followers were transported from Asia into 
Europe, and he was himself appointed master-general of 
the armies. Demanding, however, a church for the Gothic 
devotions, which were conducted on Arian principles, he 
roused the fanaticism of the Constantinopolitan rabble. 
His bands were surprised and overwhelmed ; he was de- 
clared a public enemy ; was defeated by the Roman gallies 
in an attempt to force the Hellespont on rafts ; escaped to 
Thrace with some light horse, and was at last checked and 
slain in a desperate rencounter with Uldin, king of the 
Huns. 

The policy of the court of Arcadius substituted in- 
trigue and duplicity for the manly prudence and fair integ- 
rity of Theodosius. The Goths were defrauded of the sub- 
sidies assigned to them by treaty. In their want and tlieic 
exasperations they took up arms, and it was thought a 
master-stroke of state cunning to turn the current of their 
anger, by encouraging and promoting the invasion of the 
Italian fields. 

Religious animosities kept pace with the distractions of 
the government. The death of Eudoxia, who by a pre- 
mature delivery disappointed the hopes of the succession^ 
was ascribed by the Catholics to her banishment of Chry- 
sostom, archbishop of Constantinople ; who was said, in 
charges exhibited against him by Theophilus, archbishop 
€f Alexandria, to have compared the empress, in a sermon^ 
with J^Bcbel and Herodias. In the popular commotions 



ndsed by these ecdetiiistiesl quarr^, Ihe caAiedniluinA 
the senate-house were burnt to the ground. 

Areadius died after a ieebk and inglorious reign of thir- 
teen years (A.D. 408). Some vigour seems, however, to 
have been iniused into his government by the spirit cyf 
SBudoxia. 

The administration of ltidy*was confided to Stilicfao, 
irhose Gothic extraction subjected him *to suspicions which 
%is services in the field confuted. This able minister «ul>- 
dued ^ildo, a licentious tyrant, the Moorish usurper of 
Africa, by an army which he intrusted to ^Gildos exiled 
Inrother Mascezel. Oildo was deserted on the iield of 
battle by his Boman dlies ; his own troops fled ; and he 
himself, endeavouring to escape by sea, was driven baok by 
contrary winds, and destroyed faimfidf in the dungeon into 
which he had been thrown. 

Stilicho, in person, cut off the army of Radogast, a 
Gothic chief, whom he surrounded in the mountains near 
Fiesole ; but failed to secure the frontier against the inrup^ 
tion of Alaric, the Baltic prince of the Visigoths, who, 
traversing Fannonii^, forced ihe passes of the Julian Alps, 
erossed the Po, and besieged ^Honorius in Asta, a town of 
Xiguria. Stilicho forced his way through the camp of the 
Goths, and obliged them to raise the siege : then attacking 
them at PoUentia, while diey were engaged in the ©ele- 
*faration of Easter, defeated them after an obstinate xesist- 
unce ; Alaric leaving the fidd with a body of cavalry and 
relinquishing his wife a captive to the victors (A.D. 403). 
Vhe Visigoth, however, broke through the Apennines, and 
mardhed on Rome, but was hemmed in by Stilicho, and 
Jbound himself, by treaty, to retire from Italy. 

Thus trusted and thus distinguished, Btilidho wa& 



tmSMtmimd bjr a court intrigue^ iMSt on foot % Oljmpitrs, 
a 'greilt ;pi«tender to ClvMeiaEtt »8l. Accused of |ilotthig 
to '{fltfce *his 'ison on tlie throne, he 'WiS'inveigledJ&otn a 
dntreh, in which he had taben 'sanofetmryi ani murdered by 
eotmt Beradian (A.B. 406). His son, Eucherius, was 
put '.to death, and his daughter, Thermaiftia, who, as w^ 
as her sister Hf aria, had married Honorius, divorced. 

The crime 'was avenged % a second invasion of Alaric. 
llonorius held his court at Ravenna ; but Rome, where the 
Mnate BtiU «ate, maintained an antiquated -shadow of enk<- 
pire, and l^ its dangerous prsetensions to the glory of the 
eapital, attracted the onset of "barbarian prowess. Alaric 
ixxk and pillaged Rome (A.B. 409), created Attains, a 
citizen, enqseror, and received his homage ; o^^emin Cam* 
pania, penetrated into >Calabria, the extieme point of Italy, 
and in attempting to pass over into Sicily, lost great part 
of his fleet in a tempest. His designs against that island 
and Africa ^were baffled by his death at Consenza, in the 
aouthiof Italy (A.D. 4)0). The Visigoths buried him in 
SL style of 'rude sublimity ; they turned the course of a 
river, deposited his body and his trophies within its bed, 
and re-admitted the waters. His kinsman, Adolphus, 
being elected in his place, returned to the Tiber, and com- 
pelled the hand of the emperor's sister, Placidia, in mar- 
riage. He then marched upon Gaul ; occupied the whole 
country between the Rhone, the Loire, and the foot of the 
Pyrenees ; crossed the mountains ; confined the Vandals to 
the country on the Boetis; forced the Alemanni into 
Gallicia and Portugal ; and founded the kingdom of 
Spain. 

About the same time the Scotians passed over from Ire- 
land into Caledonia, where a part of their nation had dwelt 
from remote times. Pharamond^ at the head of the 
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Franks^ made a settlement in the Netherlands, and Gun* 
ther, prince of the Burgundians, took possession of the 
country on the upper Rhine, and held his court at Worms. 
The Heruli and Rugians came down through Silesia and 
Moravia into Noricum, or Austria; and the Lombards 
seized Paunonia, now Hungarfr; while the Ostrogoths 
possessed themselves of many towns in Thraoe. 

Meantime internal commotions arose in the heart of the 
empire. Heraclian, prefect of Africa, detained the sup- 
plies of com destined for Rome ; Maximus rebelled in 
Spain, and Jovinus in upper Germany. In this cala- 
mitous time Honorius died, leaving the throne to be filled 
by a boy of five years of age (A.D. 423). Of his civil 
administration it may suffice to say, that the heretics were 
persecuted and the heathen philosophers banished from 
Alexandria. 

The mind and body of Honorius seem to have been 
equally feeble. In his youth he learned to ride and draw 
the bow, but relinquished these exercises as too fiitiguing. 
His chief occupation was the feeding of poultry. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ValetUinian III. 483-455. Maximus. Theodostus II. 

Ptilcheria, 460-4S8. 



«iM«H 



Adolphus the Goth, the husband of Placidia, had 
been assassinated, and on her being exchanged, after the 
death of the assassin, for 600,000 measures of wheat, she 
resided at the coiyrt of Ravenna, with her brother Hono^ 
rius, and married a general named Constantius, who 
daimed the title of Augustus, but died within seven years 
after his being associated in the western empire. On a quar- 
rel with Honorius, Placidia retired to Constantinople with 
two children, Uonoria and Valentinian, where she received 
the news of her brother's death. In the interim the 
Western throne was usurped by John, the chief secretary. 
Theodosius, who had succeeded his father Arcadius^ s^t 
an army under Aspar, which was attended by Placidia and 
her son* They surprised Ravenna, which opened its gateis^ 
and John was beheaded in the Circus, and Valentinian 
proclaimed. During his minority Placidia exercised, as 
empress regent^ the functions of sovereignty. 

The intrigues of her general Mtius brought destruction 
on the empire. This man intimated to Boniface, count of 
Africa, that the ear of the empress had been abused, and 
that she designed his recall and execution. To the em- 
press he advised his recall on the ground of his meditating 
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a revolt. Bdnifaoe reiiised the order, and called in the aid 
of Gensericy prince of the Vandals in Andalusia, offering 
to pay his services with a fruitftil tract on the African 
coast. Genseric set his troops in march and laid waste the 
country, but Boni&ce, having discovered the deception 
practised upon him, -MliGitefl Teinlbreements from the East 
and attempted to stop the progress of Genseric, who de- 
feated «die imked ibvoes -of both iiim and A spar, and took 
and pillaged Carthi^e, put^toi^ the nobles to death, and 
torturing both men and women, for the discovery of trea- 
sure (A.D. 439). But unsatisfied with his own share of 
jAe deaaladon, he isKTdndl an dnvadcor of I-taly in tlK person 
«if Attila^ long 'Of the finns. 

Attik broke up 60m IIimgaEry, juiwyyJ die iRbiiie, 
«onteii the king of the Burgim dians ^o disputed the 
^punsage, and met on idie Mame, near CSnhns, iwith du 
iUnnan and ^ed Vis^thie amy, under ^tiw «Di 
Tfaeodorie; bat after a drawn batde, in ^^faiiA Tboodoric 
fell, was aUowed by JEtk» to «oti?eat irnmitoited (A J). 
461). The me&t yeaar faeiietumed: rased Aquifeia to liie 
ground, pfitting the mifie inhabitants to the sword, and 
fidling the women and libildien into ^slavery; ^liKaged 
Vioensa, Verona, Milan, and Favia; entered Hevenna 
itself thi^ough a bveadii in the ^mlls, wbich ifae -oompelkd 
Ae citizens tOimake; and votiied only after an emban^ 
tftom Rome, headed % a priest and bearing presents The 
^gitvwB ^m the differaot cities tmk refuge infiome 
islands of the Adriatic, and laid the Ifouadation of the 
State of V'eniDe'; a srame whidi fonnerfy dnoluded a large 
^omnoe Sgom the borders of Pannonia to the river Addoa. 

*' Hke iScourge of Ckid *' dien tumod his &ae to Ate 
"OMt ; liut her time was -not ^ot come. Attik died sad- 
lindy ^m the night of ifaiB-marrhigefwidi HildidimKia,'by 
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iBtosdcation or by ipmson, in the wooden palace of bk ro^ 
tillage. Thegr busied kimiii:a wiffin ctf gdd enclosed ia 
line of inm, ttngidbar n^k hm aurmoar and tbe troivpings of 
ius kovse ; and due workmen employed in tbe interment 
^mce fikia^ itfaat tbe ^oe of im wBt mght be Mdden in 
fitevnal aibinee ( A J3t. 4S3). 

MiSitX^ noasiiofinaed to Vakaaitiniftn bgr « similar calumny 
to jbbat vrbifib he had faimaelf praetised i^inst Bontfaoe^ 
and 'his>hfiadti«» ibe fialfeit t>f bos ancient perfidy. Valoi* 
tinian himself waBiaasaaainatedby Maisnants, while inspect- 
mg «ome milkary mancBttTses^ on nsvenge fer annotnige 
Q&rcd by bim ito tbe wife of it sddier (A.B. 4£5). 

Tbe woman wthfun he %»i ^amei^ged idied soon after Masci- 
sam WM sfthited emperor %^ the Jegicms ; and he oompeUed 
Sndoxia^ the widow of Valenthmn^ to accept 'InsaddaMseEf. 
In an m^guasded memsnt, whai heated wadi wme, he be« 
t]»j|Eedttibe«eoiet«fhkfaBiBig.hwha»band'8 asms^ when 
jdie inrkaad ^e aasiatanoe of Genseiie, on the rumour of 
wbsm a!|q[arQach Mammas rwas musdezed by die popidaee 
<ittfthtn iJbree .months a&er bis ^levK^on, 

Genseric entered and plundered Rome, and eai*ried away 
Wttth hknito A£eHa the artifioem mid meohmiios, -Jhe chief 
of the fOfith, and the emptess mid iher two idanghters. 

In the East Theodosins had been oonrigned by his faither 
dLrcadiss to ithe guardianship «f J^ezdegerd, or Yezdijard, 
jfiittg of Penia; a &vonfi!er 'of the ^Ohristimis, "who honour- 
ibfy Aiftfh«gnd his trust, and «i^porled hy his alliance the 
fjastemi cmpiie. Tiie administnition was 4X)ndttCted i^ the 
praetorian prefect, Anthemins, a mm of int^rity anl 
4jkeat, who vc^lsed ishB Unim, under XXldin, midfoi»sed 
•dum to Teomes ihe Xkimbe. llhe sister of ISieodosius, 
Pttlefaavia, wihen enly inaEtoen, assmned the vegenoy wMi 
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the title of Augusta (A.D* 414). She contrived to re- 
tain the power of the government in her own person, and 
encouraged her brother in his taste for devotional exercises 
and the practice of calligraphy, or the fair copying of 
manuscripts. She selected for his wife Athenais, the 
daughter of the Greek Leontius, whom she persuaded to 
be baptized by the name of Eudocia. Fair of compleidon, 
with auburn locks, a Grecian outline of feature, and a 
delicate shape, Eudocia could also boast a cultivated erudi- 
tion^ and after her baptism she exercised her talent for poetiy 
in paraphrases firom the Old Testament, and an accommo- 
dation of the verses of Homer to the history of Christ. 
Aspiring to share the power of Pulcheria, she '^ shot 
madly from her sphere,*" and ended her life in exile as a 
devotee at Jerusalem (A.D. 440). She was the mother 
of that Eudoxia, who was the widow of Valentinian the 
Third, the bride of Maximus, and the captive of Genseric. 
Theodosius died by a fall in the chase (A.D. 450). His 
reign is remarkable for the oldest collection of the Roman 
law which has come down to us, and which bears the name 
of the Theodosian code. 

Pulcheria assumed the empire, but concealed her ambi- 
tion with the bridal veil, and gave her hand to Marcian^ a 
senator, who had served in the wars under Aspar. 

She made it the first act of her reign to execute the 
eunuch Chrysaph, who had latterly obtained influence over 
Theodosius; and who, after conspiring to assassinate Attila, 
degraded the dignity of the empire by a humiliating 
homage to his intended victim. 

Two councils attest the vigilance of Pulcheria's ecde- 
siastical policy. That of Ephesus (A.D. 431) condemna- 
tory of Nestorius, who maintained tl)at Mary was not 
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the mother of God^ but only of the man Jesus, and that 
of Chalcedon (A.D. 460), reprobatory of the opposite 
speculation that Christ had not a human person. 

The festival of Saint Pulcheria is celebrated by the 
modem Greeks on the 10th of September, which is named 
^^the memorable day,'^ as being that of her death and 
canonization. (Pulcheria died A.D. 453, and Marcian 457.) 
She was called ^^ the holy ^ from her virgin vow that she 
would dedicate herself to God, but she dropped the vow 
to grasp the sceptre. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

lABt Emperors in the West: AdUu^^ 457; Mqj'oricaij 
458 ; Severusy 461 ; Anthemius^ 467 ; Olybrius^ 472 ; 
Glyceriusy 4T4 ,* NepoSy Atigustulus^ 4T5-476. 



AviTUs, the father-in law of Sidonius Apollinaris, who 
has written his history, was raised to the throne, on the 
fall of Maximus, hy the Gauls and Visigoths : but, after 
a weak and dissolute reign of a year, was deposed by 
Ricimer, a Roman general, son of a Visigothic princess. 
He recommended to the senate the election of Majorian, 
an able commander in the campaigns of iEtius. Nine 
judicious laws of his framing are appended to the Theodo- 
sian code. He defeated the Vandals and Moors, who, 
under Genseric, had ravaged Campania ; pursued them to 
their ships, and prepared to invade Africa ; but his fleet 
was surprised and destroyed by the Vandals in the bay of 
Carthagena. Majorian accepted the proposal of a treaty, 
and returned to Italy ; but a mutiny arose in his camp at 
the foot of the Alps, excited, as is thought, by Ricimer, 
who was jealous of his talents, and he was compelled to 
abdicate ; and, five days after, died, as was reported, of a 
sudden illness (A.D. 461). ' 

Ricimer placed Severus on the throne and reigned in 
his name. The Vandals under Genseric continued to in- 
fest Italy and Greece with piratical incursions. Genseric 



claimed a sham in: the empbe in tba n^xt of Eudoxii^. 
tlie eldee daughter of Budoeifl^ whom he hid manried ta 
hi& son HuimeiiB ;. and ar tucat^ wa»: made by Leo, who* 
had. suooeeded' as. emperor ih( lim East, by which^on oertain: 
equivalents^ EudbKio: and her younger daughter weee re* 
stored from their captii^ty. 

Meantime the Alani,. pressed By the Franks and Yimi^ 
goths, trararsed the Alps^ . and* wem defeated by Bicimer ;' 
'who, however, was compelled to secure the alliance o£ the 
East by consenting to accept an emperor of the West, in 
the person of Anthemius, the grandson of the minister and 
guardian of Arcadius: Severus was, therefore, deposed 
( A.D. 467). But, a variance arising between Anthemius and 
Ricimer, the latter assaulted and sacked Borne and mur- 
dered the emperor (A.D. 472) ; but within three months 
afterwards died of a sudden illness. 

Olybrius, husband of a daughter of Valentinian III., suc- 
ceeded ; but died in seven months. The Romans chose 
Glycerins, at the dictation of Gundobald, a Burgundian 
prince (A.D. 474); but the Eastern empress, Verina, 
designed the Western purple for Julius Nepos, who had 
married one of her nieces. Glycerins accordingly abdicated 
and embraced the ecclesiastical order (A.D. 475). Nepos 
ceded Auvergne to the Visigoths, in the hope of maintain- 
ing peace ; but was overpowered by an insurrection of the 
Gotho-Italian arniy, styling themselves ^' confederates," 
and on Orestes approaching Bavenna, retired into Dal- 
matia on the opposite coast. 

Orestes placed on the throne his son Bomulus Momyl- 
lus ; who, as the last of the Roman emperors of the West, 
is ironically sumuned Augustulus (A.D. 475). The 
Heruli, under their prince Odoacer, with the Rugians, 
Scyrri, and Jurtzlingians, having migrated from Pomera* 
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niato PannoniA, advanced through Noricum into Italy. 
They besuiged Orestes in Pavia, and cut off his head. All 
the cities surrendered as they approadied. Romulus 
entered their camp as a suppliant, deposited the purple 
robe and diadem of sovereignty, and was allowed an asylum 
in the [villa of Lucullus in Campania. In the 12S9tfa. 
year bom the building of Borne, and the 476th of the era 
of Christ, Odoocer the barbarian assumed the title of king 
of Italy. 
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CHAPTER L 
Barbarians: Franks, Sfc; Scythians y Sfc; Tartars, Sfv* 



IT may now be useful to take a general survey of the 
different races of those barbarians, vrho subverted the 
Roman empire and founded the states of modern Europe. 
They may be conveniently classed under three divisions ; 
the European, the Middle, and the Asiatic. 

The barbarians of Europe may be included in the space 
occupying the left of a line drawn from the Crimea to the 
mouths of the Dwina, which falls into the White Sea : 
and under this general denomination are comprised 

I. The Franks ; a confederation of several German 
colonies situated between the Rhine and the Wcser : they 
established themselves on the left bank of the Rhine. 

II. The Goths ; subdivided into Ostro-Goths and Visi- 
Goths, who came from the south of Sweden, and spread 
themselves over Dacia, lUyria, Italy, Gaul, and Spain. 

III. The Lombards, Burgundians, Suevi, Ileruli, and 
Vandals : who came from the borders of the Baltic and 
occupied Italy, Germany, Gaul, Spain, and Africa. • 

IV. The Anglo-Saxons, who transmigrated from the 
borders of the Elbe to Britain, 
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V. The Alemanm ; Quadi, and Marcomanni, who pos- 
sessed the borders of the Rhine and Lech, Moravia, and 
Franconia ; and, after repeated inroads on Gaul and Italy, 
remained on their native soil. The French distinguish by 
the former general denomination (Allemands or Almans) 
all the people beyond the Rhine, whom the English, re- 
taining the Latin universal term, designate Germans. 

These tribes were well formed, fair-complexioned, and 
long-haired; wore close Testmests^ lived in huts, and 
subsisted by the chase ; had free institutions ; held women 
in high esteem, and manried but one wife. Their fbrees 
consisted chiefly of foot. Some of them, as the Goths, 
excelled in the close order of battle; others, as the 
Hemli, in light or desultory waorftre. Their language 
was the Teutonic, varying in its dudects. 

The middle Barbadans occupied the middle space 
between the line above-mentioned, and one drawn from tiie 
mouths of the Don or Taaab to those of the Oby : on 
the right of which line qpread the baibarians of Asia. 
The middle tribes under the general name of Seythiana 
and Sarmatse, comprise the Sdavi, Venedi, Bulgarians, 
Polanders, and Russians. These tribes ineessnatly r»» 
eniited the masses that were pressing to the south and 
supplied the vacuum left by their transmigration. 

In form and complexion they resembled the barbariaas 
of Europe, and in their customs uid language those of 
Asia ; fiMrming as it were a ccmnecting link between the 
two continents. 

The baxbaiiaiiB of Aria comprise the Tartar races, in- 
doding 1, the Huns: 8, the Alans: 3, die Avars : 4, the 
Hungarians: 5, the Saraoms er Arabians: and 6, die 
Turks. 

1. The Huns came down from the fimtiers tf Chiaft, 



disphosd the AUns» destroyed the Idogdmi of the Gothi^ 
fQundad on the nordii of the Dftoube by Hermanrict and 
setia motkn the various tribes who were violfintlj haiw 
pelled against the Roman &oxx&st0 

S. The Alaoa, estabUehed beyond the T«naia5 on ilm 
borders o£ the Caapiaii, aettled in Paanonia, after thdor 
being didodged by the Huns ; joined the hordes of Aha^ 
dogaisus or Badogast, in their inciuaions into Italy ; aftcsr 
kis defeat, turned upon GauL and penetrated t)eyond ihe 
Pyrenees into Spain; fixed themselves in the eastern 
part, and disappeared before the onset of the VisijQoths; 

3* The Avars were driven from A»a by the Turks ; 
and, in the middle of the sixtli century, estaUidied them* 
sdves near the mouth of the Danube ; but, towards the 
end of the seventh, were expelled by the Bulgatiana. 

4. The Ungres, or Hungariaiu, issued from the east of 
the Volga, about the end (^ the ninth century, and long 
severely pressed the Greeks and Franoo-Germans : they 
ajie thought to have be^ a Turkish migratiim. 

5. The Saracenic, or Arabian, tribes were united by 
Mahomet (bom A.D* 570)^ whose mother was a Jewess ; 
and who, by the aid of Sergius, a monk, composed the 
Koran, or Mahometan scripture. With a mixture of im« 
posture and enthusiasm, he assumed to be the third great 
pnopbet, superior to Moses and Jesus ; the Messiah ex- 
pected by the Jews, the Comforter promised to the Chris* 
tians, and the person who was to restore to the Arabians 
the patriaidial frilh of one only God. This doctrine 
be dexterously opposed to the idolatries of Gentilism on 
the one hand, and of cocnipted Christianky on the other; 
proselyted not only Gentiles but Jews ; and not only Jewv^ 
but those Christian sectarists who most abhooed the meta* 
physios and the Aiummems of the asoendaatebuxcfa. It was 
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BOt only by his sword, but by his doctrine, that he founded' 
a sort of theocratic empire, which included Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, and Egypt : the Turks, in the course of time^ 
crowding the mosque of AUahand his prophet. His fol- 
lowers compute the succession of years from July 16, 62^^ 
when^ in the attempt to obtain the possession of the black stone 
Caaba, a symbol of the earth, which was kept at Mec6a, in: 
the tower of Saba the son of Cush, he was compelled by a 
tumult to betake himself to flight. He returned as a 
conqueror ; was proclaimed king at Medina (A.D. 627) ; 
and died, as is thought, of poison, A.D. 63S* The 
people under his successors, the two branches of his race, 
the caliphs of Persia and Egypt (the latter district having 
Arabia as its dependency), subjugated on the one side many- 
countries of the East and penetrated to the gates of Con<» 
stantinople ; and, on the other, entering Europe from 
Mauritania (whence they obtained the name of Moors), 
reduced great part of Italy, the isles of the Mediterranean, 
and Spain, and entered France, where they were stopped 
and defeated by Charles M artel in a mighty battle near 
Tours, A.D. 732. They retired into Spain, and founded 
a dominion on the ruin of that of the Visi-Goths, which 
continued 780 years ; till they were chased from Granada, 
their last strong-hold, by Ferdinand, A.D. 149^. The 
Saracens of Asia were dispersed by the Tartars, A.D. 
1248. 

6. The Turks inhabited a region at the foot of mount 
Emmaus, in the centre of Asia : they were originally the 
slaves of a Scythian horde, and revolted, subduing all 
who opposed them. Their sultans made themselves by 
force lieutenants of the Saracen caliphs of Bagdat ; and 
under Othman, a descendant from Jenghis Khan, and 
seven other captains, took possession of Antiochene and 
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Syria ; and pressing onwards settled in Bithynia, whence 
they made repeated descents on Constantinople, which they 
ultimately took, and where they fixed their seat of empire. 

The barbarians of the north of Asia were generally 
puny in stature, but muscular; with eyes small and 
sunken ; flattened features, and tawny skin. They were 
shepherds; and were enabled to support their numerous 
armies and attendant families by their flocks and herds^ 
whose fleeces and hides they wore. Their vestments were 
loose : their principal force was cavalry. They had several 
wives: and their language consisted of dialects of the 
Sclavonic. 

The Turks and Arabians had not the Tartar physiog- 
nomy. The former were robust and handsome, with black, 
or brown^ hair and eyes, and fair skin : their language was 
a dialect of the Tartarian. The latter were of middle 
stature, with a swarthy complexion and black eyes and hair. 
They excelled in horsemanship and in the use of the bow 
and the lance. Under their caliphs they were much 
devoted to literature and the sciences, especially poetry, 
astronomy, medicine, and arithmetic. Their language is a 
dialect of the Hebrew. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ROMAN EMPEROBJS IST THE EAST, 

Leo MagnuB Thrax 457; Xeo //•; Zeno /tauricug/ 
Ba&UUcus: Leo restored; Anastasius; Justinus, 5iS-52p. 



On the death of Mardan^ Aspar would have succeeded 
to the throne, had not his Arian principles withheld him 
fiom subscribing to the Nicene creed. His influence^ 
however, enabled him to nominate Leo of Thrace, the 
steward of the household. 

Xteo was the first who received the diadem from the 
handa of the patriarch : the origin of the usurpation by 
the Christian priesthood of the right to dispose of crowns 
and of the claim of a right divine in Christian kings. 
Aspar, attempting to resist the measures of the individual 
whom he had raised to the empire, was disgraced ; and a 
band of Isaurian barbarians was introduced within the 
walls for the purpose of subverting his power ; when he 
and his sons were basely murdered. 

It does not appear by what actions Leo merited the 
title of << great,^ unless by his placing Anthemius on the 
Western throne ; for an expedition which he directed 
against Carthage, under Basiliscus, the brother of his 
empress, was defeated by the stratagem of .Genseric. 

On the death of Leo (A.D. 474), the infant son of his 
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daog^ub^ Arisdae Lea II., bjr hec hiiAand Zmo^ tm 
Isaurian, succeeded, but lived otAj a, short tiine ; mxi Zen»^ 
by a satt ot admtttod ckioi ussuHiing the porpie, was de- 
posed and expeUed bjr die dowager e mp w s s Verina, wiio 
obliged the senate to proclaim herliroiiker Bas3»eus«. The 
love of the sister soon gave way he&ae a stram^ger passion. 
Basiliscus haviag murdered a &vocite of Tersna, she nised 
a conspiracy against him and restored Zetko, who ptevcntsd 
any future attempts of his iEl-fnted rival, by depriviiig' him 
of £M)d. Verina a second time attempted to depose Zeno 
and eoadited a rebeUion in Syria aod Egypt ; but her amy 
iKas defeated by the aid of Theodertc, king of the Oitnn 
Goths, who had assisted in the restoration, and whose 
services had be^ rewarded by tlffi emperor with rich 
presents, the rank of consul, and the eommand cf the 
Palatine troops. 

Theodoricy however, was driven to revolt, by the treacher- 
ous jealousy of the Byzaatiae court and ravaged Thrace : 
his hostility was diverted by the permission to invaede 
Italy ; when he defeated Odoacer in three battles and sap^ 
planted him as sok kingof Italy (A.D. 493). 

Theodoric governed there according to the Roman laws, 
and a Latia edict is extant under his name. Though an 
Arian, like all hi& countrymen, be protected the Catbilies, 
tiU a similar measure of toleration, as respected the Arians, 
was refased by the court of Gonstaattinople to aa emfaaasy 
which he oUiged the biafaop of fi£Kne to uaGkrtake, and 
tiH the Catholics niader his govemmem resented his re- 
pression of their zeal against the Jews, whose syn^a^ogves 
tboy had burned, and yAmt property dsqr had ftUafsd. 

Zeno signalixedliisrsi^liy aA edict called HetuiwoHy 
or code of union, which defined the aotieles «f the tw- 
iSutfa and compciled all bishops to oibseribe lima on pain 
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of deposition and banishment. At this time the kingdom 
of the Franks was founded by Clovis. 

On Zeno dying (A.D. 491) his widow Ariadne gave 
her hxmd to Anastasius, one of the household ; and this in 
the undefined and irregular state in which the succession 
had been originally placed and had always been suffered to 
remain, was considered by the senate as investing him with 
legitimate rights to empire. 

Anastasius made war upon Theodoric, who had reduced 
the provinces contiguous to Dacia ; but suffered a defeat 
from the united Goths and Huns on the plains of Margus^ 
which he attempted to revenge by a piratic expedition to 
the coast of Italy. 

Odious to the fanatic multitude as a Eutychian, the 
reign 1 of Anastasius was disturbed by the animosities of 
the green, or heretical, and the blue, or orthodox, factions, 
on the question whether it was God who was crucified. 
Vitalian the Goth, with an army of Hunnist and Bul- 
garian idolators, was invited by the patriarch to defend the 
true faith ; which he did by exterminating sixty-five thou- 
sand Christians in his march through Thrace and besieging 
the Christian emperor in his own capital. It is said that 
Proclus, a geometrician, destroyed the Gothic gallies by 
means of a brazen hexagon mirror, which collected the 
rays of the sun like a burning glass, and darted them two 
hundred feet. A similar expedient is related to have been 
employed against the Roman fleet by Archimedes in the 
siege of Syracuse; but on both facts the contemporary 
historians are silent. 

Anastasius was compelled to make his submission in the 
presence of the people and their monks, with an ofier of 
resigning the purple. 

Some measures of public and popular utility distin* 
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gutshed his administration. A tax, oppressive to the 
labouring poor, was remitted ; the finances were economised, 
and a long wall of defence was constructed firom the Pro* 
pontis to the Euxine. . 

At his death (A.D. 518) Justinus originally a herds- 
man^ contrived to possess himself of the empire by appro- 
priating to his own purposes a^sum of money, with which 
he had been intrusted by the eunuch Amantius, to bribe 
the guards in favour of one of his creatures. A charge of 
heresy brought the supplanted eunuch to the block : and 
the dagger of an assassin, amidst the social harmony of the 
banquet, rid the new emperor of the inconvenient presence 
of the Goth Vitalian. 

For these acts of sanguinary vigour he atoned by a rigid 
oppression of the Arians, which was retaliated by Theo- 
doric on the Catholics in Italy. Urged by the senate, on 
account of his declining years, to adopt his nephew Jus- 
tinian, he approved the slow foresight of their sudden 
prudence, and placed with his own hand the diadem on his 
brow (520), Justin himself died in 6S7 ; and Theodoric 
in 586. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
Jwtiman, a^. 527*^5. 



Undj:& Jusliniaa the fiettixig mm of Rmne glowed with 
Miae rajri o£ re-invigoTated aplendour. Tike heat of xdli- 
ffffXWk fiury was^ indeed, not abated; and while avacice 
scgnlated the exebequer, the vices of the palace found 
compensation in a meritorious horror and rebuke of heresy, 
and a pioua liberality towards the orthodox institutiotis ; 
•liiU lurisprudenoe flourished) and the Ronftan eagles again 
.aaarad in the path of yietory. 

The NovelS) or New Code, and the Pandects and Inati- 
rtations, which bear the name of Justinian^ were compiled 
J^ dbe questoc Trebonian« The silk-worm was intro- 
duced from India, and the city was embellifjied with palaces 
and churches, including the superb cathedral of St. Sophia, 
now a Turkish mosque. The funds for this munificence 
were, however, supplied by vexatious taxes, monopolies, 
and the sale of offices. 

The religious factions disturbed the peace of society 
and set the laws at defiance. The blue fection went about 
with daggers under their garments and assassinated their 
enemies at pleasure ; carried insult and outrage into the 
bosoms of families, and forced the judges to rescind their 
sentences. Justinian having executed some of both fac- 
tions, who had been guilty of murder, a general re-union 
and insurrection took place, known by the name of the 
sedition of Nika, from their watch- word ** conquer'^ 



(AJD. 532) ; and a gnat part of Cmstanfefaiople^ vudflid* 
kg idle liachs of Zewofprny and the loog pactico of tike 
pidaoe, were set en fire. The Uue faetwi, hofwever, wbieh 
was patieoiied bjr the oonrt, xi^eiited d linfix afl&anoe «id 
Bade their peace. The treops ef Belintius, entoring tlie 
two opposite gates of the Hippodrome at the aame instant^ 
dan^ered thirty thonsand of the greec fiu^tion^ and snp- 
prassod the tumult* 

Justmian's favcMrite minister was John of Cappadoeia ; 
a man stamed with every "nee and practised in every art of 
extortion. But his disgrace, his oompubory assuinpt]fltt.0f 
die monastic habit, and his subsequent execution, must be 
attributed to his having incurred the displeasure of the 



This was Theodora, ori^ally an actress of the comic 
pantomime, and a woman dbtingnished by the charms of 
bar figure, the adroitness of her talent, the refiisenw&t of 
her lioemtioiisness, and the unfeding selfishness dP her dis» 
position, wlae^ kd her into acts of even ummtural cruelty 
whenever her vanity was to be avenged, or when the detec- 
tion of the truth threatened to cast a shadow on her repist- 
ation. The sli^^itest whispers were conveyed to hcv ear 
by spaea ; and the aecoscd were thrown into dungeons^ and 
aeo«rged, and racked in her presence. A son wboB, wkh 
thecumiing of guilt jealcms of the secnung <^ honour, die 
had eoodenmed to the obscurity of a fiiteign dime, kamed 
that the empress of the East was his mo^r : hastening 
ficnn iEgypt he entered the Byzantine palace, and disap* 
pesred withiB its walls. That she was a fiivourer of the 
blue faction and a persecutor of tbe gnen, was to be ex- 
pected firom courtly policy ; but die empress had it deeply 
graven in her memory tbat the vappfatiists of the theatxe 
which the former had bestowed on the actress, were with- 
held by the latter. A penitentiary was founded and monas- 
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teries weie richly endowed, to bribe the prayers of the 
priests for the restoration of that health which their pious 
patroness had injured by the wildest excesses* A cancer, 
of which she died (548), disappointed their intercessionary 
efforts, but the Catholic calendar retains the name of the 
saint Theodora. 

Abroad the glory of Eastern Rome was upheld by the 
conquest of Vandalic Africa^ Gothic Italy, Sicily, and the 
coast o£ Spain, achieved by Narses and Belisarius (£[33-* 
ff4). The long and able services of the latter were re- 
warded by his degradation on a charge of conspiracy (563). 
His innocence was discovered, and in the year succeeding 
he was reinstated in his rank and fortune, for his blindness 
and his mendicancy belong to the legends of romance; bat 
on his death, which happened soon after his restoration, the 
emperor seized his treasures ; and Antonina, the wife of 
Belisarius, whose character will sufiiciently be understood 
when it is stated that she was the chosen companion of 
Theodora, atoned for her wrongs to her husband by erect- 
ing a monastery, and shrouded beneath its roo& her 
mortified ambition, 

Justinian did not long survive Belisarius. With a florid 
complexion and pleasing countenance in physiognomy, 
this emperor was thought to resemble Domitian. Over 
his features and temper h^ exercised an equal command. 
Abstemious from superstition, on solemn days he made 
his diet of pulse and water. Sleeping but little, be 
valked about, when disturbed, or studied till day-break* 
Versed in music and architecture, he cultivated poetry and 
philosophy, studied the laws, and affected theology. But 
he was the slave of his cupidity, and the tool of his eon« 
sort and his ministers (died 665). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ju8tinu8 IL M& : Tiberius IL ; Mauritius ; Pkocas ; 
Heraclius; Constantine IIL; Constans II.; Constantine 
(Pogonatus) IV. ; Justinianus II. ; Phiiippicus ; Anas- 
tasiusIL; Theodosius III.; Leo (Isauricus) III; 
Constantine (Copronymus) F. ; Leo IV. ; Constantine 
( PorphyrogenitusJ VI.; Irene; Nicephorus ; Staura- 
cius; Michael Rhangabe; Leo (Armentcus) V.; Michael 
II. ; Theophilus; Michael IIL; Theodora II.; Basilius 
Macedonicus; Loe (the Philosopher) VL; Constantine 
VII; Romanus (Lecapentts) L ; Constantine restored^ 
Romanus IL ; Nicephorus Phocas ; John Zimisces ; 
Basil II. ; Constantine VIII. ; Romanus (Argyrus) 
• IIL; Michael (the Paphlagonian) IV.; Michael 
(Calaphates) V. ; Zoe^ and Theodora IIL; Constan- 
tine (MonomachusJ IX. ; Michael (Stratioticus) VI. 



The venality and disorder, which prevailed in the 
financial administration of Justinian, continued under his 
nephew who succeeded him, but whose intentions w^re 
upright. The same influence as had been exercised by 
Theodora was exerted in the affairs of the state by the em- 
press Sophia, and with not less mischievous effect. To the 
latter it was owing that Narses was incited to revolt ; and 
the Lombards, invited by him, re-conquered the northern 
part of Italy where they established a wild feudal govern- 
ment (568). Southern Italy stiU remained under the 
Grades and was governed by an Exarch, whose residence 
vas Bavenna. In Rome the pope was the first in dignity. 
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In the discontents occasioned by this time of calamity, 
Sophia persuaded Justin to abdicate in favour of Tiberius, 
captain of the guards. Remarkable for the beauty of his 
person, he was not less so for intelligence and activity. 
Disappointing the ambition of the late ruling empress who 
expected to retain her power, he raised Anastasia, whom he 
had married secretly, to the throfte* Justiaianuft was insti- 
gated to rebellion by Sophia: wlio wav, in consequence, 
natricted in her state and liberty, while the traitor was 
pardoned and intrusted with the command of the army. 
Dying prematurely of a languishing disorder, Tiberius 
left the throne to a fiivorite general (582). About this 
period pope Ga:egarf distinguished his zeal by committing 
to the flames the Palatine Hbrary : he sent also missionaries 
into Germany and England and appointed archbishops ia 
his own right as governor of the Christian world. 

The Roman firmness of Maurice^ the successor of Tiberius, 
was unsuitable to the corruption of the times. Begia&ing his 
rdgn with a display of military vigour, he restored Chosroes, 
king of Persia, who had been expelled from his throne : but his 
troops, unskilfully commanded in his absence, were defeated 
by the Khan of the Avars, who seio^d Dalmatia (598). 
The troths that had surreadered, Maurice proudly teimed 
to ransom. Phocas, a ceniairion, made this an occasion t» 
seduce the allegianco of the aiamy. ConsUntin<^e re« 
yolted, and Maurice fled by sea, wiilk bis wife And ma^ 
children, intending to claim the aid o£ the Peisian king : 
but was overtaken near Chalcedon, and murdered ; his five 
sons being barbarously slain before the eyes of theb father, 
who died the last,, ejaculating words of pious tamf in the 
righteous dispensations of God (602). 

The brutal assassin of.au e^aceUent prin<ie commeiMd 
his usurped xeigu with beheading tb^ epi^ress CoA/MntiA» 



Uii her three d«i|^ieT». Otber victuns w«ra tortui^ed lo 
dnth in the Hippodromei which was strewn with heads 
Itnd mangled bodies. At last his 8oa4Dhhiw Criq^ in- 
vited Horacliiis, exareh of Afiricsi to avenge the massaec^ 
of Mauriee and his innocent family. The fleet of H^n* 
iilius approached Constantinople. Phoeas was seiaed» 
dragged in chains, beheaded, and his body consumed by 
fire (610). A ru£San deformed in body as in nind, with 
shaggy brows, red hair, and a scarred cheeL 

H^adius, called to defend the empire agiunst the Per* 
aians, was induced to retrieve the ill success c{ his arms 
by ei^psging the Turks in his alliance. On a third expe- 
dition into Persia, he overcame Chosroes in the battle of 
Nineveh (627). The great king was deposed by his 
satraps and died in prison after the slau^ter of his sona^ 
Heradius re-entered his capital in a triumphal chariot 
drawn by lour elephants. The next year he made a pU« 
g^mage to Jerusalem for the purpose of restoring the true 
cross 'to the holy sepulchre. The intenial peace of his 
xeign was disturbed by the rage of the orthodox against 
what was called the heresy of Monothelites, who main- 
tained that Christ had but one will,, jss the Monophysites 
had contended that he had but one nature. From the im*. 
plication of heresy Heradius was suddenly roused t^ 
oppose an invasion of the Saracens or Arabians ; who 
under Caled defeated his army, took Damascus by storm^ 
eonquered Jerusalem, and compdled Heradius to abandon 
Syria by flight (638). Surviving this check to a career 
otherwise splendid and to a well-deserved renown but 
three years, he left the empire between Constantino hia 
son by a former wife Eudoda, and Heradeonas, his son bj 
his xuece Martioa. 

About this tlmig (640) the library in Alexandria watf 
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Imrnt by Amru the Saracen, on the ground that if it 
^xmtained books agreeing with the Koran, they were 
superfluous ; if disagreeing, they were noxious. This is 
remembered by historians as an instance of Mahometaa 
bigotry, while the similar act of Pope Gregorius, who 
burnt the Palatine library at Rome is cautiously for- 
gotten. 

The life of Constantine, whose reign lasted only a 
hundred days, was, it is supposed, shortened, in his thir- 
tieth year, through poison administered by his step-mother. 
Martina endeavoured to reign in the person of her soa 
Heracleonas, a youth of fifteen : but the army in the camp 
of Chalcedon declaring in favour of the son of Constan- 
tine, the people rose, and compelled Heracleonas to appear 
in the pulpit of St. Sophia with the orphan prince, and to 
place on his head with his own hands a crown of gold, 
taken from the tomb of Heraclius. Martina and her son 
were banished, after being condemned by a barbarous 
decree of this Christian senate, the son to suffer the 'muti- 
lation of his nose, and the mother to have her tongue cut 
«om her mouth. 

The son of the unhappy Constantino was chiefly dis- 
tinguished as a predatory general and a despoiler of art. 
Sustaining an overthrow from the Lombards, he entered 
Rome, which he pillaged of all its noblest curiosities ; and 
stripped in the same manner the towns of Italy, Sardinia, 
and Sicily (662) : but the fleet, in which he had embarked 
his treasures, was taken by the Arabians ; who had con- 
quered Africa, Cyprus, and Rhodes (647, 648, 653). 
Residing six years in Sicily, he was assassinated in the 
hath (668). 

The Sicilians presumed' to elect a youth, of whom 
nothing is known but the elegance of his person. Con- 
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stantine, the son of the late emperor, sailed from the 
Hellespont, took Syracuse, and sent the head of the hap- 
less pretender to be exposed in the Hippodrome. From 
the rapid growth of his beard during the Sicilian voyage, 
he acquired the surname of Pogonatus. What other re- 
markable passages distinguished his life may be briefly 
summed upi His two brothers, aspiring to share with 
him the sovereignty, which could scarcely be said to be 
absolutely without precedent, were mercifully deprived . of 
their noses in the ' venerable presence of the Catholic 
bishops. He also summoned a council (680) to condemn 
the advocates of the ^^ single will:'^ a merit which was' 
perhaps thought to compensate his paying tribute to the 
Bulgarians, and his narrowly losing. Constantinople to the 
Mahometan Arabs. Thej were repulsed by the famous 
Greek fire, of which the basis was napththa, invented by 
the chemist Callinicus (61^6). 

Constantine was, at his death, succeeded by a son who 
committed the household to a eunuch, and the treasury to 
a monk : the former chastised the empress mother with a 
whip ; and the latter suspended the defaulters in the pay- 
ment of taxes with their heads downwards over a smoky 
firie. Justinian, however, signalized his orthodoxy by 
making war upon the Maronites, a people near mount 
Liibanus, in Coelosyria, the followers of Maron, the her- 
mit, who started the question of the single will of Christ. 
Leontius, a general released from prison after a three 
years^ unjust confinement, was cmcouraged to revolt by the 
people* Justinian was deposed, sufiered the mutilation of 
his nose, and was banished. Repairing to the Chersonites, 
a settlement in Krin;! Tartary, he married the sister at 
the Khan, who apprised him of a plot by her brother to 
assassinate him. Strangling the messengers, he embarked 
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fitt the Eiudne, and svove, dmiiig a ttoxao^ vibeix ntgedi to 
fnpitiate the Deity hy forgmng h» eoflmies, diaty if 
iMtored, he '^ would not spaie a hair of their heada.^ 
JHe kept hifl w(»d; £or, obtaniiig the osnatanee of the 
lung of the Bnlgariane^ he surprised CoDstaatinople, and 
eitting in the H i ppodi«ne» daring a ehariot iaee> with hit 
Jeet placed on the necks of Leontius and .Apexittar (the 
latter bairiiig reeenti^siipplaiitedthefbnner and aasuioed tbe 
atyle of Tiberius the Thizd)» at the dose he dkeeted tbeir 
'Cseentions by slow tertinxs m his presence. The neUes 
cnae^med wore drowned in sadcs or destroyed by melted 
kid that waa poured into their throats* Hisresohitkn 
was then fionned to e&tenunate the Chersonites; of wiiaaa 
he obserted^ ^^ that all were guilty and all must perish.^ 
But thqr retired into the interiu>r, on the advanoe of his 
&vorite gener^ Stq^hen the aaTage, who was ieduee4 te 
the limited vengeance of roaedng alive seven principal 
ditizens* In a second eai:pedition9 the army joined the bar- 
barians, and proclainaed Bardanes imder the name of 
FhilippicuSk^ The fleet steered its oouoese back to Con- 
stantinople. The tyrant was deserted by his harbarian 
guards and stabbed (711). His son Tiberius^ who had 
taken sanctuary, and begirt himself with relics, was killed 
by the populaee. That nothixig may be withhdd to the 
merit of Justinian the Second, it should be stated that he 
was the first who set the example of kisring the feet of the 
Pope. 

His successor made only a weak reristance to the BiaI* 
Ijarians and ArabiaBi ; wasting the ill-gotten riches, of the 
tJM^Bts whom he dqposed, in oatentatioua luauxy. After 
feasting on his birth-day, he was set upon and deprived of 
lus eyes by a party of constraints, who eadeavoiicad to 
plaoe a creatuxe of dMir owft in his seait. But tfaesenate 
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elected Astemius^ a gencxal and state-aecEeftary, hjr tha 
tide <^ Anaatasiita (713) ; who, akboogh pocseawd of excel- 
lent quaKtiesy was &foed to abdicate by a nurtiny in tbe 
fleet (716) ; retired into the ecdesiastiod order, and after^ 
wards lost bk life in the attempt to r^ain bis throne. 
The army chose a private citizen, a virtuous diaraeter of 
the name q£ Theodosins ; who, fellowing vohintarily the 
example of his iMredeoessor» was succeeded by the general 
of the eastern army, aq Isaurian. 

Leo repulsed tbe Arabs firom Constantino]^ tbe year 
of bis acee8si<»9 and in tbe succeeding year tbe Bulga- 
rians ; but at thia time 800,000 peKsons axe said to have 
pcdshed by the pb^e and fiunine. His administratiini 
is remarkable for the ordinance which he issued against 
the use of images in the churches (726). His intention 
was rational and pure; but when mental idolatry had 
deqply infected the Christian system, tbe pactice di visual 
idolatry was of in&ricur moment. Tbe latter m^ht, in- 
deed, t^id to excite or perpetuate the former, but it does 
not appear that its prohibition availed any thing in the 
revival of the simplicity and spirituality of the primitive 
worship. What was called the heresy of the image- 
breakers was condemned by Pope Gregory, seccMid of the 
name, and a synod of ninety-three bishq^. Leo himself 
was indirectly excommunicated, and an insurrection tod( 
plaoe in Italy in defence of the statues of Christ, the 
virgin^ and the martyrs* The QredL exarch was expelled, 
and the separation of the Greek and Latin churches com* 
menoed by the revolt of the Pope. The death of Leo was 
auspected of being hastened by poison. 

His son prohibited image-worship and suppressed dois- 
tecs. The Catholic historians^ therefore, refuresent him as 
a monster of atheisia, stained with every vice. Veneratsd 
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hf his friends, as much as calumniated by his enemies, in 
his reign the state enjoyed plenty and recovered considera- 
tion. Armenia and Syria were re-conquered from the 
Arabians, and the Bulgarians were defeated ; though the 
Franks and Lombards oppressed the exarchate and took 
Ravenna (763-74). 

During the absence of Constantino, a fanatical con- 
spiracy was formed against him, headed by his kinsman 
Artavasdes, who assumed the purple, and restored tlie 
worship of images. Constantine returned, strengthened 
by an army of Isaurians, and extinguished the rebellion* 
Having married the daughter o£ the Khan of the Chozars, 
their son succeeded him on his death (775). Within this 
period Boni&ce, the missionary, preached in Germany the 
supremacy of the Pope. 

The feeble constitution of Leo allowed him to survive 
his accession only five years. . His wife, Irene, an Athenian 
lady was left guardian of their young son Constantine and 
regent of the empire. The five brothers of Constantine, by 
a second marriage, conspiring against the order of the succes- 
sion, were mutilated and banished. 

Irene governed with ability; but aiming to retain her 
power when Constantine attained his majority, was sent 
into exile. A conspiracy was formed for her restoration ; 
and Constantine, flying, was surprised on the coast of 
Asia, brought back to the palace, and in the porphyry 
chamber, the scene of his birth, deprived of his eyes with 
daggers by the emissaries of his own mother (797). 

Irene displayed for five years the pomp of sovereignty. 
The reins of the four milk white horses that drew her 
golden chariot were held by nobles. The grand treasurer 
Nicpphorus awakened her firom her dream of magnificent 
security, and dispersed the vision of her espousals with the 
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odebrated Charlemagne. Banished to Lesbos, she sub- 
sisted by the distaff, but received, as the recluse of a nun- 
nery and the restorer of images, the honours of a saint. 

The attempt of Bardanes, an eastern general, to dispute 
the throne, was repaid by the deprivation of sight and the 
forfeiture of his estates. Nicephorus is accused of dis- 
patching, by poison, the eunuch who had raised him to the 
throne, and of stripping the son of Irene of his treasures; 
But these representaticms must be cautiously received; 
since as the suppressor of image-worship, Nicephorus had 
little to expect from the candour of Catholic historians. 
The spirit with which he began his reign issued in humi- 
liation. The letter of the famous caliph Haroun, in an- 
swer to the dispatch refusing the tribute yielded by Irene^ 
was couched in words of tremendous brevity :—** In the 
name of the most merciful God. Haroun Al Raschid^ 
comniander of the faithful, to Nicephorus the Christian 
dog. I have read thy letter, O thou son of an unbelieving 
mother : thou shalt not hear my reply, but behold it." 
It was legible in the conflagration of the cities of Phrygian 
and the Grecian blood which bathed the scymitars of the 
Saracens. Nicephorus repelled an invasion of Crum, the 
Bulgarian king, but becoming in turn the invader, was 
surrounded with his army and slain, and his scull converted 
into a drinking cup by the savage conqueror. By this 
prince Charlemagne was acknowledged as emperor of the 
West, with the title of the Roman Ccesar. 

The son of Nicephorus escaped wounded from the field 
of battle, and, after languishing some months, resigned, 
before he 3ied, in favour of Michael, the husband of his 
sister Procopia, a woman of a masculine spirit, and far 
more fitted to sustain the weight of a diadem. The Bul- 
igarians, under Crum, having taken Mesambria, the buU 
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-wuck o£ Constantinople^ Midbael jnardied agaiott tkm ; 
but his consort offei^ing the army by her intecfereoce mi 
assumption of oommand, they procbiiiaed Leo» a general 
celebrated for a victory over ^e Saracens (812). Miehael 
evaded the storm by retreating within a monastery (Char« 
lemagne died 813). 

Leo defeated the Bulgarians near Hesemfaria, and, ea a 
second invasion under their new king Seuoem, destroyed 
their army by a stratagem, ravaged their territCHries, and 
compdiled them to a peace which was nrot hrok^i fiir 
sev^ty-four years. Though respected equally for justice 
as valour, Leo fdl under odium throu^ his seal in pase- 
cuting the worshippers of images. Michael, a veteran 
comrade, conspired against him, was detected, and seot- 
tenced to be burnt in the furnace of the baths. On the 
plea of the empress Theophano, that the clay appointed 
was that of the birth of Christ, the execution was respited. 
The conspirat(»s improved the dehiy: they introduced 
themsdves into the palace »nofig the pdests who came to 
chaunt the matins, and Leo was slain, bravdy defending 
himself with the cross, which he hdd in his hand, at the 
foot of his private altar (820). As a ssoitfa could not 
readily be found, the fetteis remained riveted on the legs 
of Michael, several hours after he had e^hanged the stati<»i 
of criminal &r that of emperor. 

About this time the Pope was acknowlec^ed in the 
West as first bishop, but remained a vassal of the kjaig of 
the Franks. 

Thomas, a Cappadocian, diiiputed the new empesor^s 
tide, and besieged the capital with an army of Asiatics^ 
but was defeated, thv^igh the Bulgarians, under Mart^goo, 
attacking his camp ; td^en priscmer, and eaqpoaed on an aas 
wA his hands and fe^aaoiputated. Me^time tbe Sajcaoess 
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€!staUished their empire in Crete^ and were in rain at* 
tempted to he didodged by Midiael's general, Grateros ; 
tfaou^ Orj^has sueeeeded in fjiecking their fleet. Tlie 
Spanish Moors r^fbreed their eountrymen in Sicily, and 
Syracuse, with the whole of die island, which had been 
nearly re-conquered by the arms of Michael^ were again 
severed from his empire. 

The death of Michael (6S9) left the throne vacant to 
his son, Theophilus, who commenced his reign with sending 
back his stepnaeiother, the empress lExtphrosyne, to the 
nunnery whence she had been drawn by Michad, and with 
punishing the assassins of Leo. The reputation of Theo- 
philus for justice was shaded with a sort of romantic 
severity. On a poor woman complaining that the palace 
of her neighbour, the brother of the empress, obstructed 
the light and air of her dwelling, he adjudged the mansion 
and ground to her use, and condemned the prince to be 
scourged in the public square. In five expeditions against 
the Saracens he was uniformly unsuccessful. In the last 
he wantonly exasperated his enemy, by levelling to the 
earth SoKopetra, a town of Syria, the birth-place of the 
cali]^ Al Motassem, in despite of his solicitations; 
maiming the Syrian prisoners, and carrying the women 
into slavery. This was retaliated by the caliph, who be- 
sieged Amorium, in Phrygia, the birth-place of the fether 
of Theophiltts, defeated the emperor's army, compelled 
him to flight, and razed the town (84i0*41). The Persian 
prince, Theophobus, who had married the emperor's sister, 
had saved his life in battle, and had nobly denounced a 
treasonable revdt of the Persian bands in his own favour, 
fell at last a sacrifice to the jealous precipitancy of Theo- 
pUhis. The head of the prince was brought to the dying 
empennr. Taking it into bis hands, he ejaculated ^^thou 
art no longer Theophobus;* and adding the words ♦^nor 
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I Tbeophtlus^'^ instantly expired. The guardianship 
of hia infant son was left by Theophilus, together 
with the regency, to Theodora, whom he had presented 
with a golden apple, when the daughters of the chief 
nobles stood ranged in a line as the rivals of his 
choice. 

Of this lady it is recorded that, when the court-fool had 
informed against her as an image-worshipper, by telling 
the emperor that *^ the empress was playing with dolls,'*' 
on Theophilus bursting into the chamber, she had the 
address to secrete the images, and pretend that the dolls 
were only her infants. 

Theodora, for thirteen years, governed with prudence 
(842), assisted by Manuel, a faithful general of Theophi- 
lus. The Catholic church revered her as the restorer of 
images, which maintained their station till the mace of 
the Mahometan smote them down. Her zeal for what was 
thought true religion, was equally evinced by her perse- 
cution of the Faulician heretics, of whom one hundred 
thousand were executed by her order. Struck by her piety 
or her person, Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, paid her the 
welcome compliment of embracing her religion,, and his 
example was followed by his people. In the field, Theo- 
dora signalized her vigour by reducing the Sclavonians to 
vassalage ; but her general, Theoctistes, was worsted by 
the Saracens, and in an exchange of prisoners, they only 
were allowed their freedom who confessed that the Koran 
was created from the beginning. On her son, Michael^ 
attaining the age of fifteen, at the instigation of his uncle, 
the Caesar, Bardes, he seized the reins of government, im- 
prisoned Theodora, assassinated Theoctistes, and banished 
Manuel. Renewing the vices and extravagancies of Nero^. 
he drove chariots in the Hippodrome, ordered bloody exe« 
cutions in the time of the banquet^ and burlesqued the 
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Ijocowiians iof ^ prmis vitb bufibw^ minuted <« ^rsiw!^ 
and di«$0ed io poB^ificitl xobee. Wbil^ the iSnances wene 
4impat6d9 tb^ pn^vuiQeK w^€ bar^ussed by Oiuar» tb^ 
Sira«« o«li|A« vbo, although repuised by Michaer^ 
gmei^l Jj^f defeated Mich«4 in person; but was, in 
his iuxuj o«ecoome aad slain hj Petronas ^857-86S)« 
Hbe Ru8ttaQ«9 <^o^ &^ jspoken of, ravaged the eastern tor*' 
xitoiy tQ the msJis of Constantinople ; while the Turks, 
the destined ^xnquearors of Ea&tern Aome, had, before thia 
time, spread thomselves from Tartary and aettled in Arme^ 
nia (848-351). J^rdaa, whf9 had, in some aort, redeemed 
the character of this weak and profligate reign by Jbia 
patron^e of the learned Fhotius and of Leo the philoap- 
pher, was. astassinated by older of the nephew, whom his 
own selfish ambition had prematurely exalted to greatness. 
Michael ne9s:t attempted the murder of liis &vourite, Swl» 
whose sister, Th^cla, he had wedded;" and whom he had 
assoeiated in the empire ; but his design of supjdying hia 
plaoe by a waterman, left np doubt of his insanity. While 
sleeping away the effects of his nightly convivial excefsa, 
the di|gg^ of Basil cop^ign^ him to mortal slumber 
(867). 

The race of Basil, though raised from the agricultural 
condition to a throne, did no more Uian jesume its 
original station ; tracing its descent from the Arsacides». 
the younger branch of the royal house of Parthia. 

Basil jB^ippressed ftn insurrection of the Paulicians, apd 
auapendcd to ft, tree the dead body of th^ir leader Chryso^ 
^h^^iroS) to fulfil a chUdish vow pf ;»booting tbre^ ^arron^a 
into .the head of the heretical xebel, J[n bis lexternal w«ra, 
bis ^H^eapoiui were more honourably employed. Sending 
Oiyphasito drive the &ir^ens from lKt&i» SU^usa <36S)^ 
bp^anried inj^eraon his triMmpbaQt atand^rd beyond tba 

» 
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Euphrates. The Arabian caliphs lost their authority in 
iEgypt (868), but their people, active and acute, still 
maintained in yarious quarters their character of daring 
enterprise (880). The Saracens of Africa besieged Syra- 
cuse, where John, at the head of the troops of Basil, who 
had again established themselves in the island, made a 
strenuous resistance ; but it was rendered abortive by the 
inertness of the admiral Adrian, which was not to be ovcf'* 
come even by the cries of fiends in a neighbouring wood^ 
rejoicing over the extremity to which the Christians were 
reduced. The head of Adrian was the forfeit of their 
surrender. The Arabs of Crete besieged Constantinople 
(88S), but Nicetas, high admiral of the East, employed 
against them successfully the Grecian fire. They sent out 
a second armament to ravage the Morea, when Nicetas 
destroyed their fleet, put the captives to death, and 
plunged the renegades into boiling pitch, which, in im- 
pious and cruel mockery, he called' a second baptism (884). 
Nasares again defeated the Saracens at sea, and Procopius 
harassed them in Italy, where they pillaged the monas- 
teries, till he was betrayed by his associate Leo Apostypes ; 
whom the emperor deprived of an eye and a hand, and 
replaced by Nicephorus Phocas. 

The life of Basil approached its close. While huntings, 
he was attacked by the stag, which, thrusting one of its 
antlers into his belt, lifted him from his horse and mortally 
gored him as he lay on the ground (886). It is related 
by a single historian that the equerry Michael, cutting the 
belt to relieve his master, was put to death for having 
drawn his sword on the emperor ; and that the nature of 
BasiPs last agonies was aggravated by the bloody appari*- 
tion which his conscience raised before him* But the 
Story is inconsistent with the general humanity of Basil> 
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vihOi notwithstanding the act by which he secured the sole 
empire, was averse to the shedding of blood. It is told of 
him that he had the place of certain condemned deserters 
supplied at the scaffold by the same number of convicted 
criminals with their faces covered* His son Leo having 
been imprisoned on the accusation of a monk that he had 
designs on the life of his father, a parrot is said to have 
articulated the words ^^ O poor Leo !" when Basil, touched 
with tenderness, inquired more minutely into the circum- 
stances, and released his son. His hall, which was em-* 
bellished with paintings of bis victories, contained also a 
picture in which his children were represented kneeling and 
looking upward. The inscription purported that the 
elevation of his race to greatness was owing to the favour of 
God alone. 

Basil compiled the Procheiron or manual of laws, an 
improvement on the code of Justinian. In the eighth 
general council, which, during his reign, was held at CoU'- 
stantinople, the legates of the Pope were allowed precedence* 
. The Bulgarians, exasperated by some insults offered to 
their merchants, broke their seventy years^ truce, and, under 
their king Simeon, ravaged the Grecian territory (889). 
The policy of Leo led him to retaliate by inviting the 
Hungarians to invade Bulgaria. In the West his lieu- 
tenants George and Theodore alienated the affections of 
the Italians ; and Beneventum delivered itself up to Guy, 
duke of Spoleto. The defeat of his admiral Hymesius by 
the Saracens under Leo the Tripolitan, concurring with a 
weakening disorder, shortened the days of the imperial 
philosopher (912). 

This title seems to have been obtained by his pretensions 
to astrology. It was said that he foretold to his brother 
the shortness of his reign, and to Constantine Ducas the 

n2 
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ftihireof fan attempt to amR^ throne. Hk *' Basilks," 
«r fojal statutes, aie a farther emendation of the Justini- 
anian oode. Froon his book of tactics we are infimned 
Aat, hefere a battle, the troops irere qprinkled by a priest 
with holy water, and chaonted the ** Trisagion'^ or invoca-^ 
tion of the thrice holj. The rite is rather at Tariasce 
with the sanctioned use of pmsoned arrows. 

There is little of the ' jdiiksopher in his character. 
Samonas, his profligate minister, was, indeed, disgraced ; 
bat not till he had compassed the destruction of the brave 
Andronicos Ducas. Leo emended the ecclesiastics hj vio*» 
lating the rule of the Greek church in the repetition of 
marriage. His wife Tlieophano was succeed^ bj his 
mistress Zoe, who, dying in bar turn, was buried in tho 
church o£ Saint Zoe, that posterity may mistake her for 
the canonized patroness. Astrcdogic calculations decided 
him to wed Eudocia, and when her death broke the 
spell, the spousals of a second Zoe called ferth the exr* 
communication of the patriarch Nicholas, which was met 
on the part of Leo by an edict o£ banishment^ and the 
threat of a decree ibr the permission of four living wives. 

Alexander, the weak and luxurious brother <tf Lee 
ascribed the good fortune of his accession, as the guardian 
of the infant Constantine (91^)9 to some talismanic pto^ 
perty in a stone boar which stood in the circus ; and the 
vestments and chalices of St. Sophia were profaned in a 
Sestival to its honpur. Having sacrificed also to intemper* 
ance, he became himself the victim (91?) ; and the double 
pre£ctiott of the royal astrologer was completed by the 
conspiracy and fall of Constantine Ducas. 

That she might be enabled to turn her whole fiirce 
a^nst the formidable power of the Bulgarians, Zoe cod* 
aented^to sign an inglorious treaty with the SaiBoena. She 
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armed the Patzinaees, a Tartar clan» and sent herself an 
army under Leo Phoca». His defeat was followed bj his 
xeTolt» his captivityi and his Uindness* An intrigue em* 
powered the high admiral Bomanus to snatch the reins rf 
empire (919) : he immured in a convent the empress 
regent and degraded the prince her son, whom he had pro- 
fessed to accept as the partner of the throne» to the fifkb 
rank in the college of princes. 

While in Italy the provinces of Apulia and Calabria 
threw off their dependence on the Grecian empire, the 
Bulgarians extended their ravages to the walls of the 
Bysantine palace (926). Romanus conferred with Simeoa 
jGrom his gidley, and his son Peter received the hand of the 
princess Irene, the grand-daughter of Romanus, as the 
pledge of peace. 

The Saraceni($-fleet, under Leo the Tripolitan, sustained 
a total discomfiture from John Radinos (9^9) : on the soil 
of Asia J(^n Curcuas pushed his successes towards Arme- 
nia, and once more enlarged the boundaries of the eastern 
empire : the kingdom of the Arabs tottered and fell to 
pieces under seven jietty princes with the title of emirs 
(938--41), and oriental Rome was relieved of a potent 
enemy by the extinction of the Bagdat caliphs in the person 
ofAlRhadi. 

A horde of Rossi or Russians entering the Bospborus, 
their vessels were destroyed by Theophanes through the 
means of the Greek fire (94>1). Ingar, their king^ 
with difficulty escaping from the wreck and ruin of 
his host. To balance this victory, the services of John 
Cnreuas were lost to the empire, and the scourge of the 
Saraoens incurred disgrace as the punishment of ambiuous 
designs. Of this general it is recorded, that having wastec 
Diarbec, and ^red neither woman nor child, he ap 
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proacfaed Edessa ; and offered to the Caliph Al Motaki a 
number of Arab soldiers, in exchange for a handkerchief 
supposed to bear the impression of the face of Christ. 
The caliph sent the handkerchief, and formed a new army 
of the rescued captives. 

The vigour of Romanus in the field was contrasted by 
the fondest folly in his household. Having lost his son 
Christopher, he raised his grandson, a boy of sixteen, to 
the patriarchate. The youthful prelate disgraced himself 
and his order by the introduction of grotesque songs into 
the solemn services of the churdi, and by suddenly retiring 
from the most awfiil ceremony, in order to visit the stall of 
some particular &vourite in his stud of two thousand 
horses. 

Constantine, the recluse and the student, was urged by 
his wife, the daughter of Romanus, to place her beside him 
on his rightfol throne. She contrived to engage the sur- 
viving sons of Romanus in a conspiracy against their 
father. They conveyed him in a monk's habit to an 
island in the Propontis. While fondly dreaming of 
empire, they awoke to find themselves the instruments of 
the secret and superior policy of Constantine : by the con- 
trivance of their sister Helena they were forced to take the 
tonsure, and were sent to share the penitential meals of the 
father whom they had deposed; and who, with a fantastical 
austerity, perhaps assumed to cover an intention of regain- 
ing his power, which he several times attempted, chose to 
be summoned to his scanty board by a boy exercising a 
scourge. 

Helena, in the name of Constantine, really administered 
the affairs of the empire, assisted by the favourite minister 
Joseph Bringas. 
• The eastern empire was now attacked by Chabdan, emir 
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4}{ Alqppo, who was opposed by Bardas Phocas, with 
vaxious success. The Saracens also experienoed defeat 
£rom the Aiture emperors, Basillus and Nicephorus Phocaa^ 
both in Syria and Italy^ but, becoming in their turn con- 
^erors, agreed to a convention. 

With the princes of the Western empire Constahtine 
maintained a good understanding. The pompous yet 
puerile mummery of the Byzantine court at this period is 
exemplified in the reception of Luitprand, bishop of 
Cremona. Carried into the presence chamber on the 
shoulders of two eunuchs, he saw before the throne, which 
was supported. by golden lions, a tree of copper laden with 
birds of gold : by machinery it was so contrived that the 
lions roared and the birds warbled their appropriate notes. 
The ambassador was directed to make a prostration ; and 
on raising his face from the ground he beheld the throne 
elevated to the height of the ceiling, and the emperor, who 
was seated upon it, dressed, as by magic, in robes of more 
gorgeous splendour, 

Constantino, though indolent in state affairs and addicted 
to wine, had cultivated a taste for literature; and has left 
works of research and value on the laws and agriculture of 
the empire. The preservation of the secret of the Greek 
fire was^an object of his most sedulous anxiety. After 
being coined for four centuries to the Eastern Romans, 
it was at last acquired by the Saracens, and employed 
against the Crusaders in the time of Bichard-coeur-de« 
lion. The secret of extinguishing it was discovered by 
the French. 

A poisoned cup, presented by his daughter-in-law Theo- 
phano, is thought to have harbingered the accession of his 
son Romanus, who seems to have possessed no other 
tnerit but the beauty of his face and figure. His tune 
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mm speoi at the Ant, the bow-htiiit, and the teniiis-eoufi. 
Tbt dnmgbly wkkh die had id skiUulIy taoipered for kk 
ittber, was bj Theophano admiiuatcred ta the lipa of hor 
Itoiband. 

Governing, at first, in the 'name of her mfiuit 80i|^ 
Banl and CoDStaatine, abe soon gave her hand to Nice- 
phoms Phoeas, a distinguished general and a devotee (96S). 
In the former character he conquered Crete ami Cyprus^ 
lepttked the Saracens in lesser Asia and Syria, and bronght 
the gates of Tarsus in triumph to Constantinople (966) ^ 
in the latter he wore a hair shirt, and held frequent faata. 

It was bjr these symbols of an unworldly and mortified 
spirit, that he deceived Joseph Brii^^ as to his ambitious 
views, till the fi»led and astonished statesman found htmr- 
self immured within the walls of a cloister* 

Nicephoros treated the Western emjHre with contonpt^ 
and reproved the Pope for givuig Otbo the titl^ of emperor 
of the Romans. Towards the latter he was guixrv of the 
roost unmanly treachery ; murdering those Germans whom 
Otho had sent to receive the princess Theophano, as the 
betrothed wife of his son. OUio, in revenge, conquered 
Apulia and the remaining possessions of the Eastern 
Romans in Italy. 

Vanity and parsimony contended in Nieephorus. While 
the people shouted in the streets the titles of '^ star of the 
earth ^ and *^ living sun,^^ his court was a medley q£ rays 
and jewels, and he availed himself of a season, when Con- 
stantinople was visited at once by blood, famine, and pesti- 
lence, to increase his hoards. 

Deformed in his person, Nieephorus was supplanted in 
Ae affections of the empress by J(^n Zimisees, general of 
the East, who murdered him in his chamber ; John and 
his band having been admitted by a ladder of ropes, whUi 
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WBS let dowa to the boat from a window «f the ynhnr 
(969). 

Zimisces was denied admission to the church of St. 
Sophia by the patriarch, who insisted on his separation 
irom Theophano : she was accordingly banishedi after ^hiI- 
litions of impotent rage* 

Theophano^ her ^Ider daughter by Bomaous, was, at 
last, married to Otho !!•, who subdued Italy and Rome to 
the German yoke, 

A revolt of Bardas Phocas, nephew to the late emperor^ 
was quelled by Bardas Schlerus, who also routed Weneesr 
laus and the Russians* On his return to the Nordb, 
Wencedaus was slain while marching through the eoantry 
of the Patzinaces, and succeeded by Vladimir his son. 

The troops of the East having been beaten in Asia, 
under the ^' grand domestic,^' Zimisoes marched in person, 
subdued Mesopotamia, took Nisibis and Amida, and x^ 
duced ^"^^ caliph to pay tribute. An indignant exclanoka* 
tion a^ the sight of the palaee of the eunuch Basilius, 
occasioned his being taken off by poison (979)* 

The sons of Bomanus and Theophano ascended the 
throne together. Bardas Schlerus having revolted, cob* 
nected himself with the Saracens, and defeated Pet« the 
eunuch ; and Bardas Phocas, who had beoA thrown into priaon^ 
was released and placed at the head of an army to oppose 
him. Schlerus> defeated and wounded, fled to the Sanacen 
caliph, who put him in chains. Esci^ng firom hi& dma- 
jgeon^ he was again imprisoned by Phocas, who was a m- 
cond time in rebellion ; but the latter being vanquished 
9xA slain by the two emperors in parson, he was odo( 
minns liberated, and tendered his submission* 

To recover from Otho II. the Eastern provinces in luly, 
Basil bribed the assistance of ibe SMSiflena under Ahmd* 

K 5 
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casein. Otho defeated at Basantello, in Calabria, fled by 
mistake to an Eastern galley, where he was detained a 
prisoner. His empresss Theophano, sending a ransom for 
him, Otho^ on the approach of his Mends, threw himself 
into the sea, -and joined them by swimming. He then 
pillaged Beneventum, retreated to Rome, made his chan- 
cellor Gerbert pope, died, and was succeeded by his son^ 
Otho III., a boy only ten years old (983). 

Anna, the younger sister of Basil and of Others wife, 
Theophano, gave her hand to Vladimir, grand duke of 
Russia, who introduced into his dominions the religion of 
his bride. 'i*he brazen image of Perun, worshipped at 
{f ovogorod as the god of thunder, was beaten with clubs 
and thrown into the river. 

A military magistrate, with the title of Catapan, had 
been appointed to reside at Bari, and govern Apulia and 
Calabria; but his despotism prepared the way for the 
final separation of that part of Italy known by the name 
of Magna Graecia, and a small band of Norman pilgrims, 
who were paying their devotions at Monte Gorgano, 
assisted Males, an Apulian nobleman, to hoist the standard 
of revolt. 

In the East the title of Bulgaroctonos, or the Bulga- 
rian-slayer, was earned by the cruelty as well as the valour 
of Basil. Fifteen thousand prisoners were deprived of 
their eyes and sent back to their country, each hundredth 
man being left a single eye, that he might guide the ninety- 
nine (1013). It is said that Samuel, the Bulgarian king, 
fell dead with horror at the sight. Basil, having defeat^ 
the army of his successor, Ladislaus, received the submis- 
sion of his widow, Maria, and carried with him in triumph 
to Constantinople the two daughters of Samuel, and the 
treasures of the Bulgarian kings. 
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' At this time the foundation of the crusades was laid by 
the passage of pilgrims to the holy sepulchre^ who spread, 
on their return^ complaints of the oppressions of the 
Saracens. The period of Basil's reign is also rendered 
remarkable by the introduction of the Arabian numerals, 
which were made known in Europe by Gerbert, pope Sil- 
vester (1066).- 

The death of Basil was succeeded in three years by that 
of his weak and luxurious brother, who had subverted the 
wise economic refimns of Basil, and put out the eyes of 
his ablest generals. Constantino had three daughters; 
Eudocia and Theodora, who took the veil, and Zoe. The 
hand of the latter was offered, together with the sceptre, to 
Romanus Arg]rrus, on pain of the loss of his eyes if he refused 
them. His wife Helen retiring to a nunnery, he accepted 
the more pleasing alternative ; but after sustaining a defeat 
from the Saracens near Aleppo, was poisoned by his con- 
sort, that she might elevate her private chamberlain to the 
throne. Michael defeated the Saracens in Sicily by George 
Maniaces, and suppressed a Bulgarian revolt ; but becom- 
ing subject to fits of epilepsy, retired to a cloister : and the 
empress invested with the purple his cousin, Calaphates, 
who proved ungrateful, and rewarded her with exile. The 
|>eople, who revered her as a princess of the Basilian race, 
avenged her cause, forced the palace, and deprived 
Calaphates of his eyes : and^ Zoe re-ascended the throne 
with her sister Theodora, whom she had called from the 
shade of the monastery. But the union of the two imperial 
wters was soon dissolved. Zoe took for her partner and 
husband a nobleman of the name of Constantino. 

George Maniaces having revolted, was defeated and slain 

-by Stephen Sebastophorus, so styled, from his bearing, by 

virtue of his office, the <^ august ^ image of the emperor. 
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An invmon of the Russians w«s repulsed; but tbe Turks, 
wlu) had rendered themselves terrible to the Saracen caliphit 
JUsaulted Syria. Katacalon ciit off their army by a 
•tratagem, but suffered an overthrow from a second band 
whtoh ravaged Media, and was wounded and tiJjieti prisoeer 
in a battle with the Fatzinaces, who had overrun Bulgai ia, 
and were with di£Sculty repressed by the aid of an army of 
baptiaed barbarians. 

'^''gyrus, son of Males, having been appointed Catapaa 
in Italy, attempted to bribe the Normans, and assassinalad 
Srcgo their leader; but was vanquished by Humfry h» 
successor, who rapidly extended the Norman dominina 
(1061). 

The abandoned Zoe at this time ceased to be an empress 
and became a saint. C^tain mushrooms, which grefr 
round her grave, were regarded by her husband as mkaeu* 
lous types of her holiness (1054). 

The patriarch Michael completed the divisiim between 
the Greek and Latin ehurches, and the pope''s legates' 
solemnly deposited an anathema on the altar of Santa 
Sophia. The emperor endeavoured in vain to prevent the 
breach, from a desire to obtain tbe asaistanoe of the Pope 
in checking the advance of the Normans. 

Constantino finding himself near bis end, bequeathed 
the empire to Nicephorus, who commanded in Bulgaria ; 
but hearing that Theodora had issued from her sedusiony 
and proclaimed heiself empress of the East, &inted at the 
tidings, and the swoon was death. 

The restored empress (Theodora, 1054) defended (be 
frontiers with success, but lost Otranto to the Nennaas. 
in her expired the Macedonian dynasty wliicb the first 
Basil had founded. The court eunuobs bad reeommended 
to her choice a veteran warcioff, but deoi«pid and moam^ 
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petent in affairs^ under whom they expected to reUun their 
ascendancy. 

The revolt of Theododus, the cousin of Constantine^ 
was quelled by the Palatine troops ; but in Italy, Robert, 
brother of Drogo, the successor of Humfry, conquered 
Reggio, and assumed the style of Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria. The nobles, disgusted by Michael, offered the 
purj^ to Satacalon, which he declined in favour of Isaac 
Comnenus ; and uniting his arms with the latter, defiea|;ed 
Michael <m the pkdns of Phrygia. The patriardi ab- 
solved the people from their allegiance, and a deputation 
of bishops admonished Michael to abdicate the throne. 
** What," said the hesitating emperor, " will you give me 
in exchange for my crown ?" '* An eternal diadem,^' was 
the characteristic reply. A cowl concealed his regret and 
CBsused his safety (1057). 
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Isaac began his administration (1067) by a. scrutiny 
into the revenues of the ecdesiastics. It is said that his 
resolution of taking the monastic habit was hastened by a 
flash of lightning, which struck a tree near his person. His 
brother John resigned the oSetei purple to his friend 
Constantine ( 1059). 

The body of Isaac, after his death, being converted to 
pellucid water, the priest represented it as a judgment 
upon him for laying irreverent hands on the treasures of 
the church. 

Prompted by an ill-judged penuriousness^ Constantine 
disbanded ] his best troops. The Seljukian Turks (so 
called from their first prince, Selgiouk), who had quitted the 
banks of the Oxus, and forced their way through Persia 
into Media and Armenia, ravaged with impunity the 
Asiatic provinces, under Togrul-bey, their leader ; while 
the Normans of Italy invested Bari, the almost only remain- 
ing fortress in the hands of the Eastern Romans. The 
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Isaac Comnenus, 1057 ; Constantine fDucas) X. ; Eudo- 
da ; Ronianus (Dif^ents) IV. ; Michael (Parapi^ 
naces) VIL ; Andranicus ; Constantine XIL ; Nice* 
phoms (Botaniates) IIL ; Alexius Comnenus; John 
Comnenus ; Manuel Comnenus ; Alexius Comnenus IL ; 
Andronicus Comnenus, 1183-5. 
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Uzians, or Utzes^ a Tartar tribe, penetrating finom northern 
Asia, and the countries beyond the Danube, were met by 
Constantino, at the head of a feeble army, after the solemn 
proclamation of a fast ; but the plague, which thinned the 
Uzian ranks, saved the honour of the emperor, and an onset 
of the Bulgarians completed their destruction. 

The oppressions, exercised by the Saracens of Jerusalem 
on the Christian residents and pilgrims, were averted by 
Constantino through the means of money, advanced to 
defray the expense of fortifying a fourth part of the city. 
At his death the title of Augustus devolved on his three 
isons, Michael, Andronicus, and Constantine. 

The regency was directed by the empress widow, Eudo- 
cia (1067) ; who, being conspired against by Romanus, 
one of her generals, condemned him to the scaffold ; where, 
struck with his personal beauty, she transferred him to her 
throne and bed ; after having contrived to withdraw from 
the hands of the patriarch Xiphilin a paper in which she 
had bound herself to abstain from a second marriage, by 
the artful feint that his brother would be the object of her 
choice. 

Romanus, after displaying great valour against the 
armies of the Seljukian Turks, who had taken Amorium 
and plundered Galatia, was betrayed by the jealousy of his 
nobles into^the hands of their sultan. Alp Arslan. On his 
liberation and return, he was opposed by the Caesar, John 
Ducas, brother of the late emperor, on behalf of the three 
sons of Constantine ; defeated in two battles, ensnared into 
a capitulation, and deprived of his eyes so unskilfully, that 
he died under the operation. The empress, Eudocia, was 
secluded in a monastery, where she composed a sort of 
4^antheon, interspersed with heroic anecdotes, entitled 
'' Ionia;' 
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John Ducas after luvmg raited to the throne hk ne- 
pheWy who was governed bj the eunueb, Nicephomes, 
joined in revolt against him with Ursel the Nonxian, but 
was overpowered in a battle hj Alexius Comnettus. The 
Bulgarians were reduced.by Sanonitas, and the Servians by 
Kicephorus Bryennius. 

Pope Grregory the Sevoith at this tine fulminated an 
excommunication i^inst the hearers of wedded priests ; 
maintained the sole right of the pope to imperial orna- 
ments ; and formed the ^^ papal dictate/* by which, as head 
of the church, he claimed the right of dqming sovereigns at 
will (]076j. Gregory summoned Henry the Fourth, em^ 
peror of Germany» to appear before him, and answer to a 
charge of selling ecclesiastical prefennents. The latter 
declared Gregory d^osed; but finding that the Saxons 
and German bishops adhered to the Pope, submitted to 
repair to Rome (1077). Barefooted and clothed in sack- 
cloth, he waited two days in an open court exposed to the 
filling snow, and was at length admitted to tender the im- 
perial homage at the fiaet of the haughty pontiff, who sate 
upon a throne with his paramour, Matilda, the wife suc- 
cessively of the Duke of Lorrain and Guelph of Bavaria, 
reclining at his side. Henry knelt, retired, and forgot his 
fealty. Matilda made the Pope sovereign of her doiut- 
nions, which induded about a third of Italy, and com« 
prehended what is called the patrimony of Saint Peter* 

Michael meantime amused himself with the subtleties of 
grammar. A bold conspirator interrupted these studies 
by approaching with a Turkish army, by the way of ChaJ- 
cedon ; and on Michael taking the cowl, was aeoepted by 
the synod and the saiate (1071). 

This usurper (Andionieus), after aop pi e s s ing tfame re- 
bellions, was compelled to follow the example of MichaeL 
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The Aty wat snrprised by Alcodiig, die aeo of John Com* 
nenos; « gate being secredj opened by the gwriwn, and 
Ae fleet secured by George Pidiedogas, the moestor of 
the line of PadAokgi. 

Bbbeit Gttiseard, leader of the Ncntnang, who had oeiK 
qoered Sieily, irritated at the refusal of an imperial mar- 
riage fiir bis daughter, crossed the sea^ aceompanied by his 
lieroic irife Gaita, xinder pretence of supporting an impofr- 
tel*, calling himself Michael Dneas, and attadied Dynhar 
chium, or Durazzo, which was defended by George Paheo- 
logus. Alexius adTanoed to raise the siege. The Barangi^ 
or battle-axe guards, reinforced by Danes and English 
ilying from the baittle of Hastings, broke through the 
Norman line, but were stopped by the valour of Gniscard 
and the prowess of Gaita, who, although wounded, reAised 
to quit die field, and encouraged the Normans fay her voioe 
and her example. The Barangi were cut to pieces : some 
of them sought refuge In a neighbouring church tower, but 
it yielded to their weight, and crushed them. The field of 
battle ¥ras that of Pharsalia. Durasao was taken ; and 
Kobert Guiscard, returning to Italy, left his son Bohe- 
mond in Bpirus, who again discomfited Alexias; bat 
suffered an overthrow at Larissa^ and repassed the sea (1084). 

The Patzinaces and Sarmatians, after defeatii^ and 
slaiying Pacurianus and Branus, two of the best generals 
of Alexius, were diedied and discomfited by Manro Kata- 
oakm; but re«enterii^ the eastern territory, aided by a 
Paulician heretic named the ^stammerer,*' overcame 
Absdns in person, who hardly ensaped from the field of 
battle. Continuing, however, to make head against them,, 
and undismayed by the loss of several battles, he at last 
overthrew tbem in one decisive aelaon, and destroyed their 
aimy (1090). 
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. While Zachas, a Turkish pirate, swept the Archipelago, 
a host of adventurers, who had hoisted the standard of the 
cross, under Peter the hermit and Walt» the pennyless, 
fought their way through Hungary to the walls of Con- 
atantinople, after leaving behind them many of their num- 
ber victims to the rage of the inhabitants of the countries 
which they had pillaged. The prudent Alexius, though he 
relieved their wants, yet Ending that they plundered and 
laid waste his suburbs, encouri^ed their advance upon the 
Turks, who cut them to pieces (1095). 
. Grodfr^, Duke of Lorrain, after, selling Bouillon, 
liis paternal inheritance, to the bishop of Liege, led a 
better disciplined army by the same route. Hugh, brother 
to the king of France, with Robert of Normandy and 
other barons, crossing the sea to join Godfrey of Bouillon, 
were seized by John Ducas, duke of Durazzo, and sent to 
Constantinople* Godfrey encamped under its walls with a 
vast army, three hundred thousand in number, found no 
difficulty in obtaining their liberation ; and the alacrity of 
Alexius was equally prompt in relieving himself by sup- 
plies of provisions, of his formidable guests. He had, 
however, the art to persuade Raymond of Toulouse, Bohe- 
mond, and other o£ the crusading princes, to do him 
homage, and swear fealty to the Eastern diadem. 

The crusaders, after being surrounded and nearly famished 
by the Turks, defeated their army and took Antioch. 
But as Alexius, on the pretext of suppressing the piracies 
of the Archipelago, had failed to second their effi>rts, they 
reftised to deliver to him the city. Bohemond became its 
prince and extended its domains. 

Jerusalem was, at length, taken by storm, and the men, 
women, and children put to the swi»rd (1099). The tears 
of humiliation shed by them, while prostrated before the 
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holy sepulchre, could not wash out the stain of that inno- 
cent blood which they had poured out like water, as an 
acceptable offering to him who said *' that he did not come 
to destroy men's lives, but to save them.^' Godfrey was 
made king of the holy city, but refused to be crowned 
except with a diadem of thorns. 

Within four years near half a million of new adven- 
turers arrived under the Byzantine walls. A corps of 
thirty thousand Italians, led by an archbishop, plundered 
the palace, and had the insolence to kill a tame lion^ of 
which the emperor was fimd* The supplies of provisions 
were not stinted, and some auxiliary light horse escorted 
their advance under Raymond of Toulouse. These, and 
numbers who followed them, were cut off and difspersed on 
their road to Palestine. If the treachery of which Alexius 
is accused be well founded, it cannot be denied that it was 
somewhat provoked. In subtlety as a politkian, indeed, 
he far overmatched the reckless champions of the cross, 
since, by their means, he recovered Nice, Rhodes, Chios, 
Smyrna, and other possessions of the empire, without risk- 
ing in 4;he enterprise either his troops or his treasures. 

Released from his captivity among the Turks, Bohe- 
mond made war on Alexius (1105). His fleet, assisted l^ 
that of the Pisans and Florentines, was incapable of re- 
sisting the navy of the Eastern Romans, which launched the 
Grecian fire. Beaten on shore by Alexius, in Cilicia, 
Bohemond feigned to be dead, and was conveyed in a coffin 
to Italy. Landing in Corfti, he sent this message to 
Alexius : ^^ Bohemond is alive, and as much thine enemy 
as ever.'^ To counteract Bohemond's representations re- 
specting his conduct in the crusade, Alexius released three 
hundred European gentlem^ from the dungeons of Egypt, 
and sent them to Italy and France. 
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Bohemoad, m vain endecvmniiig to raise a Wcaten 
fnuade agaimt die Owmk emperor, besieged Durano^ 
where he was watdied by Alfflciua with a fleet aad army. 
Bednoed to exti«»itieB» he obtained feod fiir his army bj 
consenting to a tnaty, whidi was signed at Antioch. 

To oppose the threatened hostility of Bdiemond's cousin, 
Taacred, who sueoeeded him, Alesitus sent Manuel to gain, 
by presents, the count of Tripoli and Baldwin of Ja-usa- 
Jem. But the death of Tancred leieasing faim firona lib 
enemy, his attention wia dcawn to the incursions of the 
Turks, who ^feated Kamozes in Bithynia. Alexins feU 
«n the rear of the Tttrldsh army, which he discomfited 
(1115). 

His life was shortened by the gofot. When on his 
dcath-bed, the empres s Irene urged him to alter the sucoea- 
aion in fiivour of his daughter, Anna Comnena. Beodvii^ 
BO other answer than an exclamation on the vanity of the 
world, she exclaimed ^^yon die, ^& you have lived, a hypo- 
crite*' (1118). 

Anna dierished no resentment against her father ; tot in 
her elegant history ^ hk idgn entitled <^ Alexis,'* she 
displays a rhetorical ambition to heighten his character and 
actions; but she migaged her husband, Bryennius, in a 
revolt against her brother, and when the plot &iled thrcmgh 
his dilatory measures, passiematdy ejaculated, '^ It was I, 
and not an imbecile coward, who should have worn the 
nanly babSimettts*'^ 

John was about to seine his sister's palace and confiscate 
lier treasures in behalf of Axuch, his fiivourite Tud^ish 
alave» who nobly refiised the gift, inlenoeded in her favour^ 
and obtained her pardon* 

John, leading his army against ihe Tnrks^ conqnered 
Fhrygia, and took I^aadicea and Sosopolis. He 
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soonided bjr hu brother Imic, the Sdbastoonrtw; « dignity^^ 
like that of Protoeebttsto^ mtented hj Alexitt«» to lewud 
the sernees of those whose neanieili to the throne excited 
his jealousy. Ifiaae afterwards plot^ i^unst his life, aad 
was imprtsoned* Wonaded ia a battle with the Patatnace^i 
John was yet vktprious ; the Barangi hewing into pieoee 
with their axes die waggons and other bagjp^^ and open* 
ing a passage to the enemy^s camp. Having subdued iho 
Hungarians and SenrianSy he sent an embassy to Mars- 
burg, to excite the Western powors against the Normans 
4>f Najdes. 

His policy was, howev^^ usually less conspicuous than 
his valour. The Doge of Venice^ refused some title of 
honour at the Eastern courts withdrew his commeroe and 
auxiliary fleets from the ports of Grreeee^ and war waS' 
made on Antioch^ when a marriage would have united it 
to his domini(»is. Raymond of Poictiers, reeommended 
by Fulk king of Jerusalem, espomed Constance the heiress 
of Antioch, and, aided by Leon, prince of Armenia^ 
opposed John, who took Antiooh, and redueed it to a fief 
of the empire. Pressing dbe Turks in Neo^caesarea, he 
oifended his nephew John, the son of Isaac, by desiring 
him to dismount and give his hofse to an Italian knighi^ 
who was on foot. John demanded admittance into thfe 
«ity, and his defection which saved the fortress, was w^ 
warded by broad lands and a fair bride ; and firom the 
alliance of a Turkish lady with a Greek deserter and Chris- 
tian renegade Mahomet the seeond traced his descent 

A poisoned arrow, which dropped from his quiver and 
wounded his wrist, while struggling with a wild boar, out 
short the life of John the Fair (114S)* The title was 
given him in irony ; as he was swarthy of oomplexioa mmI 
etnnied in fttatur& Of hie tw» mm he peefiMfied thft 
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younger, Manuel, to succeed him, and the elder, Isaac, 
was forced to be contented with the title of Sebastocrator. 

The reign of John is signalized by the orthodoxy of 
Leo Stipiotes, patriarch of Constantinople, who burned 
alive four heretics of the Bogomilian persuasion in the 
square of St. Sophia : an action blamed by the civil 
lawyers of the time so far only as it tr^ched on the secular 
department. 

The generals of Manuel compelled the submission of 
Baymond, who had again seized Antioch. The emperor'^s 
sister, Maria, imprisoned her husband Koger Caesar, who 
attempted to possess himself of the throne during the 
absence of Manuel, in a campaign against the Turks in 
Cilicia; but she died before she could receive the thanks of 
her returning brother (1147). An army of crusaders, led 
by the emperor Conrad and Lewis of France, again 
menaced the East. Conrad, arriving first at Constanti- 
nople, lost many men and horses by encamping near a 
stream, which rose in the night and inundated its banks. 
Manuel, following the policy of Alexius, supplied Conrad 
with vessels, and incited Lewis, on his arrival, to trace the 
march of the Germans. They were met on their return, 
harassed by Turkish ambuscades and wasted by famine. 
Conrad after being entertained by .Manuel during the 
winter rejoined Lewis in Asia, who was baffled before 
Damascus and Ascalon. 

Manuel having engaged to wed Mdisenda of Tripoli, 
forsook her for Maria of Antioch. The ravages by the 
Tripolitans of the isles of Greece avenged the wrongs of 
Melisenda. 

Manuel refusing the suit of Roger, count of Sicily, 
who sought the hand of a daughter of'" the Comnenian 
house, the latter made war upon him. The Nomuumo- 
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Sjcilian mnj ravaged Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, while 
the fleet under George, admiral of Sicily, took Corfu; 
rescued Louis VIL of France, who had been intercepted 
by the Greeks on his return firom an unfortunate crusade, 
and insulted Constantinople. Manuel, however, raised a 
great armament, swept the seas, took nineteen of the 
Sicilian galleys, recovered Corfu, reduced Apulia and Cala- 
bria, and aimed at the re-conquest of Italy and the 
whole Western empire. But the Pope, Alexander III. 
resuming his alliance with the German emperor^ Frederic 
Barbarossa, Manuel's hopes were disappointed; and the 
Venetians were provoked by the confiscation of their 
merchandize to pillage the coasts of Dalmatia and Greece; 

Manuel pressed the Hungarians successfully ; but lost 
his army in his last campaign with the Turks, and only 
saved his person through the generosity of the sultan. 

By his marriages with Bertha of Germany and Maria, 
a French princess of Antioch^ Manuel, had a son, who 
succeeded him, and two daughters. . Eudocia was [detected 
in a tender connexion with Andronicus^ the son of Isaac 
the Sebastocrator and the grandson of Alexius Comnenus ; 
remarkable for his athletic and well-proportioned form. 
Andronicus was imprisoned twelve years; broke his 
prison ; was retaken, and again escaped with the help of 
Eudocia ; was intercepted by a party of Wallachians ia 
Polish Russia, and eluded their grasp, leaving . a stafi^ 
accoutred with his cap and mantle, in his {dace ; gained 
the confidence of the grand Duke by his dexterity in 
chasing boars and elks, and wrested the pardon of Manuel 
by his services in engaging the aid of the Russians* for the 
invasion of Hungary, and by his valour in the assault of 
Zeinlin. 

Andronicus afterwards received a command on the Cili- 
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firoBtier ; a tort ef hosottfaUe bamdunent, on aeoount 
of his op|Miting the marriage cf Maimd^s daughter -wUh 
Bek {vinoe of Hungary. la this post he ooatrived to 
emmaie the affeotioiM of Philij^a, daughter {£ Raymond 
of PoilDu, Latin prinee of Antioeh, and sister o£ the 
empress Maria. Threatened by Manuel, he wei^ on a 
pilgrimage to Palestine; carried off Theodora, the qneen 
of Jerusalem, widow of Baldwin III., and took refage 
among the Turks c^ Asia-Minor. The governor of 
TrdUxond surprised the que^a and eonv<^ed her to Coi&«- 
stantiBople. Andronieus flowed; made hts suhmfioion 
widi a ^am about his neck ; was reooaciled to the empe- 
ror and to the ehurch ; and aUbwed to cetire to Oenoe, a 
town of Pontns. 

Manuel was an cxtraoxdiiiary ^eonq^und of energy 
and effiafikiacy: hardy in the £eldi And voluptuous in 
the palaee. His prowess neBaiads us «f the knights re- 
4Kirded in the chivalrous nwcianoes conneeted «wkb hig 
times. He cut hta way akae thvou^ a squadron of five 
hundred Turks^ and returned to bis eamp with four 
prisoners tied to the rings of his saddle. Saymand, who 
was ealled the Hercules of Antiach, was unable to wield 
his lance and budkler. 

The empress Maria, on Manuel's death (.1180), 4k8« 
sumed thesre^c^, hut resigned 'the xekis of government 
to« favourite kinsman. Mary, ;the sister jof Alexius, a 
youth of foorteim, er^^ged her >hushaad the Cosa];, who 
was «n Italian, in a revolt. The two .parties foi^ht in the 
jMdace aqt^iaiie, a&d tine rdidbataod a gi^.in ;the^httrc}i of 
St. S^hia. 

AadaeBieps» having won thejCoa^eoce of the ^patriar^ch 
by letters, in which he compared himself to Davi^i vjas 
aMo^ad by vtheJeet to £hmsta&tisnple. .Pr^nfeasing Inm- 
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self to be merely the gaardian of Alexius, he directed his 
coronation, and swore allegiance to him with the elements 
of the eucharist in his hands (1183). Having then 
secured his person he strangled him with the bow-string. 
The mother was arraigned on the charge of treasonable 
intelligence with the king of Hungary, condemned to the 
same death, and her body thrown into the sea. 

While Andronicus displayed both wisdom and equity 
m many parts of his administration, reformed the venality, 
of the courts of justice, and abolished the pillage of ship- 
wrecks, he endeavoured to exterminate all the adherents of 
the late branch by forcing the judges to pronounce the 
bloodiest sentences. Those who fled he pursued to their 
places of refiige, and chastised . Nice, Sicily, and Cyprus 
for the shelter which they afforded to the exiles. The 
retribution, due to his inhuman ambition, and to the 
abuse of his uncommon natural gifts, was destined to come 
firom one of his intended victims. Isaac Angelus slew his 
executioner and took sanctuary in St. Sophia.* The city 
rose, and proclaimed him emperor. Andronicus, returning 
from an island in the Propontis, with Agnes, daughter of 
Xiouis VII. of France, and relict of Alexius, whom 
he had married, found the palace deserted and the people 
iB rebellion. The galley, into which he threw himself^ 
was overtaken, and he was dragged before Isaac in fetters* 
Abandoned to the slow tortures inflicted by a vengeful 
populace, he was carried through the streets on a camel, 
suspended between two pillars with the head downwards, 
and torn piecemeal (1185).. His only ejaculation: was 
** why do ye break a bruised reed ?^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Isaac (AngeluBj) II. 1186; Akadia (Ai^idm) IILr 
Alexius, IV.: Alexins (Murtzuhh) V.: BiMwin (of 
Flanders) L; Henty; Peter ofCourtenayi Yolandt;. 
Robert of Courtenay ; John ojr Brienne; Baldwin (of 
Courtenay) 11. ; Michael (Pakolomis) VIIL; Androni" 
ctts Paieohgus; Andronicus the Younger; John Ptdeo^ 
hgui; Manuel Pakologua; Jekn Pskologus II. ; Ccn^ 
Mantine (PaleologuaJ XLp 1448. 



Tfl£ grandeur of Eastern Rome, nrfiich shot ferth ft 
few vivid gleams under the djxiasty of the Comneni, was 
BOW fast {^Ummering to its extinction. It again struggfed 
with a momentary Maze under the foreign emperor of the 
Latin church, flashed a keen and transient light under the 
last of the Constantines, and was qu^iehed tst ever ia 
dnlness. ^ * 

After faiKng against the Turks, Isaac sent a 4eet 
j^inst Isaac Comnenus, who had made himself tyrant of 
Cyprus ; but it was routed by the pirate Maigarites. 

Frederic Barbarossa, to whom Isaac Angelus had refused 
iSie title of emperor, and who m a letter still ektant ddls 
him ^^ dog,^' marched with an army of Germasi crusaders 
through Thrace and Hungary to Constantinople. Isaac 
endeavoured to intercept and to destroy the troops, but 
they fought their way through his forces. Frederic made 
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aa imprattion oa the MahmwUns, tmt lost fau Jile ia At 
Cydatfs max Seleuda. 

Tbe <C9ces of Lwao fsreve divided between bii&ane, codkji 
and €omediatis« To Jsupplj his jauuxiage-leasty fe dcove 
the flocks and hei4» af tibe Bcdgaciens* 7heu: cbid^ 
^iiaoioes, eekoovle^ged fsallj to the Pgpe^iigiseed to receive 
a Iditiai patdeittfa, and aooepted with ^lalilude £reiQ hU 
hand the xight b£ oabung jaen^, and £be investitiixe ^ 
sedepende&t sovere^;nt7 (1186). Consfamrinw A^gehis^ a 
general of laaac, paid the usual ionEeitvace o£ unsuecessfol 
i!ebellian in being bUaded by neans 4if holding ce^ffet*- 
^tes i^-hot before theses. Another xeiM>lt» oondueted 
fay Alexias, Isaac's brother, and his wife Euphrosyae^ 
succeeded* 

Isaae was d^osed, arrested in his flight, dqpived -of his 
eyes, and confined in a tower. The son of Ismuv tmdm 
years of age, escaped to Venice. 

Alexins was uded by the masoiline genius .of Eophx^ 
syne: but the youthful son of Isaac cngi^ged inhisxausetlio 
Venetians, who, with the French and Latins, were engaged m 
u fourth cmsade. An armament, under the command oT 
B^oi&ee, Marfius of Montsenat, passed the Bos^horuft. 
The van was 1<^ by the Count of Phaders, whose troops ex* 
oelled in the use df the cross-bow : but Dandok, the blind 
Doge ef Venice, was the fixst who made good his l^^nig^^ 
The Anglo-Danish guards made a stout resistanefl^ and 
aitty squadrons of Greek cavalry enoompasaed the Frmdi 
divisions ; but the oity was talien by storm ; sad AlmdoB 
&d In a bark with some treasum and xeached a harbeur m 
Thrace. Isaac was liberated firom the tower, and his sop 
(Alexius IV.) seated on the thxone <IS03). 

It had been a condition that the liatiiis should encamp 
within the city. The young eoqpercHr had piewisii 
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!!00,000 marks of silver, provisiona for a year, and his as* 
sbtance in recovering the holy sepulchre. Seduced by his 
father to evade the engagement; he attempted to fire the 
fleet.' The popular fennent, from a dread of the vengeance 
of the crusaders, was increased by a conflagration within 
the walls, occasioned by some Flemings, who had entered 
the city, and in a fiinatical humour burnt a synagogue; 
Murtzulph, a prince of the house, of Ducas, was sent to 
allay the discontents; but availed himself of them to 
point out the odiousness of an alliance with the Latins. 
Hetuming to Alexius he treacherously advised him to 
escape by a private stair-case ; surprised him in the sub- 
terranean obscurity and dispatched him with a, club. The 
&ther also was made to disappear. 

Murtzulph then closed the gates and prepared for a 
vigorous resistance to the crusading army, visiting the 
posts in person with an iron mace in his hand. The 
French and Venetians were attacked by his fire-ships^ 
which they repulsed. The banner of the Virgin, the im- 
perial standard, was taken in a night sally of the besieged, 
and is shewn at Venice as a trophy and a relic. Three 
assaults were made fi'om without : the Venetians grappled 
the batteries with bridges, and forced their way with 
ispears, battle-axes, and swords. Four towiers were scaled, 
and the French knights on horseback, armed cap-a-pie, 
entered at the three gates (1S04). 

Murtzulph fled through the golden gate, and Baldwin, 
Count ef Flanders, was elected emperor of Constantinople 
imd the East, in a council, at which the Doge and the 
Pope's legates assisted. 

Venice took possession of the islands of the Greciaa 
aeas. French noblemen divided among them ancient 
43rteece. Villehardouin, who is the historian of these 
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events, became lord of Achaia ; Otho de la Roche, a Asr-- 
gundian, Duke of Athens; and Thessalonica was.exected 
into an independent kingdom nnder BoniJ&ce. 

Three principalities were founded hj the Greeks :^-<nie 
by Theodore Lascaris, son-in-law of Alexius the third, 
a man of enterprising genius, at Nicsa :in, Bithynia^ 
which governed Asia-Minor under the imperial name ; a 
second by Alexius, a lineal descendant . of the Comnenian 
house, at Trapezus or Trebizond, on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea (the princes of which sover^gnty subsequently 
exchanged the title of dukes for that of emperors) ; and a 
third, by Michael, a prince of the house of Angeli, which 
embraced JBtolia, Acarnania, and Epirus, and was termed 
the Despotate. 

Baldwin imprudently provoked the hostility of Joanni- 
dus, king of the Bulgarians, by. refusing his alliance, and 
claiming his submission as a rebel and vassal. The Bul- 
garian invasion was fitcilitated by a massacre of the dis- 
persed Latins, by the Greeks in the towns of Thrace^ 
and of the French and Venetians in Adrianople. Baldwin 
sent to recall his brother Count Henry, who had crossed 
the Hellespont; but took the field without him at. the 
head of only a hundred and forty knights and their , train 
of archers. Allured by a mock flight of the barbarian 
cavalry into a toilsome pursuit, he was surrounded, made 
captive, and murdered in prison (1205). The Latins 
were led off the field by Villehardouin, in , a style of 
retreat which has been compared with that of Xenophon. 

During the uncertainty of Baldwin's fate Henry ad- 
ministered the affairs of the state as regent (1206). Main- 
taining a double war against the Greeks of Asia and the 
Bulgarians of Europe, he reaped both honour and sucecss. 
The king of Bulgaria haying been stabbed in his teot^ 
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fASk piesMBg the siej^ of Tbessalemcft, Henry maiei 
peaee ynth iSn suoeesser, and witk tke Omk pnnoai qf 
Nice and Epunnr. PnNtmee and libecaEtj dbeeted Ibs 
JpiBffy. He intrasted die Qpeefo widi oS^ icyi wi cd the 
mpidit J- of the priests^ lAto had begun ti^ emaaokgt the 
i dien a tiop of landi' fbr the benefit rf the ehnrch^ and re^* 
^Bemd a reproof ftora Pc^ Innoeeot III. fer ba?iiig 
traced hiar throne on the right ef the patriarch's eham 
nis death took place at ThesiNitoraea, the j9MS soeceeding 
iihat in which Mttgna; Charta was signed in Engfamd 
(l«f6>. 

The Connt of Anxerre (Peter of dyuf tenay) was cteotcd to 
iheTacant throne bjryirtue of his* mairiagewitk Yofands^ a 
French'prlncess. Crossing the Alps with a hundred and fovty 
kni^ts and five thonsand snvhen^ he waa erowned by the 
handsT of PopeHoBoritis III. Having een£tioned with dw 
Venetians that thej shovdd transput hii» mdHmisiKm 
heyood the AdrmtKr, m return Sxt his reooimng in thek 
h^aif Dnrazxo^ from Theodore Angehis, the &spot df 
X^iruir, he was entangled in iStte monntaina after an inelfeD- 
txreassauh, made a prisoner, and &ei, or waa murdered 
nr pnson. 

In her ignorance of the fite ci Peter, his wile held the 
ragns of empire bni £ed inthin two yeara after the birdt 
of Baldwin, her yoongeat son. 

On PhSip of Coartenay^ the eldest sen ef Yola^de, 
de^oing the purple, the next brother, Bobert, sneceeded. 

In hkt reign^ Theodore Angdua expdObJ Pteme triiiia^ 
-iSSe ton ef Boniface^ fiwn The«saleiiie«!, and plaated his 
-Mradard on AdrieB0ple^ Jc^n Vataces, son-ni4aw «id 
'Mceessoref TheodMie' Laseark, scciired possessieit ef tfe 
fitoSnspoBty reduced the Venetian ishods, and delimtcd die 
^ibivtkay ef th^ Latin enpwr« 
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. OnB<»bertdyBig(lS28)Baldwmtheyoungest8onofYo- 
lande was consigned to the guarditttflhipof John of firkiiB^ 
who had commandfid a hundred thousand IjaAins in the fifth 

• 

crusade^ oonquerect iCgypt, and espoused Mary^ tho'^ueea 
of J^rusal^m. Under hia xegemy CSonstantinopIe was 
invested by Vataoef, empeior of Nioe^ and Assan, king of 
Bidgaria. John made a sally at the head of his cavalry 
and dispersed forty'-eight squadrons. The dtizens boerded 
the Tessds and twenty-five were eaptuied» Leavisg the 
wres of empire and die memory of his efploUs to his 
l^nncely ward^ he died m the habit of a Frsmoiscan friar. 

la the impov^hment of his treasury, Baldwin unde]&- 
iook in person a di^aoeful tour of mendicanqr to the 
aiurts of Soan^ Franoe, and En^^d. Having pawned 
to Venice the real crown of thornt, he persafkded IjOais 
IX. of Frano^ sumasied the saint, to zedeeili the 
ptsedess rdic* The saintly monarch advaneed to receive 
&e crawa as £» as Troyesiin .Champeg9% carried it 
4uoufjx Paris baie4bote^ reimtted to Baldwia 10,000 
asavks of ailYer» and remained in hiq>py igpooraAoe of the 
probable fact, that the thorns said to have c«nposed Chriat'a 
CEOvn of mockGoey, were simply the twisted leaveil of the 
acandmff> 

In the mean time Michael Faleplogua (the guardian of 
John Lasearis, grandson o£ Vataees emperor of Nice, whoea 
Btichael had deposed and bUnded) disturbed Baldwin, 
while eountii^ his gold, by surprising Constantini^ with 
a foeee of Genoese auxiUaries (1261)^ Baldwin, flying 
throngh the postern, drcqpped his buskins and rubied 
bcmnet, whidi with his sword and seeptre were carried to 
the oonqueroK ; and passed the time till the period of his 
death (1274) in wandering from court to court soliciting 
succours te dSstt his restorfttimi. Catluurme, the d a ughter 
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of his son Philip, was married to Charles of Valois, the 
farother of Philip the Fair. 

1 Michael, who had destroyed the eyesight of John 
Ijascaris, by the glare of a brazen vessel intensely heated, 
was excommunicated for the deed by the patriarch Arseniusf, 
and the latter withdrew into a virtuous exile. The 
hostility of Pope Urban IV. was paralysed by the 
proposition of a union with the Latin church (1274^. 
The Pope's nuncios arrived at Constantinople to absolve 
the schismatical clergy of the Greek church, estaUish the 
If ioene creed with its obnoxious improvements, and cany 
back the submission of the priesthood and people to the 
Homan supreme pontiff. The stubborn resistance of the 
Greeks was attempted to be subdued by whipping, muti- 
lation, and banishment. 

• His external measures had better success. The chief 
islands of the Archipelago were wrested from the Franks 
and the eastern side of the Morea was re-conquered. 
Charles of Anjou, who had taken Naples and Sicily, pre- 
pared to invade the Greek empire ; but his fleet and army- 
were recalled by an insurrection of the Sicilians, instigated 
by Michael. Eight thousand French were exterminated 
on the vigil of Easter by a massacre, commemorated ia 
history by the name of the Sicilian Vespers (1S82). The 
crown of Charles was transferred to Peter of Arragon; 
« The death of Michael left the throne vacant for his son 
(Andronicus PaTeologus, ISJSS), whom he had before asso- 
ciated in the empire. His first act, approved both by 
priests and people, was the dissolution of the union of the 
two churches. But Andronicus was the dupe of supersti* 
tious servility ; and restored to the patriarchate Athanasius, 
banished by the general popular voice ; in consequence of 
discovering an excommunication, which that prelate had 
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hidden in a pigeon's nest. The same prelate is said to 
have punished an ass, who had browzed on some lettuces 
belonging to the garden of a convent. 

. The invasion of the Catalans and the threatening aspect 
of the Ottoman power, impressed the necessity of strength- 
ening the feeble hands of Andronicus ; and Michael, his 
associated son, was acknowledged for twenty-five years as 
the second emperor. On the death of the latter, the 
grandson of Andronicus, a dissipated youth, revolted with 
the intelligence of John Cantacuzene, and, after three civil 
wars, compelled his abdication (13^8). It was followed by 
his retirement into a monastery, where he died unda: the 
name of Antony the monk (1382). 

The defeat which the younger Andronicus sustained 
jrom the Turks, his neglect of forms, and his mixture of 
national and barbaric dresses, were thought ominous of the 
decline of the empire. Intemperate habits hastened his 
end. He had been twice married : to Agnes, daughter of 
the duke of Brunswic, named Irene ; and to Jane, sister of 
the count of Savpy,.who was crowned in Santa Sophia by 
the name of Anne. 

As the son of Andronicus and Anne of Savoy was only- 
nine years old, the dying emperor offered the throne to 
John Cantacuzene, who would only accept the trust of 
guardian. His regency- was disputed by Anne, on the 
instigation of the admiral Apodaucus, and by the patriarch 
John of Apri, who produced a former instrument, in which 
the guardiajiship was vested in himself. By this opposi- 
tion he was driven to assume the purple. 

A civil war raged for six years. Cantacuzene was sup-« 
ported by the Venetians and the Ottomans, aiid gave the 
hand of his daughter in marriage to the sultan Orehanes. 
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IHalcobgUKi veeckvcid .th« aid i»f tb«^ (jr^cMse^ One 9t tb& 
lalitei^ wW hftd ebtmmJk the promise •£ tWhaod of Johsib'si 
sister, gained admitt3im ia^Os the ksifv pcct of Gooatest- 
tiBopk^ wdn coloHi t£ dicireia^ with, five Inttii^ txoops 
aocl Iwo giili^ ; mA m » 9iA0> beij^ opeod^ f roeldsncd 
John Pal^olqgn^ a»«kt the acdaiiuidons of thfr peofl& 
Gaiil«iBiuim& veliied intO! a moRasterj and become the 
Mitoji^^a of h^ tupG^ 

Pei^suftdfid insr bis aoiothov to^ swdbpp^ the Gbeekdbcvreb 
l» iim aeti^ 9(, lipm»% J^oluii Tic^itei UAfm Y^ Ttue 
TuAo ««oa]}ed>b9 atteoiioii t# seevto coi>gidep»ti^B» ; taok 
JUbMMple 0365}, and GaUiiioU (1360), and. Umted One 
Greek emperor to ConsjjiEiitiiiiopte^ ^finr^ die deatrMtiaa 
e£ ihe £;)];tifi«^^¥H)S9. which be b^ Ji9^!on» mi exacted 
igSlm^'ei* SoQ9 ofi»9^ ooioa^Qoed the acUiswii ini the Latin 
«jbuwh» oocmoned Iqi^ th& two ooBl^iiidjji|» popes^oC IEmsm^ 
«h1 Avigpio^ (1379): ia Bffitt^ Vxhm VI. waa a^kaoii^ 
l^dg^d hf Gocpwiy, H^^oxjr, Italy,, P^^tig^I* Engl^o^ 
Idi lihe North; 8»de Cl^mci^l VIX« ib ^ir^p^^ hgr 

Sbtoflo^l^ai^ iindNopkfi* Andigwiffivv Jofcg'^a oHost m^ 
conspired with his friend Sais, or Kqi^Mses,. tha Sioni q£ 
9ihan» Aiwralh,, to ditthrana tbeit imf^y^&Af^f» (1367). 

nets, take^ Aw^r^ dqpivad hm ow« 9«sfc. ^ 9g|ht«i ai«i 
^gsiactod fio^ju the G«^ 0i^[>0i09 a» im^tie» of bia ex^mr 
glfi^ jQbQ«:.U]pril]«ig]^CQq^y]|i|^$;i^ 

jpg ^i9«ga^ hf wh}^ thc^^^imlJiMiii^i^^ waapei£miad 

j[|9tb on. AndKonic;«a aad }»s mimt mfm% w«# K K Wiflfttfy 

imperfect. 

^ The. youattpSK hs^ther^^ Ma^i3el» moM^du^^t tAtft:d^th 

pI tbeit ihtber^ pun^ad a ten, ;eai<a' ^m^oi l^tijfmik ^ 
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aoid agreed to the admisfidoii of a Turkish cadi^ and tli^ 
Amding of a mosque In Coastsadnople. Thia trace was 
irklated by the Ottmnaana^ vbo again besieged the capital 
of tbe East* Mannd obtained sttocotis from the Fxench 
«mrt ; and marshal Boucicaulty with &ur ihzp% six Imn- 
jb«d mcsL at arms^ and sixteen hundced anbers. , biyfce 
Maoi^ die soTenteen Tndd^h gallies tiiail Uodcaded the 
Hellespont, stozmed sev^ai easdca in Enrope and Aai% 
and r^ttlaed the Tuiiokv but thej letomed vdl greota: 
xmnbera, and the JPscndbL retiied^ aeeompmied by Maaoel 

Detcnaining to aslick assBtanee in pensa^ Mannd left 
the government in the hands of his partiaily blinded ner 
fhew John;. DdMy^ftpnting die right to eaapiie for eight 
jPsaES^ had obtained fidm him the ceasion of the tenitorf 
nitbaiit die waHs^ and reaiddd at Selyadbciai in Thxace 

The attack of Constantinople, menaced at thn doae by 
Bsyaaet, was dinerted by Tisutar's invasian of Asia 
ICinor (l4Qfi); B^aart bcii^ defeaied and taktt pnaaneli 
en tibflplaittfc ef Pnua, in JBitkynis^the seat of the Otto* 
mm fcingdtmk Thaee haeidred aal fbcty thoaauid am 
lUl ki tlie batde. 

After iwiiing the couxtt of Ghades ¥L e£ Fraae^ 
aad H^iijr IV. of Iing}aii4 Maauel retiuned to Gxeeee 
(140£): br ^"^ viobasy of TiaBMHsr he y$m endbkdl t» 
iMwer a past ef the Mere% and loedfied die iidHKma 
iddft^nurtttsdmU; hut he aetized^ died a numk^ and 
wm sooMnded hjr hk sen. 

Xbe urn ef Mamel ( Jdm: PaJaKdopa IL 14keS) de* 
pM fiom €bwe in die^ P«fM?s gidlie^ 
tosiSB^^ and fimacd dm ie*iBMa 9f the flredk and Ladk 
ibMK^ 4i^ itt& xtooB^ he agn^ 
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levant, while a new crusade, incited by Pope Eugemos 
IV., made head against the Tuiks. Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, entered the Hellespont with a fleet; and 
Ladiskus, king of Poland and Hungary, surprised £ke 
Turkish camp. The Turks sued for peace; but the 
treaty, sworn alike on the Gospels and the Koran, * was 
broken on the side of the Catholics^ by die advice and 
absolution of. the cardinal legate, who had heard of the 
arrival of the Venetian and Genoese fleets ; and the Turks 
were treacherously assaulted. Amurath advancing in per- 
son, John betrayed his charge and gave him passage, and 
the king of Hungary was defeated and slain in a great 
battle at Warna. 

The aexa of John derives splendor irom the invention 
of printing at Mentz, in Germany (1440), by John Gut- 
tenberg and John Faust ; . the former printing from blocks 
of wood, which the latter improved into single metalUc 
types (1444). 

' Constantino, the brother of John, was preparmg an em- 
bassy to escort, a Georgian princess as his bride, and ano- 
ther to solicit the succour of the Western powers, when he 
was arrested by the hostile preten^ons of Mahomet II«, 
the son of Amurath, who built a fortress on the Bosphorus, 
and invested Constantinople with 400,000 men. After 
offering in vain .to the emperor and his people their liberty 
and goods, with a settlement in Greece, on the condition of 
surrender, the sultan lay fifty days bdToxe the city, which 
arrogated to itself the title of new Rome, and battered it 
with stone balls from cannon ofan immense calibre, cast 
by a fiunous Grerman engineer, whose services the ill-judged 
parsimony of the imperial treasury had neglected to retain. 
The military force of, Constantine did not exceed takr 
thousand m^, , and the citizens 3tood neutral, ehiUed 'with 
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indifference towaTds the emp^ror^ yrhom they suspected of 
a project to unite the Gteek and Latin churches: and 
|dnnged:in tstupid insensibility, as to the fate of them* 
«dve8, their wires^ and thcar children. A certain num- 
ber, hoirever, . ranged themselye^ in a calm expectation of 
miraculous deUverance around the cathedral of St.. Sophia^ 
from a prediction that when the invaders reached that part 
of the city, an augel would descend to their rescue. The 
Genoese admiral Giustiniani, the grand duke Lucas Nota- 
xas, and the emperor himself, made an heroic defence ; but 
the Turks entered by a neglected postern on one side, while 
the walls were scaled on another. Constantine, fighting 
sword in hand to the last, saw that all was lost : he was 
heard to exclaim *^ will no Christian strike off my head ?" 
but it was doomed to fall by the scimitar of a Mussulman. 
His body was discovered among the dead by the golden 
eagles embroidered on his buskins. 

After three days the course of plunder was checked, and 
the remaining inhabitants were received as subjects. 
Among the captives was Phrantes, the chief secretary, and 
historian of the event. The Venetians and Genoese 
slipped their cables and escaped^ while the Turkish mariners 
were busied in plunder. The fugitive Greeks established 
schools in Florence under the patronage of the Medici. 

A part of the citizens were allowed an honourable capi- 
tulation, and permission to retain their churches and 
certain of their religious privileges. 

The name of the city of Constantino was merged in 
that of Stamboul ; the glory of ages was eclipsed by the 
darkness of a despotism which centuries have failed to 
remove. But the conqueror has in his turn become cor- 
rupted ; and the intrigues and murders of the court of 
Constantinople only harbingered the similar indications o£ 
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deeqF wd' weQkiie» n the gorranuneni of tke Ottooua»« 
Tliere hm been m Greece an 9M9kemng of ttmigtli aad t 
le&eshiBg ef die spirit of even dbMS liberty : the.deaeeft« 
dnils e£ dbeee who eoweftd bciseiEith die josneef of Mabetiet^ 
may j^et bmik tbeir Aaioi m the bead^ ef his^ tnrbaned 
wcce es oggt 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF EMPEEORS. 



kiagu9(us - KC. 26^^.€. 14 


Clberivs » 


A.C,U 


Caligula 


- 37 


Clamdius • « • 


«. 41 


MTero • ». « 


• 54 


Galba - - « 


^ 68 


Otho - « » • 


« 69 


Viteilius \ 


* 69 


Vespasian • 


« 69 


Titos - ^ . 


* 79 


IMmiyan * 


^ 81 


Kenra m ^ ^ 


. 96 


Tntjaa 


* 98 




•» tn 


AntoDuius Pius 


m 138 


M. Aurelitts > 
SjKcius Verus > . 


«# ^kA 


- 161 


CcittXBodus « « 


• 1^ 


Fertinax « 


• 19S 


S^Tcroa • « « 


-» 193 


CtttciUa^ > ^ ^ 


- ni 


Iftacrinus - >. 


• at7 


Hdiogabalus ~ ^ ^ 


- aii8 


Ata. Severuft » 


-* 2^ 


Mfkxiaunus - ^ 


- 235 


Fupienus } 
Bafbinns f * * 


- 238 


Gordian I. 


- 238 


Gordian II. 


- 238 


Gordian III. - 


- 238 


Philip - 


- 244 


Decius ... 


• 249 


Galltis { 
Hostilianus 1 * " 




- 251 


Volusianus • 


- 251 


^milianus « m 


- 251 



Valerian 
Gallienus 

Cliaudius IL * * 
Aurelian - m 
Tacitui » * 
Probua - - - 
Carus « » «. 
Numefianu» • m 
Carinas - • ^ 
Diocl«tian -> 
Maximian I ** " 
Galerias 

Constantine the Great 
Constantine II. 
Gbostans 
Cicinstantiu» 
Jt^aik the Apostate t 
Jorrian « ■ - 
¥aleD4inia& ^ 
Valem y 
€^tiaa 

Valeminian II; 
Titoeodosius- - « 
Aicadius 7 
Xianacius I ** " 
Vdentiniaa ZIL •• 
Maximus 
Tbeodosiu» II. 
Puicneria and Mxmam 
Avitus - . . 
Majorian » » 
Severus ■ « m 
Anthenius 

Olybrius - m 
Glycerins - 
Nepos: three months 
Angustulus 



- 253 

* 25T 

- 26t 

- 27V 

* 27C 

* 276 
-» 2f82 

- 283 
« %8^ 

-» 2d4 

- 305 

n 306 

« 33r 

* 3ftl 

* 363 

- 364 

» ars 

« 379 

« Z95 



« 450 

* 4AD 

- 457 

- 45S 
« 461 

- 46T 

- 472 

- 474 

475476 
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ROMAN EMPERORS 
THE EAST. 
Leo I.- 
Leo II. - - - 
2eno Isauricus . - • 
Anastasius . - - - 
Justin the Elder 
Jttstinianus » - - 
JustinusII. - - * 
Tiberius II. * - - 
Mauritius - - - 
Phocas - - - - 
Heraclius - - - 

Constantine III, 
Constans IL - « - 
Constantine (Pogonatus) ? 

IV. i 

Justinian II. - 
Fhilippicus - - - 

Anastasius II. •■ « 
Theodosius III. 
Leo (Isauricus) III. 
Constantine (Coprony- ? 

mus V. S 

Leo IV. 
Constantine Vli 
Irene - • ■ - 
f^icephorus - - - 
IStauracius - - - 
Michael (Rhangabe) I. - 
Leo (Armenius) V. - - 
Michael II. - 
Theophiius - - - 
Michael IIL - 
Theodora II. 

Basil (Macedonicus) I. - 
Leo (Philosopher) VI. 
Constantine VII. 
Romanus II. - - 
l^icephorus Phocas « 



IN 

457 
474 
474 
491 
518 
527 
565 
578 
582 
602 
610 
641 
641 

668 

685 
711 
713 
715 
717 

741 

775 
780 
797 
802 
811 
811 
813 
820 
829 
842 
867 
867 
886 
912 
919 
963 



1034 

1041 
1042 

1042 



John Zimisees - - 969 
Basil IL - - - 975 

Constantine VIII. - - 1025 
Romanus (Ar^rus) III. - 1028 
Michael (the raphlago- > 

nian) IV. J 

Michael Calaphates V. 
Zoe and Theodora III. 
Constantine Monoma^ ? 

chus IX. y 

Michael (Stratioticus) VI. 1056 
Isaac I. Couiiieuus - - 1057 
Constantine (Ducas) X. - 1059 
Eudocia - - . - 1067 
Romanus IV. Diogenes * 1068 
Michael (Parapinaces) VII. 1071 
Andronicus I. - - 1071 

Alexius I. Comnenus - 1081 
John Comnenus - - 1118 
Manuel Comnenus - - 1143 
Alexius II. Comnenus - 1180 
Andronicus Comnenus - 1183 
Isaac II. Angelus - - 1185 
Alexius III. Angelus - 1195 
Alexius IV. - - - 1203 
Alexius V. - - - 1204 

Baldwin I. . - •. - 1204 
Henry - - - - 1206 
Peter of Courtenay . - 1216 
Robert of Courtenay - 1218 
Baldwin II. 1228, died 1274 
Michael VIII. Paleologiis 1260 
Andronicus II. Paleologus 1282 



Andronicus III. 
John Paleologus I. 
Manuel Paleologus 
John Paleologus II. 
Constantine (Paleo- 
logus) XI. 



I 



- 1328 

- 1341 

- 1391 

- 1425 

1448-53 



INDEX. 



Aj>m AN, left by Trajan in command of the' Syrian army, 102; suc- 
ceeds that emj^ror, 105 ; lenity towards the Christians, 106 ; pro- 

' gresses in Bntidn, 107; buildis Antinosa and JBlia, t£. ; adopts 
Antoninus, 108 ; character, 1 10 

Adoljphus,' kinsman of Alaric, and husband of Placidia sister to 
Arcadius and Honorius, founds the kingdom of Spain, 231 

2Bmilianu8 contends for the empire with Gi^as and Volusianus, 163 

Agricola, his conquests in Britain, 88, 93 ; poisoned, 93 

Agrippa, the younger, put to death by Tiberius, 47 

Agrippina Vipsania, wife of Tiberias, 48 

> ■ ' ; Jidia, daughter of Agrippa, and wife of Germanicus, 80, 

< SI; banishment and death, 53 

— daughter of Germanicus and mother of Nero, put to death, 



71 . 

Alaric invades Italy and is defeated by Sttlicho, 230 ; invades it 

^ again and pillages Rome, 231 5 dies at Cosenza, ib, 

Albinus, proconsul of Britain, overcome by Severus, in Gaul, 135 . 

Alexander Severus, adopted by Heliogabalus, 150 ; succeeds him, 

152 ; his political regulations, ib, ; character as a genenU, . 154 1 

death, 156 ; intention of erecting a temple to Christ, ib, 
Alexander, brother of Leo VI., his usurpation, 268 
Alexander, the Phrygian, elected emperor at Carthage, 194 
Alexius Comnenus I., 281 ; deaUi 284 3 his history written by his 

daughter Anna, t&. 
Alexius Comnenus II., 288 
Alexius III. deposes his brother Isaac Angelas, 291 ; escapes to 

Thrace, ib. 
Alexius IV. son of Isaac Angelas, restored by the Venetians, 291 ; 
' assassinated by Murtzolph, 292 
Alexius V. (Murtzulph) an usurper, 292 
Ambrose, St., refuses to admit the emperor Theodosius into the 

church at Milan, 226 
Anastasius I., marries the widow of Zeno, and becomes emperor, 248 ; 

defeated by the Goths, ib^ ; succeeded by Justin I. 249 
Anastasius 11., succeeds Philippicus, 259 ; abdicates, ib, 
Andronicus I. Comnenus, his adventpres, 287 ; puts Alexius to death, 

289 ; deposed by a rebellion of tlie populace and put to a cruel 

death, t^. 
Andronicus II. Paleologus, succeeds his father Michael VIII. 296 
Angelas, Isaac, proclaimed emperor, deposed by his brother Alexius, 

9bl ; restored, ib. . 
Antonius, (Antony's eldest son) murdered, 27 
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Antoninus Pius, succeeds Adrian, 112 ; excellent administration^ 9b» 

Antony, Mark, 25 ; his attachment to Cleopatra, t^. ; defeated at 
Acttum, 26 ; death, 27 

ApoUonitts Thyaneus, suspected of magic, 97 

Arcaditts, succeeds to the empire of the East on the death of his 
father Theodosius 228 ; his aeath, 230 

Armtnius, 41, 50, 51 

Asia, barbarian tribes o4 942 

Athenais or Eudocia wife of Theodosius II., becomes a devotee at 
Jerusalem, 236 

Atila, the Hun, ravages Italy, 234 

AttaluBa'made emperor by Aiaiic, 331 

Angus^ deliberates as to vtattuing the repnl>lle, 30 1 reforms the 
senate, laws, &c.,, 32; ovexasght in. his poliAj,, 36; ledufiea the 
Partbians and others to alle^anci^ 38 : attachment to lua gvand- 
SODS Caius and tAsdua, 39 S delsat of Verus in Germany, 4A ; laat 
illness and death, 42 ; his chancter and lud)its^ 43, &c 

Avidius Cassuis^ sent bar I^udns Verua agiainst the FturthiaBSf U7 » 
death, 11» 

Avitus, deposed, 23S 

Aurelian, succeeds Claudius Gotiiicus, l^i chaiaeter, 170^ 176; 
expedition agahtst Syria, 171 « tad&es Zeaobia prisoacr, 173 v pro- 
ceeds against the Carpi, but returns asid destroys Palmyra, 174 ; 
macches against TatncH,. in Gaal« 17^ i ent^m Rone la triumph^ 
i5« ; assassinated, 176 

Aurellasy Macciis, snceetds Antonimis Pinst «oiQ<^tly vkb Ludus 
Ferus, 116; expeditioik ai^iaat the Quadi» &^ 118 i deat^ and 
character, 120 

AXuceoltts besieged by GaiCUeans, ia Mjlan> 166 



Balbinus, d&ofie& emperor with ftyiflfWB, I59j see 

Baldwin I.*, count of Flaadass^ elected empeior, 2d&i ancceedsd bjr 

his brother Henry, 293 
Baldwin. 11^ third son of Peter de Courtenay, sueoeeda his brother 

Robert, jointly with his guardian John of Bricnne* 995 ; becomes 

an exile, t6. 
Barbarians, the difierent racaa o^ wfae mibverted the Rxmmi empitesg 

241 
Basil I^ aseas^eateft Michael III., 265 s death and chaiactfr, 366 
Basil II., son of Roraanus H., re%ns with Im bnMher CoDstMk^e 

VIII., 273 ; his horrible cndtiea, 274 
Basiliacus,. brother ef the dowa^^er enfcesa Vedne, proclauaed on 

the deposition of Zeno, 247 
Belisarius, 252 

Brienne, John o^ jeint-empeior with Baldwin 11^ 205 
Britain, fortresses* Stc built by Adnan, 107 ; andby AnlonifllM^ 1 13 ; 

the Scotiana paaa ever fimn Ireland^ 231 
Britanuicus, son of GXaudiua, 65 
Byzantium, its fortifications destroyed by Severus, 134 

CtBsar, Julius, poUdcal saMmggjietbetwttiildttend PQ0B^y,4»&e.; 
created Dictator, 12 ; overcomes Pompey, 13 ; emtewted with 
him, 15; death, 16 



Cains and Lucius, grandsons of Augustuv, their iMA, 40 
Caligula, son of Germanicus, succeeds Tlbcrioi^ 57; mflitoiy exp^ 

ditions^ 58 ; character, 60 
Caracalla, Bassianus, marries FlaTia FlMttiUa, IMt^ tucoeeda his 

£ftther Severus, 141 ; stabs his brother Geta, 1^ ; marries his 

step-mother, Julia, t6. ; massacte ardcred by hint at AlexaodriA| 

14ft ; aanssiaaleA^ t6. ^ Ua enmities and eaLtKavamiides, 145 
Carausius, rebels in Britain, during the reign of DuHdetian, 189 
CanomB, son ef Gscm, asaociatad wUkhia btotber Numarian. in tht 

tH^MNv 1M» afyoaad by Diocletian, and slaia^ t^. 
Carus, succeeds Probus, 185 ; killed by BgfatB^kig» ik. 
OiAhflfi£%lMriBtol€V8K€rttttb»ffi8saf Theodosius, 2251 
ChristiaiM, persecutions of, 69, na(e i t»laiated by Kerva, 98 ; and 

Tti^aiv lOQn pananiled bY Dioeletiaa, 198^1 fiisoutd bs CoBr 

stantine, 197 ; Julian's condmct towardt^ them, 909- 
Chrysostomj St., banished by the empress Eudoxia, wife of Arcadlus, 

229 
Claudius, brother of Germamcus and undo «£ CaHguls^ succeeds the 

latter^ 6& ;. enpeditum to Britain, 64 
Claudius II., succeeds GalUenus> 166 ; his splendid victory over'the 

Goths^ 167 ^ deaOi* 169 
Cleopatra, gains the afiectiona of Antony, 25; kills herself, 27 
Commodus^ succeeds. AuteHua, 122 { military achievements, 123 ; 

cruelties, i6. | assassinated^ 125 
Constans, youngest son of Constantlne, succeeds with hisr brothers/ 

203; murdered 204 
Constans II., pillages Rome, 256 
Constantine the Greaty son of Gonstantfus and Kekma, id^$ associated 

by Licinius in the empire, 194 ; overcomes Msiseatius^ ii, ; fiivcors 

^c Christfams, 197r puts Imb sob Crtspos, and Liciaiaaus, and his 

CMm wife Fausta, to deatii, SOO ; ftmnds CenstantiK^le, I'd^. ; oter- 

comes the Goths, 201 ; death and character^ t^. 
Constantine II., snceeeds with his two brothers^ 2^ ; slain, »!» 
CoDBtantitte III., succeeds his fiHiher Meraeihis, 255 ; polssoedby 

his step-mother Martina, 256 
Cdnstantine IV., Fogonatus^ succeeds his ftther Osnstans II., 287 
Constantine V., Copronymus, sueeeeds hisfiitfaer, Leo III., 251^ 
Gonstsntitteyi., sueeeeds hfe &ther Leo IV., 260 
Constantine YII., Porphyrogenitus, snceee^As Ms ftther Leo VI., 

268 ; deposed by Ronaims, 269* ;, restored by tiie measares of his 

wife, Helena, 270 r character and death, 271 
Constantine VIII., reigns with his brother Btoil II., 973, 275 
Constantine IX., Mbnsfnadlins, marries Koe, 275 
Constantine X*^ Ducas, succeeds Isaac Comnenus', 278 
Constantine XI., Meofegus, slain at t^ capture of Cbnstantiaople 

by the Turks, 301 
Cmtanthiople, besieged by the Arabs, 26^; besieged by the Vene- 
tians and Latins, in the fourth crusade, 291 ; fhially taken by the 

'!^a^kB under Mafaomet n., 30^ 
Cottstantfus, second son 6t Cbnstantcne, eveiromes Magnenlius, 

204 ; unsuccessful in his foreign wars, 20ff^ death, 209 
GsmtantitR Chforus, chosen Caesar by Diocletian, 199 ; conquest in 

Gaul, ib, ; succeeds^to the empire with Galerius, 192 ; death, 193 



INDEX. 

Courtenay, Vtter, see Peter 
' Robert, iee Bobert 

-—— Baldwin, see Baldwin JL 
Crusade, the first, 282; the fourth, 291 

Decins, succeeds Philip the Arab, 163 

Didius, Julianus, purchases the empire on the death of Pertinax, 

130 ; beheaded, 131 
Piocletian, stabs Aper for having killed Numerian, 186 ; overcomes 

Carinus, ib, ; associates Maximian in the empire, 190 ; abdicates, 

192 ; poisons himself, 194 
Pomitian, succeeds Titus, 92; taxes the Jeira and Christians, td.; 

cruelties, military expeditions, 93 
Drusus, Claudius, brother of Tiberius, his victoiiea and death, 38 
Drusus, son of Tiberius, his death, 54 

Earthquake, dreadful, at Antioch, in the reign of Trajan, 101 

Egypt, reduced to a Roman province, 27 

Europe, the Barbarians who founded the modem states of, 241 

Fausta, daughter of Maximian and wife of Constantine, 200 
Faustina, Galeria, wife of Antomnus Pius, 115 
Faustina, Annia, daughter of Antoninus Pius, 116 ; death, 119 
Florianus, brother of the emperor Tacitus, sets himself up as his 
successor, but is lulled, 180 

Oainas, conspires against Arcadius, 229 

Galba, revolts in Spun, 72 ; elected emperor, 78 

Galerius, 190; defeated by Tiridates, 191 ; overcomes Narses, ib, ; 

succeeds with CQnstantiu8,'192 ; associates Licinius in the empire, 

193 ; dies, 194 
Gallienus^ succeeds his &ther. Valerian, 164 ; assodates Odenatus in 

the empire. ib» ; indolent character, ib, ; seditions and usurpers, 

165 ; assassinated, 166 
Gallus and Hostilianus, reign of, 163 
Gallus, Csssar under Constantius, beheaded, 204 
Genseric, pillages Carthage, 234; plunders Rome, 235 j marries 

Eudoxia to his son Hunnerlc, 239 
Germanicus, his war agunst the Marsi, &c., 50 ; death, 52 
Geta, succeeds, Severus, conjointly with his brother Caracalla, 141 ; 

murdered by him, 142 
Glycerins, succeeds Olybrius, 239 ; abdicates, ib, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 282 
Gordian I. elected by the conspirators against Maximin, 159 ; hangs 

himself, ih, 
Gordian II,, proclaimed emperor on the death of his £ither, and 

slain near Carthage, 159 
GortUan III., elected by the people, while Pupienus and Balbus aie 

chosen by the senate, 160; defeats Sapor, king of Persia, 161-; 

deposed and put to death, 162 
Goths, incursions of, and settlement in Thrace, 221 ; general, massa- 
cre of, in the cities of the empire, 222 
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GiAtian, 8on of Valentiniah and SererS) succeeds his father, as the 
colleague of his ande Talens, 220 ; associates Theodosius in the 
empire, 223 ; assassinated, ib, 

Heliogabalos, his origin, 147; succeeds Macrinus, 148; hisimpionf 
vanity, ib, ; slain with his mother, Sosmis, 151 

Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, 280 

Henry, succeeds his brother Baldwin I., 293 

HeracUus, succeeds Phocas, 255 ; conquers Chosroes, ib, . 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, destruction of, 89 

Honorius, succeeds his &ther, Theodosius, as emperor of the West, 
227 ; divorces Thermantia, daughter of Stilicho, 231 ; settlement 
of barbarous nations, and internal oonunotions in the empire, 232 ;, 
death, a^. 

Hoslalianus, reigns with Callus, 163 

Jerusalem, besieged by Titus, 84 ; a city founded upon its site by 

Adrian, 107 
Jews, taxes on, remitted by Nerva, 98 ; rebel against Adrian, and 

completely subdued by Severus, 108 
John Cantacuzene, 297 
John of Brienne, see Brienne 
John I. Comnenus, or Calo-Johannes, succeeds his father, Alexius 

I., 284 ; death 285 
John Paleologus I., 298 ; blinds his son Andronicus, for revolting 

against him, ib. . 
John Paleologus II., succeeds his father Manuel, 299 
Jovian, succeeds Julian, 215 ; his death, 216 
Irene, widow of Leo IV., reigns, 260 ; banished, 261 
Isaac I., see Comnenus 
Isaac II., see Angehts 

Justin I., succeeds Anastasius, 249 ; adopts Justinian ib. 
Justin II., nephew of Justinian, 253 ; abdicates in favour of Tiberius, 

154 

Julia, daughter of Augustus and Scribonia, marries Tiberius, 40 ; 

banished to Pandataria, ib, 
Julian the Apostate, nephew of Constantine the Great, created 

Caesar, 205; elected emperor, 206; reasons of his dislike to 

Christianity, 207 ; restores heathenism, 209 ; invades Persia, 211 ; 

death, 213 ; character, 214 
Justinian the Great, revival of the empire in his reign, 250 ; his 

character, 252 
Justinian II., succeeds his father Constantine IV., 257 ; deposed, ib. ; 

restored, 258 ; assassinated, ib. 

Leo I., 246 

Leo II. grandson of Leo I., 247 

Leo Ill.CIsauricus), succeeds Theodosius III., 259 ; an iconoclast, ib, ;. 

poisoned, ib. 
Leo IV., succeeds his &ther Constantine Copronymus, 260 ' 
Leo v., succeeds Michael L, 262 ; conspired against by Michael. II., 

ib. 

lAo VI., the Philosopher, jBUcceeds his father Basdl I., 267 ; death-. 
t(.; character, 268 



i«ciniM» ■<»eiilri in 41m enq^ mth Galeriui, lfi3} asflociatec 
vith kimtdf tet Maxinuo, afterwardi Constantiiie^ 194 ; and 
MartinlanuSj 195 : put to death byConstentSne, iB, 

IMi« eeooad wift or Auflnitusand motlMr of lH^erioB^ stu^pected of 
IKUsoning AugustiBi 42 s htr 4eatb, ^4 

Lombard89 241 ; settle in the north of Italji 853 

Maciinns, Bucceeds CaxMftBa^ 148 ; liis 4»^ «ttd tfait of kk mi 

DiadumenuBy 148 
JMesa. grandmoiher of HeIioga%aliiB| penoades lum t§ ftdopt Atac* 

ander SevenUy 150 
Magnentins aspires to the enpire^ but is overeome by ConstMilias^ 

204 
Mahomet, 243 
Mahomet II.,285, 300 
Mahimietnas, 944 
Miuorian, elected on the deposition of Avitufi, 238 ; ahdicaiiW and 

cteathy to* 
Mamsea, mother of Alexander Semenis daiii with liiak« IM $ sip- 
posed to have been a Christian, 157 
Manuel I., Comnenusy younger son of Mtti X,^ «uBeedbBhiiB# 886; 

chamctery S88 
Manuel II*, Paleologus, succeeds his brother JKoln, S96 ; \isit8 

Engtaid, 299 
Martinianus, associated in the empire by Licinias, 105 
Maurice succeeds 'Rberkis II^^4; he aaod his tons junrdered bf 

Phocas, 1^. 
Maxentius, son of MaxloucB^ <dected emperor, 193 
Maximian, raised by Diocletian to a partnership intiie eaipireff 190 ; 

abdicates with him, 192 ; attempts to depose toi ton, HaxeBlii»i 

193 ; death, f5. 
MixhniBus, tiie ThmciMi, anoceadc Alemnder Sevens, 155, 158 ( 

conspiracy against him, and the three Gordians chosen empecors 

suceessively, 159, IM ; slain by the army, JfiO; hli great stoeagtli, 

ib, 
Maxirain, the younger, tlaltt nM his Ikther, 169; ctencter of, »}« 
Maximinus Daza, nepheir to fibakrlns, chosen by Lidnius «i his 

eoUeagne, 194 1 deatii, t^. 
Maximus, the usurper, assassinates Valentiolan III. and aunries 

Eodoxia, the widow of Honorina, 235 
Michael I. succeeds his brother-in-law Stauracius, 261 ; depoted!962 
Michael II., conspires against LeoT. add mieoeeds Um, 262 
Michael III., succeeds his &ther, Theopfailm, iM4; his tyranny nnd 

profligacy, ib. ; defeated by Omar, 265 ; assassinated by Basil, t5, 
Michael IV., the Paphlagonian, ;^ marries 26e« 275 
Michael V., Calaphates, 275 
Micbael ¥L fitntiadeus, 277 
Michael VII., Parapinaces, 280 ; abdicates, ib, 
Michael Via., Fskoiagiis 295 
Maxtnlphf set .^iibw^ y» 

• • • r 

Keposy Juliufff succeeds on the abdication of Qlyeefiuii^i^ 



Nens Mk 67; MiNailtellie ClulMitfii^li^S Us oudttetflnliDlltoi^ 

71 ; death 73 
Kerva, succeeds Domitiaii, 97 « repeals taxes on the Jews, &c.> 98 i 

death; ^9; equanimity •£ iemper, «&. 
Kicephorus T., m!sed to the throne on the deposition of Irene, 2^ 
KIcephorus 11., PliocaSi rused to Hie throne by his marna£;e with 

Thtophanoywidow^ of Ronunm? ILt, 272 
Klxer, FescenhintB, 'proconsnl of Syrfa, md the li^al of S^era Ibr 

the empire, Tanc^uished !>yhim and pnt to deatiij 133 
Ktameinn, irith hisYmither Cazinas, elected emperor on the dettth 

of his &ther^ Carus, 185 

Octavk* aisler of Briftmaicnaand wife«f Nero, put to -death, 71 
Odenatus, prince of Fahnyni, overcomes Sapor» lils nrMwirinlrd by 
^toUicBUS in tb« emfd»,«& j mondfiied by fats nepheir Mawniiig, 

Odoaoer, auumeB Hbe tide of idiigof Italy, 2404 defeated by Theor 

doric, 247 
Olybrius, sueeaeds Antheaiui, 23i9 
Orestes, phices his son Romulus on the throne, 239 ; put to dealli At 

Pavia^S44) 
Otho, succeeds Galba, 79 ; kills himself, ib. / 

Otiio I., emperor of Germany, marries Theophano daughter of Ro< 

manus II., 273 

P&rthians, decay of their nuuriSal •ohavaeter, 153 
Faleologl, see jindrenimts^ Johm^ Mtmnet^ «nd Mkshmei 
Pertinax, elected on the death of Commodus, 128 ; murdered 129; 
' splendid funeral bestowed on him by Sefems, 152 
Peter of Courtenay, succeeds the emperor H«aiy,2M; «i ec ta dc d 

1^ his wife Yolande, ib. 
Philip, the Ai«b, depoMe Oofdfam 10., 162; put t» 4«iiAl %y his 

eoldfers after adefeat, 163 
Pharamond, settles in the Netherlands, 231 
Pharsalia, battle of, 13 
FhOippicus succeeds JToatMlm It., SS8 
Phocas murders and succeeds Maurice, 254 ; beheaded, 255 
Pladdia, daughter of Theodosius and wife <if AdAlphns the Cotihf 

reigns at Ravenna doring the minority «f her eon, Valeattniaa 

III;, 233 
flautianiis, the ministerof Sevems, putte death, 137 
Flotina, wife of Tngan, lOa 
POmpey the Great, his opposition to Csesar, 4; eraftypol&ef^ 5| ap« 

pointed Sole Consul, 7; gee840««r to <3reeoe, 12 ; routed by Cmw 

at Pharsalia, 13 ; death, ib,\ contrasted with Caesar, 15 
Probus, unanimously elected 1»y fiie itiqy iMi tfaie death of Tutai^ 

181 ; conquests in Gaul, 182 ; put to death by the aoldim, i63| 

character, 184 
V/oeophM, revolts Bgafaia^ VaknttoiMittiiTalena, 216 f ^mt^ deaUi,' 

2J9 
Aqlenut, elMtod «npenir wnOi BalUma m the death of OordlMl 

n.; 159 \ put to death with his oiXimpm by the pmtotians, Ul 
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Poldieria, eropress, sister of Tbeodositts II,| 235 ; marries Mardair. 

QuintiUus^ brother of ClaudiuB II.» succeeds that emperor, 168 

Ricimer, the Visogothic general, deposes Avitus, 338 ; recommends 

Migorian as emperor, and afterwards Seirerus, ib, ; sacks Rome: 

and murders Ahthemius, 239 ; deaths ib. 
Robert of Courtenay, second son of. Philip, succeeds his mother 

Yolande,294 
Romanus I., Lecapenus, deposes Conetantihe VII., 269 ; banished 

with his sons by his daughter Helena, wife of Coqstantine, 270 
Romanns If., son of Conatantine VII., succeeds him, 371 ; peaaoneCt 

by liiR wife, 272 
Romanus III., Argyrus, marries Zoe, daughter of Constantine VIII.^ 

275 5 poisoned by her, tb. 
Rohianus IV., Piogenes, marries Eudoxia, widow of Isaac Comnenus^ 

279 
Romulus, Augttstulus, son of Orestes, the last emperor in the West, 

239 
Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius, treacherously invites an invaeloa 

of the Goths, 228 

Sabinus, Julius Ciesar, singular escape of, 83 

Saracenic tribes, 243 

Scribonianus Camillus, his revolt and death, 64 

Sejanus, poisons Drusus, 54 ; plots against Tiberius, and is put tor 

deaUi, 55 
Settlements of the Franks, Heruli, Lombards, Ostrogoths, &c. in the 

South of Europe, 232 
Severus, L. Sept., succeeds Pertinaz, 132 ; expedition against Niger, 

proconsul in Syria, 133; against the Osrhoeni, &c., 134; against 

Albinus, in Gaul, 135 ; into Britain, 137 ; dies at Eboracum, 138 ; 

character, 139 
Severus II., see Aleoeander 
Severus III., elected emperor on the abdication of M^jorian, 238 f 

deposed, 239 
IScilian Vespers, the, 296 
Stauracius, son and successor of Nioephorus, 261 
Stephen, die savage, roasts alive twelve Chersonites, 258 
Stilicho, father-in-law of Honorius, has the administration of lUlf 

confided to him, 230 ; defeats Alaric, ib, ; put to death, 231 
Stoics, banished Rome, 82 
Syracuse, besieged by the Saracens, 266 - 

Tacitus, succeeds Atirelian, 178 ; death, 179 

Tartar tribes, 242 . 

Theodora, empress of Justinian, 251 ; canonized 25!2 

Theodoiall., widow of Theopliilus, reigns during the minority of . 

her son Basil, 264 ; imprisoned by him, ib. 
Theodoric, king of the Ostto goths, svqpportt the empeff)r:Zeno^ 

247 ; revolts ; invades Italy, r^. 
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llModd§iii8 the Great, chosen by Oratiftn as his colleague, ^ ; mar-, 
ries Galla, theaisterof Valentinian II., t& I opposes the usurper, 
Maximu8> 224 ; ediet asainst heretics, 225 ; death, 226 

Theodosius II., succeeds his &ther, Arcadius, 233; his sister Pul- 
cheria reigns, S36 ; he marries Athenais, 2di&; death, i^. 

Theodosius III., succeeds Anastasius II., 259 ; abdicates ib. 

Theophano, wife of Romanus II., poisons her iaiher^n-law Constan- 
tine Vir., 271 ; and her husband, 272 ; marries Nicephorus, H, ; 
causes him to be murdered, ib. ; banished, 273 

Theophilus, succeeds his father Michael II., 263 

Tiberius (son of Livia, second wife of Aus^ustus), his jealousy of Au- 
gustuses grandsons, 39 ; returns from Rhodes on their death, 40 ; 
orders the younger Agrippa to be put to death, 47 ; death and 
character, 56 

Tiberius II.,, succeeds on the abdication of Justin II., 254 

Timour, invades Asia Minor, 299 

Titus, besieges Jerusalem, 84 ; succeeds Vespasian, 88 ; ascertains 
Britain to be an island, 89 ; death, 90 

Trajan, succeeds Nerva, 100 ; his pillar, 101 ; subdues the Dacians, 
&c., ib. ; expedition into Mesopotamia, and death, 102 1 charac- 
ter, 103 

Turks, 244 ; settle in Armenia, 265 

Valens, brother of Valentinian, associated by him in the empire, 217 » 
intolerant, 218 ; reigns with his nephew Gratian, 220 ; deaUi 222 

Valentinian, succeeds Jovian, and associates in the empire his bro- 
ther Valens, 217 ; his toleration, 218 ; proceeds against the Ale- 
manni, 219 ; death and character, 220 

Valentinian II. son of Valentinian and Justina, succeeds with Gra- 
tian, 220 ; after the death of the latter driven out of Italy by 
Maximus, and applies for aid to Theodosius, 223 ; assassinated, 224 

Valentinian III., son of Placidia, proclaimed emperor, 233 3 death. 

Valerian, succeeds ^milianus, 163 ; taken prisoner by the Persians, 
and kept in captivity, 164 

Varus Quinctilius, defeated and slain by Arminius, 41 

Venice founded, 234 

Verina, widow of Leo I., raises her brother Basiliscus to the throne, 
247 

Verus Lucius, joint emperor with M. Aurelius, 116 ; dissolute cha- 
racter, 117 ; expedition against Parthia, ib, ; sudden death, ib, 

Vespasian, miracles attributed to, 81 ; succeeds Vitellius, 82 ; his 
and Titus's triumph after the destruction of Jerusalem, 85 ; death 
and character, 86 

Vitalian, the Goth, besieges Anastasius in Constantinople, 248 

Vitellius, succeeds Otho, 79 ; his atrocities, ib, ; put to death, 80 

Vologeses, king of Parthia, begs peace of Vespasian, 83 

Volusianus, succeeds Hostilianus, 163 

Vonones, king of Parthia, 51 

Zeno, the Isaurian, son-in-law of Leo I., deposed by the empress- 
dowager, Verina, and restored again, 247 5 his Henoticon, or Code 
of Union, ib, ; his widow Ariadne marries Anastasius, 248 
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Ztnobla, widow 6f Odenatin, allowed by Claudius to occupy Egypt, 
167 I her military character, 171 ; entertains Christian opinions, 
172; besieged by Aurelian and taken captive, 173; led in 
triumph ; permitted to retire to Tibur, it. 

Zimisces, John, assassinates Nioephonis 11^ 37S^; poisoned, 273 

Zoe, mother of Constantino VII., 268 

Zoe, daughter of Constantlne VIIL, marries Romaous Argyrus, 27^ r 
puts him to death, and marries Michael, her chamberlain, ih. ; 
reigns with her sister Theodora, ib, ; marries Constantine IX., ib. 



ERRATA. 

Mge 246. At the head of Chapter, dele Leo restored. 

278. — — --^— — — — dele Constantine XI Ir 

279. H«ad*Une, Romanus V. read Romanus IV. 
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